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AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The Members of 
this Society are informed that the Fourth Volume of 
BLLN'S ‘CHEMISTRY, the first of the books issued for 1850, 
ox jy for distribution, Members who have not yet paid 
jon are requested to forward the amount to the 
either directly, or through the Local Secretaries or 


THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, 
Secretary. 


THE BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY 
enclery has commenced collecting the Fossils of the Moun- 
but its exploration of the Hampshire Tertiary 
ill still be carried on. More than 30,000 Tertiary 
the Society's researches in the Isle of Wight 
t Hampshire Cliffs, have been carefully named and 
wal puted among the subscribers, in collections of from 100 to 300 
Catalogues of the fossils included in these collections, 
vith lithographic figures of some of the newly-discovered species, 
re with Prospectuses, &c., will be sent by post upon the receipt 
7 six stamps — Address, “The Secretary of the British Natural 
oor Society, York. 
Tuly 9th, 1850, 
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weITISH ASSOCIATION JOR. cus ADVANCEMENT OF 
[HE NEXT MEETING will be held at 
EDINBURGH, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, 


ly 1850. 
edist of July 185 FN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 


QUFFOLK FINE AZts ASSOCIATION. 


President. 
THE RIGHT HON, “LORD RENDLESHAM. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 
The FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this ASSOCIATION 
@WORKS in PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, 
ad ENGRAVING, we OPEN in IPSWICH on the THIRD 
YONDAY in AUG . All Works of Art intended for Exhi- 
bition should be am ~*~ to the Secretary, if possible, four- 
ten days, and none can be received later than ten days, previous 
tothe day of opening. Carriage to and from London will be paid 
aly on the Works of Artists to whom the Association Circular has 
heen sent. Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, is 
the Agent of the Association for collecting and forwarding Pictures 
. M. PHIPSON, Hon. See., 
Brook-street, Ipswich, 


MERICAN ART-UNION.—Subscribers for 

the year 1849 are hereby informed that the ENGRAVING 

from Cole's Picture of YOUTH, and the Book of Illustrations in 

ottline, by Darley, to Washington Irving's ‘ Legend of Sleepy 

Hollow,’ together with the Transactions for 1849. and the Monthly 

Bulletin of the Society, are now READY for DELIVERY, and 
may be had on application to 

HOMAS DELF, Hon. Secretary. 
London, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, July 12, 1850. 


MERICAN ART-UNION.—Subscribers of 
oe Guinea for the present year will receive an Engraving 
y 163 ee from Mr. Leslie’s celebrated Picture of 
ANNE Pare SLENDER and SHALLOW, and a set of fine 
Line Engravings insta be 10 inches) from Paintings by the fol- 
lowing eminent Artists :—The Dream of Arcadia, by Cole—Dover 
Plains, by Durand— The Iconoclast, 4! Leutze—The New Scholar, 
by Edmonds ; and The Cardplayers. y Woodville. Alsoa Share 
inthe Annual Distribution of Paintings and other W orks of Art, 
including Sculptures in Marble, Bronze Statuettes, Medals, and 
Water-colour Drawings. 
Annual Distribution Will taker place in December next. 


AS DELF, Hon. Secretary. 
london, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside. 
























































NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CHAMBERS, THE BEADLE. 

Gentlemen who wish to contribute to the Fund for securing a 

wovision for Chambers in his old age are requested to forward 
















































































y teirdonations at their earliest convenience.—Subscriptions are 
here) by ae. Pewee 5 Fowler. eons, vey 
ULAB John rrar, Esq. ng 37, rook-stree' oster, 
+ POP Ym, Stone-buildings, Lincoln's Inn; J. H. a Esq., 37, 
square, and the Honorary Secretary (to whom Post- office 
Orders on the Post-office, Tottenham-court-road, may be made 
ER BELL and from whom further information may be woe gpg 
R %, Upper Gover qirect— Amount of Subscriptions already 
1072, ; Conalieney to 5i. 
TLLAAM A ARTHUR CASE, Hon. Sec. 
By JOHN PROTESTANT EDUCATION ia FRANCE. — 
289, 6d. cloth. TWO ENGLISH LADIES, residing with their parents, and 
ho vho are fully competent to give a ‘sound education, combined with 
Tou Sccompli: someon. A to RECEIVE a limited number of 
onies. Br NG a a Prapectgess or any particulars, address, 
1 vol. 6. cloth fs "=Ped, to BB awcet iar howeor, 51, Rathbone-place. 
ERMAN -— Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Pro- 
he Engiis)! bh Fessorn OF GERMAN aT Putney CouLece, &c.. has removed 
2 Mere spacious Apartments, 5, Brook-street, Hyde Park- -gardens, 
STELNMIT 
y Snke a again his GERMAN CLASSES for Beginners 
taatvan tudents; and a Class for Ladies at the Hyde Park 
llege , ae Ladies, 82, Oxford-terrace. For particulars, see the 
ehead. Br = = “rE, ry both places, Attendance in the Country 
Be, clot ae TUTOR.—A German, Doctor of 
il hilosophy of the University of Bonn, who has passed in 
an’s i drama the tne ecclesiastical and high ner ed = ons, 
: engaged in England as Private Tutor for upwards o' 
, IG taper ences meet witha RE-ENGAGEMENT AS TUTOR. 
xDireet X. Y., Post-office, Cromer, Norfolk, 
, Cornhill R. K. P. ter REEHORST, Native of British 





ond- street, 
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ihe Guiana ; Professor of the modern European Languages at 
” Royal Gymnasium of Kampen, in Holland; Author of the 
F ven Friend, or Polyglot weeny ag and of the * Mer- 

* Friend, or "Polyglot Assistant,’ both works into different 
wemnaees, es, with Tables of the Proportion of Coins, current Paper 
Obey feasures, and Weights, of all the Seaport places of the 
trees and Sworn Interpreter at the Bar of Amsterdan:,—is de- 
ras of obtaining a similar situation either in Great Britain or 
his tal ritish Settlements, at an annual salary compatible with 
wid te talents —For particulars and efficient testimonials apply, post 

4 Mr. Wititaw Foster, Stationer, 114, Fenchurch-street, 





WANDS DSWORTH HOUSE, Wanpsworts, 


y.— July, 1850.—The Misses DELL announce to 


their Friends ‘that the Studies of the Pupils will be RESUMED 
on THURSDAY, the 18th inst. 





GENTLEMAN, residing tem steer in London 
for the pgrpese of of stud ying the Baglia mage, is desirous 
of yk on) PUPILS RENG N; or would 
ay LESSONS in these ‘Ts 4 At in Eng- 
ish from a person of literary habits. The Advertiser was born in 
France, where he received an and Protestant — 
ee education ; and having for the last eighteen years acte 
tor in German ~ ublic and private atheole. he speaks both Prensh 
and German as his native ere ade ost unexceptionable refer- 
ences given.—Address to C. B. yddelton-square, Islington. 


OME EDUCATION.—Two Ladies, residing 

ith their mother at Brixton, receive a FEW YOUNG 

LADIES TO EDUCATE. Their Pupils possess all the comforts 

of the domestic circle, united with kind and judicious discipline. 

Terms, including a liberal English Education, French, and Music, 

30 Guineas perannum. References exchanged. Address 4, Grove- 
place, North Brixton. 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Married Clergyman, 
M.A. Oxon, who uated in honours, and is resident in 
the m+. of London, wishes to meet with a Pupil or 
two, either in his house or not. He is eoquainted with the Classics, 
Mathematics and the French Language, and has paid some atten: 
tion to Scientific Pursuits. Terms according to age. High refer- 
ences can be given. Address, prepaid, The Rey. C. B.A., 36, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, London. 


Eve: ATION.—At a large Public School, near 

the HEAD MASTER has VAC ANCIES FOR 
BOARDERS. Pupils p Brepared for the Universities and liberal 
Professions, and for Commercial pursuits. Situation healthy. 
The most careful superintendence. The SULIOOL will RE- OPEN 
July 29.—For full particulars address Rey. M.A., care of Mr. 
Stisss, Bookseller, 331, Strand. 


RIVATE EDUCATION 
NENT. 














on the CONTI- 


NG LADIES, who will be treated as members of the family 
circle, and ee all the advantages of a finished English Educa- 
tion, and the instruction of eminent Foreign Masters. The terms 
will vary from 80l. to 1001. per annum, and will include German, 
French, Music, &. No extras, except for travelling expenses. 
References to C lergymen and other parties of the highest respecta- 
bility will be given.—Further particulars will be supplied on ap- 
plication to A. D., 1, Stanley-place, Chester. 


{DUCATION. —The attention of Parents who 


fa have Daughters to place at School is solicited by the 
Ba ma of a superior Establishment. Her method and prin- 
ciples of Education have been much appreciated by a large and 
esteemed connexion, to whom she will have the honour to refer 
any party who may favour her by inquiries. Masters of acknow- 
ledged celebrity attend the Establishment; and French and 
oe Governesses reside in the house. Address, pre-paid, to 
8. C. P., at Messrs. OLLivier’s Music Warehouse, Bond-street. 


DUCATION.—The FRENCH and GERMAN 
-4 PROTESTANT COLLEGE, CHURCH HOUSE, MERTON, 
SURREY, conducted by a French Gentleman, formerly Director 
of an extensive establishment in Paris, combines all the advan- 
tages of a superior Classical and Commercial English and Conti- 
nental Education. The family being French, that language is 
always spoken, and the pupils are waited oy by French servants. 
e mansion is beautifully situate in the midst of extensive 
ds, and the pupils’ health and comforts are carefully at- 
le » he great success of this onan enmees has induced 
fe of the Principal to open a PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT, in which the younger pupils are prepared by ladies for the 
Upper School. Terms moderate.—Prospectuses and references to 
eormte of pupils may be had of A-C.,at the above address, and of 
r. Law, 131, Fleet-street. Re~ opens « July 17. 


UTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


His Grace a as of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M WIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
Callene. Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to bi General Educati 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in — and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tar and p on for the Universities. 

uy charges are as follows: = 

Por General Education, including vy Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the ~~ te a Lod and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, &c. Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per er 





























In addition to dents may attend the following Courses :— 
f Sneasioe and Physics.. bien Playfair, F.G.S. 
ey and Geology ay an F.B.S. 
ET sisnanvcenanen r. 
inthe Surveying, Field Engi- 
D tment 1 neering and Nautical 
oper Astronomy.. C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil Engineering “and 
Architecture .......... 8. Chess, jun. Esq. 
Machinery ...... . W. Binns, Esq. 
f Military Science Captain ¢ Griffit hs, R.ELP. 
Inthe | Drawin W1. Fradelle Eee 
ms nt Hindustani nie 4 ” Esq, 
ees Sword Exercise and 
Fen meing ... Messrs. Angelo. 
Sn the f Divinity, Special Course’ The Rev. M. Cowie, M.A. 
n rincipal. 
University Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W. G. Watson, 
Department A. Vice-Principal. 


L Classics, ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A 


Assistant Tutor. 


The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder,& Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 
tatoresation can be obtained by application to the k rincipal, at 
the College. 





condition, and warra: 
THORPE’ S, 13, Henrietta-street. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 
of BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS may be had, or 
upon forwarding six postage stamps for each of the 


QPLENDID, RARE, MOST VALUABLE, and 
\O TRULY INTERESTING BOOKS, in the finest ert possible 
rranted perfect, upon SALE at Bs OMAS 
Coven‘ a, London, where 
ES of his entire Stock 
ea post, free, 
atalogues. 
1. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
2. POETRY, PLAYS, pom ANCES, JESTS, and BOOKS of 
WIT and DROLLE 
3. A CATALOGUE of AN TIRE? MANUSCRIPTS, in various 
LANGUAGES and CLASSES of LITERATURE. 
*x* See the last three pages of this Journal. 





FERS: ['-RATE FINISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES.—Two LADIES ea, cons 
ducting the above Establishment, which is si in an airy 


Villa acttenes between Notting Hill and aclicame Tteswe. are 
desirous of adding to the number of their Pupils. The arrange- 
ments are all on the most libera le. Professors of the very 
highest excellence are selected; and a French Instructress resides 
constantly in the family. Terms, 80 guineas per annum ; 

recei after fifteen years of age, 100 guineas. The most unexcep- 
tionable references can be given.—Address to V. H.,at Mr. Daruy's 
Library, Inverness-terrace, Westbourne-grove, London. 


ENMARK-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
near we: conducted by Mr. PLETCHER, and Mr. C. P. 
MASON, Fellow of University College, London, | and | 
Professor a pee Literature in the I 
College. The PUPILS of the above Establishment dere << 
ASSEMBLE on WEDNESDAY, July 3ist. The aim of the sys- 
tem pursued is to combine a competent acquaintance with modern 








| languages, natural science, and the essential features of a good 


—An English Lady and her Daughter, who intend | — 
yelding. on the Continent, wish to take charge of four or six | 
0 





| 
| 





English Education, with the discipline of a sound course of Clas- 
sical and Mathematical Study, and to connect the acquisition of 
substantial knowledge with the cultivation of the habits and cha- 
racter that should mark the Gentleman and the Christian.—Pro- 
spectuses of methods and terms may be obtained on application 
at the School ; or from Mr. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; Messrs. 
Lindsay & Mason, 26,Gresham- -street ; and Messrs. Relfe & Fletcher, 
150, Aldersgate- street. 








‘SUMMER HILL SCHOOL, near Bristo1, will 
\) be RE-OPENED, after the present recess, on TUESDAY, 
the 23rd of July. 

"principal— JOHN STONE, L.L.D. 
Many years Classical and Mathematical Master in eminent Schools, 
and for ten <= in that of the late Kev. Doctor ante 
Rottingdean, Brighton, wr nenee he came to Summer Hill. 
First Classwal Tutor—Rev. Harrsnory, Esq. B.A.,W adham 
College: Oxford. 

There are also four or five resident Assistant Masters, and seven 

or eight Professors, who attend for Modern Languages, Elocution, 
Drawing, Music, Dancing, &c. 

he objects aimed at are to impart 

Ist.—A sound Religious Education, in accordance with the 

Articles re Liturgy of the Church of England. 
2nd.—A good Classical and Mathematical Education to those 

B . are preparing for the Universities, Public Schools, Military 
Colleges, and the learned professions. 

3rd.—A superior Commercial Education, embracing the Modern 
European Languages, English Grammar, and vonpeen, . Writing, 
Arithmetic, Merchants’ Accounts, Geography, History, &c.; in 
fact, a sound liberal Education, Keeping pace with the require- 
ments of the present state of societ 

The discipline of the School is exact, but parental ; corporal 
punishment is resorted to only in case of extreme necessit: y, and 
then in the hands of the Principal alone. 

It is both Dr. and Mrs. Stone’s constant care to provide the 
Pupils liberally with domestic comforts; to treat them univer- 
sally with parental kindness; and scrupulously to mark and cul- 
tivate their dispositions, morals, and health. 

Dr. Stone gratefully acknowledges the kindness and good 
opinion of his numerous friends, the continuance of which it will 
be his most anxious desire to retain ; and he has a well-grounded 
assurance, from long experience, that every boy entrusted to his 
charge will receive such instruction and care as must be e great 
object of parental solicitude.—Summer Hill, July 1, 1854 
THE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 8, 

SOHO-SQUARE.—Mesdames HINTON and WAGHORN, 
who have resided many years abroad, respectfully invite the atten: 
tion of the Nobility, GLI and Principals of Schools to their 
REGISTRY SH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES 
and COMPA) aie 8, with good references. School Propert; 
transferred, and Ly ys recommended in England, France, ap 
Germany. Postage the only expense to principals. 


M ODEL- DRAWING and SKETCHING 
FROM NATURE, Exeter Hall, Strand.—Perspective, 
Landscape, and Figure Drawing taught from Models, the most 
oy method of learning to sketch from Nature. Terms at 
Classes, 208. for twenty Lessons. Schools and Private Families 
stonden ‘A Set of Models, 21s.—For further particulars apply to 
Mr. Ganpeg, 19, Exeter Hall, Strand. 














ON VIEW. 
THE Right Hon. VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 


P.—Pavt & Dominic Cotwacur & Co., 13 and vi 
Pall Mall Bost: Publishers to Her Majesty, beg to announce thi 
they have now on view the Portrait, by JouN PartRinge, Esq., LL 
the above Nobleman, which wa: ted to Lady Pal 
the 22nd, by a Committee of Beblemen Ny Gontianen, The Sub- 
scribers’ names to the Engraving from the Picture, which is now 
in progress, will be published from time to time. Prints, 2. 22. 
Proofs, 41. 4s.; Proofs hefore letters, 6/. 68.; Artist's Proofs, ‘BL. Ba. 


T° TOURISTS.—An ARTIST wishes for a 

PUPIL OR PUPILS, during a short sketching trip on the 
Continent.—Terms and further particulars on =. pre- 
paid, to A. C., at Mr. Street's, 11, Serle- le-street, Lincoln’s In 


T° ARTISTS and OTHERS.—FOR SALE, 
at Maida Hill, Paddington, a moderate-sized HOUSE, with 
STUDIO detached. "he House contains double dining-room, 

drawing- room 16 by 12, four Sosehensbors, kitchen, larder, sculle Ty, 

and two water-closets, with garden back and front: the whole in 
thorough repair. The Studio and Picture Gallery consist of two 
large rooms, the principal of which is 25 by 16; they have appro- 
priate fittings ond are well lighted with skylights. Both premises 
to be sold for 8002, with immediate possession. Apply to Mr 
Aurrep Cox, Auctioneer, 106, New Bond-street, 
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| ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND.—EXETER, 1850, 
PROGRAMME. 

THURSDAY, July 11.—Last day of receiving Implements, Seeds, 
&c., to be exhibited in the Implement Yard, and arranged by the 
Stewards for the Judges’ inspection. . 

TUESDAY, 16.—Stock received in the Show Yard from 8 in the 
morning till 4in the afternoon. 

At 6 o'clock in the afternoon (provided the Judges have com- 
pleted their trials by that hour) Members of Council and Gover- 
nors of the Society will have the privilege of admission into the 
Implement Yard at the same rate as the public the next day, 
namely, at 28, 6d. 2 : 

WEDNESDAY, 17.—The Implement Yard open tothe public from 
8 in the morning till 6 in the evening ; admission 28. 6d. _ 

The Judges to inspect the Live Stock and award the Prizes. 

At 1 o’cluck (or as soon after as all the Judges shall have de- 
livered in their awards) the public to be admitted into the Cattle 
Yard, on the payment of 10s, each person, at the Special En- 
trance; Members of Council and Governors being admitted by 
Tickets, to be purchased at the Finance Department of the 
Society, in the Guildhall. N.B. Notice will be posted uP over 
such entrance when the Judges have completed their awards. 

t 6 o’clock, Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the Athenzeum, 
*On the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Liver in Do- 
mesticated Animals,’ at the conclusion of which the awards of 


ive S 7 } cepti a yar or | 
the Judges of Live Stock (with the exception of the awards for | makers, that have been used for one or two seasons, an 


Horses) will be read. , 

THURSDAY, 18.—The Cattle and Implement Yards open to the 
public from 6 o’clock in the morning till 2 in the afternoon, ad- 
mission 2s. 6d. ; and from 2 till 6 in the evening at 1s. 

The Dinner of the Society in the Great Pavilion (at the ex- 
tremity of Queen-street) at 4 o’clock. Doors open at half-past 3. 
RIDAY, 19—The Cattle and Implement Yards open to the 
public from 6 o'clock in the morning till 12 at noon, admission 
la. each person. = A f 

General Meeting of the Members in the Guildhall, at 10 o’clock 
in the forenoon. ; 

At 11 a.m. Mr. Turner will Attend his Catch-meadows at Bar- 
ton, near Exeter, aud explain to the Members their construction : 
and at 

3p.m. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart. M.P. will receive the 

Members at his Water-meadows, at Killerton, and make arrange- 

ments for their due explanation. 


The Cattle and Implement Show Yards are situate at Mount 
Radford, on the eastern side of the City, between the Heavitree 
and Topsham turnpike-roads, about three-quarters of a mile from 
the Cathedral. 

President—The MAKQU1S of DOWNSHIRE. 
Stewards of Departments, 
GOMES: ov cvcccocccscscsesescecese Mr. Hupson, of Castleacre, Mr. 
STOKEs, Mr. Jonas. 

Col. CuatLtoner, Hon. Duptey 
Pe.aam, M.P., Sir MattHew 
Wuirte Riptey, Bart. 

. Col. Austen. 
. Mr. Henry Wixsox, of Stow- 
langtoft. 


Implements 


Finance .......ccccccsccceeees 
Sale of Tickets ........+eseeeeee 
Receipts and Admission to Show 
LOTUS 2... .ccccccccceccccecces Mr. Raymonp Barker. 
Pavilion Dinner +» Hon. Rosert Henry Cuive, M.P., 
Sir Joun B. JounstTone, 
Bart. M.P., and Mr. Saaw, of 
2. 


Londo 
General Arrangement of Show.. Mr. BranpretH Gisss, 


By Order of the Council, 
London, July 3, 1850. JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 
By the Regulations of the Society, all persons admitted into the 
Show Yards or other places in the temporary occupation of the 
Society during the Meeting, shall be subject to the Kules, Orders, 
and Kegulations of the Council. 


Sale of Tickets, at the Guildhall, Exeter. 

I, Cattle Yard Tickets —To Members of Council and Governors 
only, for admission into the Cattle Yard on the afternoon and 
evening of Wednesday, 2s. 6d. cach; sold on Wednesday from 
10 A.M. till 6 P.M. 

Il. Lecture Tickets.—To Members or their friends, for admission 
to Professor Simonds’s Lecture in the Athenzum, distributed 
gratis on Wednesday from 10 a.m. till 6 r.st. 7 

If. Pavilion Dinner Tickets, price 10s, each (including a pint of 
wine). 1. To Members only, on Wednesday, from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. 
2. To Members or their friends, on Thursday, from 8 a.m. till 3 p.m. 

The Tickets for admitting the public into the Show Yards will 
be sold at the entrance of the Show Yards during the respective 
periods of the exhibition of Implements and Stock. ; 

Subscriptions due to the Society will be received by the Finance 
Committee, at the Guildhall. 


SOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
\O of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES. | Established 1772 


‘resident, 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice-President. 
Lord Kenyon. 


an Treasurer. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors. 
John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq. 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven-street on Wednesday, 
the 3rd day of July, 1850, the cases of 12 Petitioners were con- 
sidered, of which 8 were approved, 1 rejected, and 3 deferred for 
inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 5th of June, FOUR DEBTORS, 
of whom 3 had wives and 8 children, have been discharged from 
the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense of whose libera- 
tion, including every charge connected with the Society, was 115/, 
193, 8d. ; and the following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT:— 
8. E. Chandos Pole, Esq , per Messrs. Cocks & Co.......A. £2 2 0 
Sir James Musgrove, Bart., per Messrs. Hoare 10 0 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Baukers :— Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres, and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 

YUTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 

in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury, Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
moneae, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 lb. on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
1v0-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. The joints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, in 
lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the Gutta 
Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London; 
and sold by their wholesale dealers 














THE ORGAN OF SPEECH. 

Mr. BROSTER, F.A.S.E., the Original Discoverer (in Edin- 
burgh, 1823) of the System for restoring the Organ of Speech under 
every defect, in SvAMMERING, WEAKNESS of the CHEST 
from over-working in Public Speaking, Clerical Duty, &. &.— 
After successful treatment in above Five Hundred Cases, being, 
though far advanced in life, still fully adequate to the work, has 
reduced his practice to Two cases only at one period: in which 
occupation he is, generally. fully engaged. 

Under the sanction of the Highest Authorities of the Church, 
and by their particular desire, he respectfully makes this an- 
nouncement. a 

Mr. B. has been induced to purchase a property at * Sandown 
Bay,” which commands a magnificent Sea and Land View, and is 
situate in the most salubrious part of the Isle of Wight. 

Chester Lodge, Sandown Bay, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, 


uly, 1850. 

( RGAN PERFORMANCE, by Mr. J. F. 
BURROWES, Jun., on a new organ by Bishop, at No. 1, 

Lisson-grove, on Friday, the 19th of July, at 7 o'clock, consisting 

of a Selection from the Works of Handel, Bach, Mendelssohn, &e. 

—Tickets to be had at Cuappeti’s, Cramer's, Appison’s, and 

D’Acmaine’s Music Warehouses. 


GECOND-H AND PIANOFORTES for SALE. 


—A large stock of Pianofortes of every description, by the best 





are but 
little deteriorated, may be purchased at CHAPPELL’S, at greatly 
reduced prices, and exchanged within six months if not liked.— 
Cuarpe.u’s Musical Library, 50, New Bond-street. 


PIANOE ORTES for HIRE, at CHAPPELL'S, 

50, NEW BOND-STREET.—Every variety of Grand, Cot- 
tage, and Square Pianofortes, by Erard, Broadwood, Collard, 
Oetzmann, &c.: and of HARPS by Erard, for Sale or Hire. Any 
one hiring a Pianoforte for not less than one year, can (if desired) 
choose a perfectly new instrument from the factories of any of the 
best makers.—50, New Bond-street. Sly 


THE CALOTY PE.— Horne, THorNTHWAITE 
& Woop, 123, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON, beg to 

invite attention to their STOCK of APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, 

PAPER, &c, for the above beautiful Art. 

pepeeher Turner's (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Pure PYRO-GALLIC ACID. 

_ Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 


TALIAN FRESCO PAINTING and DECO- 

RATIONS.—Messrs. GALLI & COTTI have just completed 

two rooms at Richmond in the pure Fresco-Italian style.— Cards 

to view the same to be obtained at Mr. RoLanpr’s Foreign Library, 

2”, Berners-street, Oxford-street.— Messrs. G. & C. can execute any 

style of Decorations, either in Oil, Fresco, or Water-colour (Dis- 
emper). 


_ y g : 
\ TEDDING and ADDRESS CARDS—Silver 
Enamel Envelopes—Breakfast Invitations—“* At Home” 
Notes, &c., in the latest fashion and perfection—Stamping in Silver, 
Gold, and Colour Relief, unequalled for heraldic correctness and 
brilliancy— French Enamel backed Cards, as in Paris. Crest Dies 
engraved without charge where 21s. worth of Stationery is taken. 
A Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, stamped with any Crest, for 
2ls., including every charge.—H. Do.sy, 56, Regent-street, Quad- 

rant, three doors from County Fire Office. 

EGENT HOTEL, LEAMINGTON 
THOMAS B. JEFFERY begs respectfully to acquaint his 
Patrons that this Establishment has recently undergone very ex- 
tensive alterations, by which he is enabled to offer improved ac- 
commodation at very moderate charges. A tariff is placed in each 
room, including every item necessary to calculate the expenditure 
of those who may be pleased to favour the Regent with their sup- 
port; and in preparing this, the object of the Proprietor has been 
to satisfy the public generally of the great advantages this Hotel 
now offers.' 


Dire r 

LERKSHIP WANTED, by a Young Man 
/ who can produce the highest testimonials and references, and 
would be glad to make himself useful in any way to promote the 
interests of his Employers, Is thoroughly acquainted with Dock 
and Custom-House business, accustomed to accounts, and would be 
satisfied with a very low salary for the sake of a permanent engage- 
ment. The advertiser would give security if required, Address 

C. G. Q , care of Mrs. Martin, 162, Fenchurch-street, London. 


TO ASSURANCE SOCIETIES AND CAPITALISTS. 
OR SALE, one moiety of a Freehold Landed 


Estate. An eminent Geologist is of opinion that the caverns 
contain diamond. Address H. H., Mr. Street's, 11, Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


T° BE SOLD, an INSULATED HOUSE, 
; in a large Garden, with Offices, Stable, and Carriage-House, 
No. 17, Burton-street, near the Euston Station, University College, 
&c. It is peculiarly adapted for an Architect, Engineer, Artist, 
Surgeon, or small Private Family. The House is in good repair, 
well drained and ventilated, and consists of twelve rooms, with 
cellars,and water-closet on basement, ground, and first floors.—For 
particulars and cards to view apply to Messrs. Muscrove & Gaps- 
pen, Old Broad-street, City; or Nasu, 1, Leigh-street, Burton- 
crescen 
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DISPUTED LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIgs, 


(orl ES of the REPORT of the ANNUAL 
/ MEETING, held at the London Tavern, on the lith 
may now be had at the — cl oe Coeeen 4 
ALE) OBERTSON 
London Indisputable Life “tye 4 Company, SOR, Manager, 
72, Lombard-street, 12th July, 1850. 


DEFECTS in the PRACTICE of LIFE 


SURANCE, and SUGGESTIONS for their REMEDY, 4th 
tion, published by Orr & Co. Paternoster-row, price ls, * Sd 
——— ——— 


Sales by Auction, 
Important Collection of Pictures of the highest quality, 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON » 
fully give Notice, that on SATURDAY, July 20, at thei 
Great Room, 8, King-street, St. James’s-square, they will SELL 
AUCTION, the very VALUABLE and IMPORTANT co 
TION of CAPITAL PICTURES, formed nearly a Century 
and removed from a noble i i € country, com. 
rising—St. Francis, a beautiful work of Murillo—A "Grand 
andseape, by S. Rosa, one of his very finest works; and 4 
pair of Sacred Subjects by the same great master—A pair of 
very important works of N. Poussin, known as the Montmoreney 
Poussin—Bacchus and Ariadne, the celebrated work of Guido, 
engraved by Frei—The Daughter of Herodias, a lovely work of 
Carlo Dolce—Fine Portraits, by Titian, Murillo, and Van 
—A charming Landscape, by Claude—The Graces unyej 
Nature, the exquisite work of Rubens, painted for Villiers, 
of Buckingham— Rainier Anslo and his Mother, a grand work of 
Rembrandt—A Village Féte, a superb chef-d’euvre of Teniers— 
Landscapes, by Gaspar Poussin, Berghem, Pynacker, Orizonte: 
and many other fine works, all in the finest state, . 
. ay be publicly viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues 
iad, 








Rosewood Cabinet of 58 Drawers by Dowbeggin, Rose Engine 
Lathe, and a Miscellaneous Collection of Objects of Natural 
History and Science. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AvC. 

I TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 

on FRIDAY, 19th of July, at 12 o'clock, A MISCELLANEODS 

COLLECTION, consisting of Shells, Minerals, Fossils, British ang 

Foreign Insects, Books on Natural History, Greenough’s Gedo 

gical Map, Pictures, a capital Rosewood Cabinet of 58 drawers, g 

Deal Cabinet of 15 drawers, Rose Engine Lathe, Soda-water My 

chine, Electrical Machine and Apparatus by Adams, Copying My 

chine, Chemicals, Smee’s Battery, pair of Globes, Silver Tea Caddy 

and Eggstand, &c. &c. 4 
May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Caty 

logues had. 





FOR SALE—A BARGAIN, 
UCTORES CLASSICI LATINI, cum Netis 
in ssum Delphini et Variorum. A complete set of Valpys 
Edition of the Delphin and Variorum Classics, 158 vols. 8vo. bound 
in cloth, marbled leaves, only 182. 188. (published at 142 guineas) 
G. Wiis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


OHN CHAPMAN’s CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
e chiefly Secondhand in Theology, Fine Arts, Belles Lettres, 
Voyages and Travels, &c., Part 1X., is now ready. Gratis onap 
plication. 142, Strand. 
CATALOGUE ofa VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS.of TRAVELS, HISTORY, &c., 
cipally relating to AMERICA, on SALE by RICH, BROTHERS, 
12, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, (removed from Red Lion-square) 
is just published, and will be sent, , to any one applying for it, 
lso may be had, 
BrisiioTtHEQuE Américaine, ou Catalogue des 
Ouvrages relatifs 4 l’Amérique qui ont paru depuis sa découverte 
jusqu’a l’An 1700, par H. TERN UX, 8vo. 8. 6d. 197 
BrsiiotnecaA Americana Nova, a Catalogue of 
Books vo mgs to America, from 1700 to 1844, by 0. RICH, 2 vola 
8vo. boards, 14 88, 





The same, Vol. IT. only, 14s. 
A Catalogue of Books relating to Ame- 
rica before 1700, thin 8vo, 28, 6d. nN 1888 
BisuiotHEQuvE Asiatique et Africaine, par H, 
TERNAUX, Svo. 102, , . , Paris, 18a 
Voyages, Relations, et Mémoires Originaux, pout 
servir A l’Histoire de la découverte de l'Amérique, publiés pourls 
premiére fois en Francais, par H. TERNAUX Compans, 10 vols, 
8yo. (published at 914 francs), 22, 23. ‘Seb Paris, 1837-8 
Ditto, Second Series, principally taken from un- 
published Spanish MSS., 10 vols. 8vo. 22. 28. 1840-1 


HISTORY OF THE SALINE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA, 
In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. 
{HOLERA and its CURES; an HISTORICAL 
/ SKETCH, with Meteorological and other Tables. By J. 
STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D., &c. &e. 
Wn. 8. Orr & Co., Paternoster-row. 








EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvoriongEERs, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat Auction, 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 





RALWway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vict. cap. 40. 
Railway Passengers insured against loss of Life by Railway 
Accident, and proportionate Compensation allowed in cases of 


Personal Injury. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Tickets for a Single Journey only, irrespective of distance : 
To Insure £1,000, in a First-Class Carriage, premium 3d, 
500, in a Second ” ” 2d, 
° 200, in a Third 9% ” 1d, 
For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the Company also 
issues Periodical Tickets. 
To insure £1,000. 
For One Month, premium 5a, ) With the option of travel- 
Three Months, ,, oe ee ling in any class Car- 
Six Months, riage from any Rail- 
Twelve Months, , ae0e way in the Kingdom. 

These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of the 
Railwaysin England and Scotland; and the Periodical Tickets 
likewise of the Provincial Agents, and at the Company’s Offices, 
No. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 

To bring the advantages offered by this Company within the 
reach of all classes, Tickets are also issued to insure 2001, for 12 
months, at the small premium of 5s., which can be obtained by 
transmitting the name and address of the party wishing to insure 
to the Offices of the Company, with a Post-office gon Ma for the 
premium, ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 





Just ready, price 108. 6d, cloth lettered, 
Ix ILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HALL 
An entirely new edition of Mr. and Mrs. Hall's popular 
. EEK AT KILLARNEY,’ C ted by an actual 
Visit in 1850. With Twenty ngravings on Steel from Drawings 

y I. Creswick, A.R.A, and W. H. Barrierr; also, 150 Er 

gravings on Wood by various Artists. 
London: Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
Price 38. 16mo. cloth, 
(JOETHES HERMANN and DOROTHEA 

x (DUBLIN TRANSLATION.) 

“Tn this work the horrors of sorehqeouany weenee are contrasted 
with those homefelt pleasures which none but Goethe has so beaur 
tifully sung. His other works are comparative s 
Germany, while this is treasured by yours and old. Mr. Winter 
has familiarized it to the plain English reader in this masterly 
translation, which we recommend to every student of cons 
literature, and to all who prefer works written in a calm @ 
religious spirit.”— Tablet, Weekly Chronicle, Weekly News, Morning 
Chronicle, Belfast News, &e. &c. &e. ‘ 

Simpkin & Marshell. ‘Walker, Liverpool. 


COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince 
Now rely, Vol. IL. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 11. 58. L 
HE ROYAL PH RASEOLOGICA 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J.C. TARVER 
French Master, Eton College. FRENCH-ENGLISH PART. 
Vol. I., containing the English-French Part, may 
be had of all Booksellers. . —* 
** “ The work before us is so far superior to all pa ) 
tionaries of the same languages, as to be certain 0! superseding 
them sooner or later.”— Atheneum. 
Dulau & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square 
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= night HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. MP. 
L & aye COLNAGHI, 13 and 14. 
beg to ng that Mr, Sauvat Cousins has 
i rom Sir Tx s LAWRENCE'S 
pied the he Eng Mont PEE £ The Plate con outuled im- 
Re a7 ole seen a Pall Mall East) will be published 
ints, 11. 18.; Proofs, 22. 28. ; Proofs before letters, 3. 33. ; 





zene OF SIR ROBERT PEEL.— 
LLOYD, BROTHERS, & CO. beg to announce that 

ce ready for publication in a few days, a most striking 

oe ATT of the hate SIR ROBERT PEEL, drawn on Stone 
Picture by JAMES aon . Esq. For the remarkable ac- 

from & f the likeness the Publishers have only to refer to the 
curacy 0 crs to the Artist by the Son of the late 


sted Bar aoe 
, « Whitehall Gardens, London. 

vortrait you have taken of Sir Robert Peelis, in my 
pm Es satisfactory one I ever saw, and I shall therefore 
happy to mone a subscriber. * Yours, &c. 
temost mes Pal Joun Pret.” 
pw aiice 128. $ moO roofs, 28. ; Artist's Proofs, 1. 118. 6d.—The 
Pritt? of Proofs will be so limited that early application is quite 


ople 
essential eel an, Brothers & Co. 22, Ludgate-hill, London. 


UST Dust OF THE LATE RIGHT HON. 

B SIR noneet F PE —'s spore P x — 
PALMER respectfully informs the Nobility, 
4 a that a BUS' Sit modelled from his Portrait, of 
Statesman, by T. 8. Westmacorr. Esq., is now in 
mediate sabiieasion in * Copel: und’s Statuary, and 
n afew days at Mr. Copeland's Warehouse, 160, New 

” rice to Subscribers One Guine 

The following letter from Mr. John Peel, son of the Right Hon. 
. bears ample testimony to the accuracy and authenticity 


atibe Likeness “ Whitehall Gardens, Aug. 13, 1848. 
“Bir, ~The Portrait you have taken of Sir Kobert Peel is, in my 
jon, the most satisfactory one I ever saw, and I shall therefore 
be most happy to become a subscriber. 
“Mr. James Palmer, 
var Porter’ 8 Road. 


“Sir, 
ion, t! 


= Yours, &e. 
“Joun Pee.” 


~~ Jost pobilbed, with a Map of Gaul, price 4s, bound, 

AIL JU CAESARIS OPERA OMNIA; 
ad amet EXEMPLARIUM FIDEM RECE 
giTA, Notulis Sermone Anglicano Exaratis Tilustrata, et Indice 
Nominum BET Uberrimo Instructa; in usum Scholarum. 

tudio JOHANNIS DYMOCK, LL.D. 
atise Decima Octave, Bord, Faint 
is Bell et Bradfute, et Oliver et Boye inburgi ; 
Le, apud Longman et Soc. ; Hamilton, / Adams et Soc. : 
Simpkin, Marshall et Soc. ; et W hittaker et Soc. Londini. 





Lately published, price 7s. bound, . 
JAIR’S TYROS DICTION ARY of the 
LATIN LANGUAGE, . 
Bemodelled and enlarged, by Professor FERGUSON. Aberdeen. 
Bell & Bradfute, and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Clarke & Son, 
Aberdeen ; and aa Marshall & Co. London. 


ately published, price és. 6d. board 
LAY FAIR’ S ELEMENTS of GEOME TRY. 
Tenth Edition. 
In which the Notes are adapted to Students, and the Treatises on 
Trigonometry are re- a a extended 

By the Rev. P. KELLAND, A.M. t.8. Lond. and Edin. 
Professor of Mathematics in the U fe rsity of Edinburgh. 
Bel & Bradfute, and VUliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Longman, 
Brown, Green & a and Whittaker & Co. London. 





Just published, Nish 98. 
CORNELII CITI OPERA. 
. Recensuit A. R. pe A, LL.D. 
Editio Nova. 
Bell et Bradfute. Lendini; 
; et Simpkin, Marshall et 8 
Just published, price 4d. z 
gg SSIVE G EOGRAPHY. 
FIRST BOO 
WILL 1AM STE . EN, D.D. 
late Head Master of George Heriot’s Hospital, now Minister of 
Trinity College Parish, Edinburgh. 
Hiinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
In Svo. cloth, price 78. 6d., or free by post, : 
N ESSAY on the NEW ANALYTIC of 
LOGICAL FORMS; being that which gained the Prize 
yposed by Sir William ‘Hamilton, in the year 1846, for the best 
mean ot the New Doctrine propounded in his Lectures. By 
MAS SPENCER BAYNES. With an Historical ADI endix, 
ithe Author, and Note by Sir WILLIAM HAMILTO 
lately published, in 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d., or free by post, 68. 6d. 
LOGIC; or, the Art of Thinking. Being the 


Port-Royal Logie. a from the F rench. With an Intro- 
tution, by T. 8. BAYNE 





Edinburgi : 


Jonge an et Soc. ; Whit- 
taker et Soe. 








Gutherand & Knox. London: Simpkin, Mar- 





inburgh : 

hall & 

Now ready, 

T HE R o MAN. A Dramatic Poem. 
y SYDNEY YENDYS. 

“Any work which Waientes areturn to the completeness of poetic 
wt must have welcome at our hands, and we know of none for 
jas which so thoroughly fulfils the ‘condition as this dramatic 
yem of ‘the R: Should any one, after the preceding ex- 
tuts, doubt whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should 
umost despair of his conversion. But we should not abandon the 
tempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the ensuing 
Gxription of the Coliseum. The abstract grandeur and melan- 
tuly of Rome stands ernbodied in the picture.”-- The Atheneum. 

ttime would fail us to quote or even to indicate a type of 

the beautiful, melting, and magnificent passages in this noble 
Our readers must perceive from our extracts that our 

uthor belongs more to the masculine than the mystic school. 
perin thought, he is clear in language and in purpose. Since 
bron's dramas we have seldom had such fiery and vigorous verse. 
reuends the strong with the tender in natural aud sweet pro- 
Wrtions. His genius vaults into the lyric motion with great ease 
wi mastery. He isa minstrel as well asa bard, and has shown 
bver over almost every form of lyrical composition. We are not 
idumed to say that we expect more from him than from any other 

{ar rising * Sons of the Morning.’”—Eclectic Review. 

— hand that has struck this lyre is the hand of a macten r.”— 

ne Sun 
aglty man might be proud to be theauthor of this poem, which, 
i Production of an author hitherto unknown, is full of 

Tichest promise and at any rate shows us that we have poets 
dee wriue us who, if they would but take equal ps nins with our 

tei aT re cay “ le of achie ve ments not any way inferior t ) 


imaginati ~ Pa: as scarcely any living wr 
~The Guardian, c 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-sireet. 





CHAMBERS’S 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


—— ee 


Already published, all strongly bound in dark-coloured 


cloth. 


Directories. 


Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age 
Infant Education from ‘Two to Six Years of Age 


English Section. 


First Book of Reading 

Second Book of Reading .. 
Simple Lessons in Reading .. 
Rudiments of Knowledge 
Moral Class-Book 
Introduction to Composition 
Introduction to Grammar 


Grammar, Two Parts, each 
Etymology . oe 


Elocution . 
History of the English Language ‘and Literature... > 


Introduction to Arithmetic ee 
Arithmetic, 


Arithmetical and Mathematical. 


ee ee Is. 
Advanced Treatise ° oo 28 


Key to Arithmetic ee oe ee 2s. 


Book-keeping by Single Entry . 
Book- keeping by Single and Double Entry 
Commercial Tables. 


ls. 


(Nearly ones 


Algebra .. ° ; ee . 
Key to Algebra ° ° 
Plane Geometry ° 

Key to Plane Geometry 

Solid and Spherical weruetey 


Practical Mathematics, 


Two Parts, ‘each 


Key to Practical Mathematics 
Mathematical Tables ee oe 


Scientific. 


Introduction to the Sciences 


Laws of Matter 


and Motion oe 


Mechanics 

Hydrostaties, Hyaraulies, and Pneumatics ee 
Acoustics ee ° ee ° 
Optics o* *- 

Astronomy 

Electricity 

Meteorology .. 

Chemistry .. 

Animal Physiology — ee 

Zoology 

Vegetable Phy siolozy 

Geology .. 


Historical. 


History of Greece 

History of Rome .. 

History of the British Empire ° 
Exemplary and Instructive Biograp hy 


Writing and Drawing 


Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental ; 


Another Set 


in Fifteen prepared Copy-Books (post size), each 
, in Len Books (/volscap size), each .. 


First Book of Drawing .. “e eo 
Second Book of Drawing .. 


Geographical. 


Geographical Primer ; ee 8d. 


Text-Book of Geography for Engl ‘and 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS of England, 


10d. 
"Scotland, 
Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America, South America, 
Africa, and the Hemispheres. Each Map measures 5 feet 
2 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth; alto- 
gether forming Ten Maps; nine of which are at 14s. each; 
the Hemispheres (including Astronomical Diagrams), 21s. 


Treland, 


SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 


PRIME R ATLAS; ; containing nine quarto Ms Maps, 


phy; containing thirty-four quarto Maps, co- 
loure - 108s. Gd. 


coloured 2s. Gd. 


Classical Series, 


With Introductions and Notes in English, by Dr. ZUMPT, 


Latin Grammar 


Cc. 


c.8 
Q. Curtius Rufus, de Gestis Alexandri Magn 
hk ee ° 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selectae 

T. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 


W.S8. 


of the University of Berlin, and Dr. 
the High School, Edinburgh. 


Gd. 
6d. 
Od. 
Od. 
6d. 
6d. 


Julii C ‘aesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico 
Sallustii Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha 


irgilii Maronis Carmina 


Livii Historiarum Libri Ih. Il. XXI. XXIL. 
{ Nearly 
Ready.) 

*,* Other Works in preparation. 


W. & R. Cuamonens, Edinburgh ; 
Orr & Co. London; J. M‘Guasuan, Dublin 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


SCHMITZ, Rector of 





INTERESTING PRESENT. 
CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. 5s. bound, 


7 COLOGICAL RESEARCHES. 
By W. J: BRKODERIP, Esq. F.RS. &. 

“ No work in our | is better calculated than the ‘Zoolo- 
gical Recreations’ to furnish a handbook Lay ee cherish or 
awaken a love for natural history.” White's Belbo 

“This volume takes rank with White's Selborne, Waterton’s 
Sketches, and that delightful class of books.”— Examiner. 

H enry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW WORK BY THE CELEBRATED JOHN EVELYN. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, 21s. bound, 


The HISTORY of RELIGION, 


By JOHN EVELYN, 

Author of “ Sylva,’ ac. 
Now first published, by permission of W. Evelyn, Esq. M.P. 
from the original MS. in the Library at Wo Edited, with 
Notes, by the Rev. R. M. Evanson, B.A. 

“ We are dispesed to rate the value of this learned, pious, and 
most able treatise above that of any other of the author’s works, 
In it Evelyn anticipates all the arguments of Butler, Warburton, 
Waterland, Paley, and Magee. As an epitome of all the later argu- 
ments against the infidelity of the 17th and 18th centuries,* The 
History of Religion’ is indeed invaluable.”"—Standard. 

Teury Culburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough street. 








This day is published, price 7s. cloth, 
_ anaes von ete ee 
rd edition, revised and enlar, 
| Deweer IC PRACTICE of HOMEOPATHY. 
By P. F. CURIEF, M.D. 
Aylott & Zones. 0, Pevemosts r-row. Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
ue A 2 a few days will be published, 
| HE ANTIQU!’ riES of RICHBOROUGH, 
RECULVER, and LYMNE, in Kent. By C. ROACH 
SMITH. F.8.A. Profusely illustrated with Ete hings and Wood- 
cuts, by F. W. Fairwort. .8.A. In small 4to. price 2is, 
_d. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, 5 Soho, 
n a few days, in feap. 8vo. 
p< OEMS. “ke WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
London : Chs apman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
ablin id. M’Glashan. 





Now ready, 
WESTMINSTEK and FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CV. and No. XC., for JULY, 1850, 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN, 

LIFE OF DR. COMBR. 

CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

7. PROSTITUTION, 

Travels in the Netherlands.—Histoire Morale des Femmes— 
Storia d'Italia narrata al Popvlo Italiano.—The Fall of the 
ee —Gratuité du Crédit.— Annuaire de Economie 
olitique. 


‘THE 


CriticaL axp Miscecitaneous Notices. 
G. Luxford, Whitefriars’-strect. Fleet-street. 


ROAD AND RAILWAY 
GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND. 


A New Epition, greatly entancep and rmproven, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
AND ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE 
THROUGH ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Containing 194 Routes, and illustrated by 26 elaborately con- 
structed Maps and Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The 
Index contains upwards of 5,000 Names, and embraces a List of 


the Inns im all the Towns and Villages. The volume is tersely 
written, closely printed, and portable in size, Price 10s. 6d, 





GUIDE TO THE LAKES. 


A Fourtu Epitioy, Revisep and Improven, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES, 
incinding an ax on the Geology of the District, by JOHN 

HILLIPs, F_R.S. G.L., late Professor of Geology and Mine- 
Falony, in the University of Dublin 
Map, by W. Hucues; Charts of the Lakes, Views of the -cenery, 


and an ample Itinerary of all the Routes, with the Distances accu- 
rately laiddown, ina neat portable vulume, price 53, 


With a minutely accurate 


GUIDE FOR SCOTLAND. 
An Eicuta Epitioy, Conrecrep throughout, of 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
SCOTLAND. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; 25 Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and interesting Localities, (including Plans of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow); numerous Views of the sc nery, om 


Wood and Steel; and a copious Itinerary. In a handsome port- 
able volume, price se. 6d. 


OF 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE TO THE 
BLACk’S 
BLACck’'s 
BLack’'s 
BLACK’S 
BLACK’ 
BLACK’s 

S 

3 

3 


HIGHLANDS, 
EconoMICAL Tourist oF SCOTLAND, 
Guipk THROUGH EDINBURGH. 2s. Gd. 
GUIDE THROUGH GLasGow. 2s, 
TRAVELLING Map oF ENGLAND, 
TRAVELLING Map oF ScoTLAND. 4s. 6d, 
TRAVELLING MAP OF IRBLAND. 2s. Gd. 
Mar ov THB Eneuisn Lake Dtstaict. 
; Mare or Norta Waxes. Is. 6d. 
Map or Soutn Wates. Is. 6d. 
3; County Maps or Scotnanp. 1s. and Is. 67. each. 
*s PLAN OF EDINBURGH AND Environs. Is. 6d, 
TOURIST’S MEMORIAL OP SCOTLAND. 5s. 
Mar or CenTraL Evnors. 4s. 6d, 


Apam & CHARLES 
Aud > 


10s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


4s. Gd. 


BLack's 2s. Gd. 


Buiack, Edinburgh; 
vlad by all vvksellers. 
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Price 68. cloth 
| hed N MEMORIAM. Scecond Edition. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


=. WORDSWORTII'S NEW POEM. 
vy 27 will be published, in one volume, demy 8 
r ‘HE PRE LUDE;; or,G ROW TH ofa POET'S 
MIND; an Autobiog raphical } Poe 
By WILLIAM Worbsiortut 
Just published, New Edi 
im WORDSW ORTH'S POE TICAL WORKS. 
In 7 volumes, fuolscap 8vo. Price 35s. cloth, 
2. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 6 volum es, 2imo. Price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 1 volume, medium 8vo. Price 20s. cloth. 
E dward Moxon, Dover-street. 

















Will be ready on Monds ay, small S8vo. price 78. 6¢ 
YHE LIFE of EBE NE vay RE L L 1OTT, 
: the CORN-LAW RHYMER._ Edited by his § 
JOHN WATKINS. Including his Private Corres 
distinguished Contemporaries, &c., from authentic so 
sible to the Editor only. 
Lon lon: John Me ortimer, Publisher, ¢9, Fleet-street. 








urces, acces 





This day is publish ed, in crown Svo. cloth, 2s, éd. 


AMERICAN NOTES 
FOR GENERA STEREO 


I 
ARLES DI 
Cheap Edition, ec ~ a ny and revi 
Preface by the Author, and a Fr ‘on ti 

________—ondon: ( hs apman & Hat 








od ee rhout. with a New 
ce by C. Stanfield, R.A. 
, 186, Strand. 








day is published, in 8vo. 2s. Gd. 
T HE T E 'M PLAR: a Puay, in Five Acts, 
By ANGLIOLO R. SLOUS. 
__—sondon : Chapman & Hall, Iss, Strand, 


ast published, in 2 vols. Sv« 


MEMorRs: and PAPERS of SIR. “ANDREW 
MITCHELL, K.B., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from the Court of Great Britain to the Court of 
Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. 
By ANDREW BISSET, 
Of Lincoln's Inn, Bar ‘rister-at- Law, and M./ B. of Trin ity College, 
Cambridge. W ith a Portrai 
London : Chapman & Ha all, 186, Strand. 





” Next week , post Svo, 
0 UN G S&F ee 
By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, MP. 
London: John W. Parker, West St: one. 


> m W ednesday next, witha Portra 
VHE oP INIONS of SIR ROBE RT PEEL, 
expressed in Parliament and in Public. Second Edition ; 
with a Biog sphical Memoir. 
London: Arthur Hi ill, Virtue & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Thi is published small svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d 
YON VERSATIONS on HU MAN N ATURE, 


for the Young. 
By Mrs. CONYNGHAM ELLIS. 
Withs an Tntr auction by SAMUEL, Lor p Bis SHOP OF Oxrorp. 














PNecibit tSvo. price 2s. 6d 
. ey ° - 

[HE FAW K ES" S of YORK in the SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY: including Notices of the Early 

History of Guye Fawkes, the Gunpowder Plot Conspirator. 
By ROBE IRT DAVIE: S, Esq. F.s 
Published by J. B. Nichols ‘ J. G. Nick 101s, 25, Parliament- 

street, Westminster. 














t publishe 
EF ATHER NE Ww MAN’ Ss. “LECTURES on 
certain DIFFICUL ‘rime ANGLICANS in submitting 

to the C ATHOL Ic CHURC 

No. 8 The Political ‘State of Catholic Countries 
no Prejudice to the Sanctity of the Church. 

No. 9. The Religious Character of Catholic 
Countries no Prejudice to the Sanctity o if hy 1e Church, 

s. each, or by post, } 

*y* Nos. 10,11, and 12, completing the > alos will be published 
speedily. 

London: Burns & Lambert, 17, Portman-street, and 63, Pater- 
noster-row, 

YEMAINS of ROMAN ART in CIREN- 

\ CESTER, the Site of Ancient Corinium, Conta ining Plates 
by De la Motte of the magnificent ‘essellated Pavements dis- 
covered in August and September, 1849, with copies of the grand 
Heads of Ceres, Flora,and Pomona, reduced by the Talbotype from 
fac-simile tracings of the origina her with various other 
Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 

Octavo Edition, plain, 

Quarto Edition, having the Plates of the Tessella ted Pavements 
Ul coloured, : 

In the Quarto Edition the folding of 
smaller volume is avoided. 

London: Geo, Bell, 186, Fleet-street. _ 
Just published, in 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
yor r . AT rN 
beep: CHRISTIAN PARENT. 
By the Rev. A. B. MUZZEY. 

Contents: Home—its Associations—its lufiuence. The Parent— 
his Office not sreneieraee The Step-Mother. School Education. 
‘Teaching insuflici¢ ay fe aining Lssential. sets ae Cor 
Punishment. rent. Moral Courage lf: 
Motives to be ¢ 1 Chile need. "leect 
Books, Companic ous Education. Domestic 
Worship. Objec The bBible—Singing. 
Reasonable Expectations. lucation. Indirect In- 
fluence of the Mother. Parental A Educate Jointly for 
both Worlds. i 

Hodson, £2, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

















the Plates necessary for the 



















a 
d. Sympathy wi 
8, Uecupations. Reli 

















Incr. 8yo. 4s, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the W ork, 
E UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted | 
for the Use of S¢hools, or for Self- instruction. 
B . D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime dad Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s, 6d. 


(1OOLE Y’S GEOME TRICAL PRO PO- 
/J SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supp lement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercise: appended ti Son * Elements,’ for the | 
use of Teachers and private Stud nts. Upy s of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustratedinitby | 
new Diagrams. 

Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. a 
ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAORs 

By JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 


B. FEtLowes, Ludgate-street. 





CUMMING’S SOUTH AFRICAN TRAVELS. 





This day, with 16 Woodcuts, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


ADVENTURES OF THE LION HUNTER OF 


SOUTH AFRICA; 


With ANECDOTES of the CHASE of the WILD BEASTS in the 
FAR INTERIOR, 
By ROUALEYN GORDON CUMMING, Esq., of Altyre. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








his day is published, 


HEARTS IN MORTMAIN, AND CORNELIA: 
A NOVEL. 


1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


London: Joun CHapMAy, 142, Strand. 





The Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ 


Now ready, at all the Liprarigs, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL, ADELAIDE LINDSAY. 


Edited by the Author of ‘ Emmt1a Wynpiam,’ &e. 





MORNINGS AT MATLOCK. | THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
By R. SHELTON MACKENZIB, D.C.L. COUNTRY; 


5 Or, The FIELD, the FOREST, and the FIRESIDE. 





3 vols. 
3y WILLIAM HOWITT 
“Dr. Mackenzie's stories are a interesting and attractive: Author fe mg Book of the Seasons * &e 
some for their depth of interest, for their kindly satire, _ : , ee . 
others for their apt sketches of pat acter: "—Britannia, 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. 


PETTICOAT COVERNMENT: A NOVEL. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘ The Lottery of Marriage,’ ‘ Father Eustace,’ &c. 





Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 





Just published, the Second Edition, with Additions, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC POULTRY; 


THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 
By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


Domestic Fowl in general, The Grey China Goose, The Pea Fowl, 

The Guinea Fowl, The White Fronted or Laughing The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
The Spanish Fowl, Goose, Fowls, 

The Speckled Dorkings, The Wigeon, The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, The Teal, and its congeners, The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, The White China Goose, The Lark-crested Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, The Tame Duck, The Poland Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, The Domestic Goose, Bantam Fowls, 

The Mute Swan, The Bernicle Goose, The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Canada Goose, The Brent Goose, The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Egyptian or Cape Goose, The Turkey, The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls 


The Musk Duck, 
“Tt will be found a useful and intelligent guide to the poultry-keeper; while the lively and often amusing manner it 
which it is written, gives it a claim upon the attention of the general reader.”"—Midland Counties Herald. 
‘‘ This book is the best and most modern authority that can be consulted on the general management of pouliry.” on 
Ss trang 8€! 
Published by James Matrnrws,at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GazsErT, 
5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden; and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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volume the First, with very copious Index, now ready, price 9s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Every Saturday, 16 Pages Foolscap Quarto, price 3d., or stamped, 4d. 
AND IN PARTS AT THE END OF EACH MONTH, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


4 MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, ETC. 





This periodical is, as its name implies, especially intended to assist Men of Letters and of Research in their pursuits. 
Those who meet with facts worthy of preservation, nay record them in its columns; while those, again, who are pursuing 
literary inquiries, may, through this MepiUM, ask for information on points which have bafiled their own individual re- 
arches. How often is even the best-informed writer stopped by an inability to solve some doubt or understand some 
obscure allusion which suddenly starts up before him! How often does a reading man stumble upon some elucidation of 
, doubtful phrase or disputed passage ;—some illustration of an obsolete custom hitherto unnoticed ;—some biographical 
anecdote or precise date hitherto unrecorded ;—some book, or some edition, hitherto unknown or imperfectly described. 
This Publication, as everybody's commonplace book, will be a depositary for those who find such materials, and a resource 
for those who are in search of them; and by this inter-communication of lovers of Literature will, it is believed, form a 
most useful supplement to works already in existence,—a treasury for enriching future editions of them,—and an impor- 
tant contribution towards a more perfect history than we yet possess of our Language, our Literature, and those to whom 





we owe them. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the Publisher, Mr. GEORGE BELL, No. 186, Fleet-street, 


by whom also Advertisements will be received. 


A SpectueEN NUMBER FORWARDED ON THE RECEIPT OF Four Postace Stamrs. 


The Numbers already published contain Articles by— 


Rev. T. Corser. 

E. Foss, Esq. 

Rev. A. Gatty. 

EF. Hawkins, Esq. 
Rev. J. Hunter. 
Samuel Hickson, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 
Rev. L. B. Larking. 
W. B. MacCabe, Esq. 


Lord Braybrooke. 
John Britton, Esq. 
John Bruce, Esq. 
J. Burtt, Esq. 
W. D. Christie, Esq. 
J.P. Collier, Esq. 

W. D. Cooper, Esq. , 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 
Pp, Cunningham, Esq. 





The following are some of the Subjects treated of in the First 


be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Literary ITistory. 

Manuscript Chror*-*»s at Reigate—Douce on John of Salis- | 
bury—Dr. Farm. on Drayton—Otloh the Scribe—Notes 
on Ancient Libraries—Colley Cibber’s Apology—Sanuto’s 
Doges of Venice—Herbert’s and Dibdin’s Ames—Lord 
Bacon’s Version of the Psalms—Barclay’s Satiricon—Illus- 
trations of Pope—Errors in Don Quixote—Gray’s Alcaic 
Ode—Translations of Elegy, &c. 

BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Cottle’s Life of Coleridge—Rev. T. Leman—Sir W. Skepwith 
—Katherine Pegg—Anthony Alsop—Herrick and _ his 
Hesperides—Lady Arabella Stuart—John Hopkins the 
Psalinist—Erasmus and Luther Skinner's Life of Monk— 
Lydgate, and Coverdale—Oliver Cromwell—Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Warton, &¢. | 


PoPULAR MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
Grottoes on St. James’s Day—Serpents’ Eggs and Straw 
Necklaces—Coffee and Coffee-Ilouses—White Gloves at 
Maiden Assizes—Travelling in England—Food of the | 
People—Bills of Fare—Watching the Sepulchre—Masters 
of the Revels—College Salting—Rushbearings— Black 
Doll at old Rag Shops, &c. 





ORIGIN OF PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 

A Flemish Account—Humble Pie—Factotum—Curse of 
Seotland—By Hook or by Crook—Chip in Porridge— | 
Nine of Diamonds the Curse of Scotland—Praise unde- 
served—He who fights and runs away—Bis dat qui cito | 
dat, &e. | 

Foix-Lore. 

Shuck the Dog Fiend—Chaucer’s Night Charm—Easter- | 
Eggs—Cook-Kels—Omens from Cattle—St. Valentine in 
Norwich—Metrical Charms —Buns—Wild Huntsman— 
Gloucestershire Customs—Horse’s Head—The Evil Eye— | 
Decking Churches with Yew—Superstitions in North of 
England and Midland Counties—Deathbed Superstitions 
Irish Medical Charms—Folk-Lore of Wales, &c.—Divi- 
nation by Bible and Key. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPERE. 

Stakspeare and Deer-stcaling inedited Song by Shakspeare | 
—Dyce rv. Warburton and Collier, and Shakspeare MSS.— 
Shakspere’s and the old Taming of the Shrew, &c. 


| 
t 


Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D. 

Sir F. Madden. 

J. H. Markland, Esq. 

R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 
J.R. Planché, Esq. 

E. F. Rimbault, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Rock. 

8. W. Singer, Esq. 

E. Smnirke, Esq. 


If. E. Strickland, Esq. 

Ear! of Shaftesbury. 

W. J. Thoms, Esq. 

LB. Thorpe, Esq. 

Rev. J. H. Todd, D.D. 

Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. 

T. H. Turner, Esq. 

Albert Way, Esq. 

W. Yarrell, Esq. &c. &e. &e. 





Volume, which is now ready, with a copious Index, and may 

Price 9s.6d. bound in cloth. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Lines on the Style of Suckling—Iliustration of Chaucer— 
Nicholas Breton and his Poems—William Basse and his 
Writings—Wickliffite Versions of the Scriptures—Works 
of Roger Bacon—Dr. Percy and Ear! of Surrey—Notes on 
Drayton — Illustrations of Milton— Poems by Parnell, 
Burns, &c. 

GLOSSARIAL NOTEs. 

Bishop Barnaby—Fettle—Sneck up—All to broke—Chris- 
tencat—Dominus Factotum—Pokership, Porkership, Par- 
kership—Forthlot—Dust pot—Saveguard —Cavil — Finkel 
—Derivation of News. . 

Notgs on HALtam, CAULAY, &c. 

Illustrations of Macaulay’s Englkind—Young Levite—Cap- 
ture of Monmouth— Illustration of Hallam—Alleged 
Ignorance of the Clergy. 

ECCLESIASTICAL Histor¥ AND WRITINGS OF THE ENGLISH 

AND CONTINENTAL REFORMERS. 

Luther and Erasmus—Robert Crowley—Gough’s Dore of 
Holy Scripture—Luther’s Translation of the Scriptures— 
Woolton’s Christian Manual—Complutensian Polyglot— 
Discurs Modest, &c. 

Loxpon, HisTorY OF, AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

1. Dickshore—2. Bayswater and its Origin—3. Notes on 
Cunningham's Handbook of London, &c. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS IN ENnGLIsH History. 

Capture of the Duke of Monmouth—New Facts about Lady 
Arabella Stuart—Lord Nelson and Battle of Trafalgar— 
Abdication of James Il.—Resignation of Mr. Pitt—Cap- 
tivity of Queen of Robert Bruce—Letter attributed to Sir 
R. Walpole—Inedited Letter by Horace Walpole—Legate 
the Martyr. 

ANGLO-Saxon LITERATURE. 

Meaning of Larig—lfric’s Colloquy—Alfred’s Geography 

of Europe—Dombec and Alfred’s Domesday, &c. 
MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 


| 
; Ancient Alms Basins—Did Madoc discover America ?—Me- 


dieval Geography—Topography of Foreign Printing 
Presses—Arabic Numerals and Cipher—Symbols of the 
Evangelists—Why Moses represented with Horns—Lace- 
dxmonian Black Broth, &e. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“As good a first number as we remember to have seen. 


The Editor exhibits a phalanx of eminent assistants. * * 


‘tre can be no doubt of the value of a literary medium of this peculiar kind.”—Athengaum. 


uAereeable, intelligent, and useful.”—Literary Gazette. 
‘It is 





Suecess.”— Morning Herald. 


a publication in which all literary persons must feel a deep interest, and that has our heartiest wishes for its 


rs She capital idea; and every one who makes Notes or has Queries should buy it and contribute to it.”"— Weekly News. 
Ve recommend, in all sincerity, the ‘ Notes and Queries’ to the attention of lovers of literature in general.” 


“w) . . . . . . 7 2, 
Well deserving the success which has rewarded its ingenious and able projector.”"—Examiner. 
of the work as a medium of inter-communication, is, of course, its first feature, but its numbers also form 


“The utility 
collection of curious anecdote and gossip.”—Spectator. 


Morning Post. 


gx Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrsn GOWER-STREET, and 27, Ivx-Lang, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
— 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorce Dan ey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 
By Grorce Dar-ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
TIIIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Gronrce Darey, A,B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perliaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in tiis 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, refiects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
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REVIEWS 

Observations on the Social and Political State of 
the European People in 1848 and 1849 ; being 
the Second Series of the Notes of a Traveller. 
By Samuel Laing, Esq. Longman & Co. 

The Social Condition and Education of the 
People of England and Europe. By Joseph 
Kay, Esq. M.A., of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and late Travelling Fellow of the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. Same 
Publishers. 

Wrrn the character of Mr. Laing’s mind and 
vith his style of writing few of those who take 
an interest in questions of political economy and 
sovernment are unacquainted. His volumes on 
Vorway and Sweden, his former series of ‘ Notes’ 
on the countries in the centre and west of 
farope, and his shrewd and lucid exposition 
of the theological agitation in Germany headed 
by Ronge, have procured for him considerable 
reputation and invested his opinions with no 
mean degree of authority. Mr. Kay is not so 
yell known, but he is scarcely a less remarkable 
nan. A graduate at Cambridge and a barrister, 
—g man who has examined for himself, not 
iastily but throughout a series of years, the 
cial condition of his own and of several con- 
tinental countries,—apparently beyond the reach 
of most of those peculiar influences which some- 
times lead to the adoption of extreme opinions, 
-with no visible motive to be gratuitously ec- 
entric or to profess a radicalism which is not 
perfectly genuine,—Mr. Kay has published a 
bok of which it is certainly the most remark- 
ible feature that it adopts throughout a plain- 
ness and directness of expression, a precision 
ad boldness of reproof, and a fulness and 
heartiness of exposure of what he conceives to 
beunsound or indefensible, very unusual with 
witers in his position—and, we will add, of 
his pretensions. 

Neither Mr. Laing nor Mr. Kay is an ordinary 
taveller; nor have they published the works 
lefore us to serve any of the ordinary purposes 
which this class of literature is too frequently 
nade subservient. Neither the one nor the other 
tusany eloquence to expend on the description 
first impressions, or any marvels to recount as 
aising out of the common incidents of a common 
ur, These two gentlemen have visited foreign 
countries on that best and wisest of all errands 
-adesire to learn, by actual inspection, what 
we the real points of difference between the 
wndition of their own counttymen and that of 
the people of some of the great continental states. 
forsuch a mission both are well fitted. Their 
qualifications, however, are not the same either 
amount or in kind. Both are in a great 
measure free from any inordinate bias either 
‘ainst the country of which they are citizens 





®in favour of the countries which they have 
‘sited, But, of the two, we have greater con- 
idence in the calm observation of Mr. Kay than 
nthe shrewd but often prejudiced criticism of 
Mr. Laing. Both are well acquainted with the 
weal state of their own countrymen,—but each 

contemplated the facts from a point of view 
euliar to himself. Mr. Laing surveys the 
uurface with a keen and comprehensive vision ; 
wut his peculiar strength consists in sometimes 
lecting causes which other people do not per- 
“We, rather than in arriving at a conclusion 
which all the important branches of the 
fidence are considered and discriminated. His 
atulties of observation are keen without being 
tined; his mind is strong and subtle rather 
aan comprehensive and acute. Many of his 
"iections are so original, that they amount 


almost to discoveries; and as far as they extend, 
the light is brilliant and penetrating.— Mr. 
Kay is a less able man than Mr. Laing. He 
neither sees so much at one glance nor sees 
it so distinctly. But he has a better acquaint- 
ance with details, and a juster appreciation of 
the influence which these exercise on general 
causes. He can estimate the full value of ex- 
ceptional circumstances; and he is not deficient 
in that faculty of just discrimination, so much 
overlooked and undervalued in modern social 
philosophy, which ascribes its proper weight to 
what may be called the argument of prepon- 
derating majorities. Mr. Kay is fully sensible 
of the importance of deciding according to 
general results; but he is also sensible of the 
importance of not supposing that the circum- 
stances affecting any considerable minority, 
either of interests or of persons, are not of the 


careful attention. This is a happy peculiarity 
in the mind of Mr. Kay, which invests many of 
his conclusions with considerable authority :— 
but it is a peculiarity which at the same time 
impairs the value of his book as a general and 
faithful outline of the whole question. Essen- 
tially Mr. Kay sees and feels only one series of 

the phenomena; and, of course, the concentra- 
| tion of his solicitude and attention on one point 
| betrays him into exaggeration. 

It is very desirable that the two works should 
be read together. The prejudices, omissions, 
peculiarities, and views of the two authors will 
thus compensate each. When the reader is 
tired with the general and sometimes atten- 
| uated philosophy of Mr. Laing, conveyed as it 
| is through paragraphs of prodigious dimensions, 
| —he may turn to the circumstantial evidence 
|in which Mr. Kay always appears to advan- 
| tage. When he has been worn out by the ever- 
| lasting praise which Mr. Laing bestows on the 
| ‘middle class” and the “useful arts,” he may 
learn with great advantage from Mr. Kay that 
there are whole populations in the actual en- 
joyment of a high civilization in spite of the 
paucity among them of ‘ middle-class men,”’ 
and in spite of the comparative neglect of many 
of those arts which Englishmen pre-eminently 
distinguish as useful. Mr. Laing is fairly ex- 
posed to the censure of not including within 
his picture the whole of the personages who act 
a leading part in the drama which he under- 
takes to analyze. His descriptions of English 
society generally stop somewhere in the region 
of the Middle Class. In truth, the middle class 

is to Mr. Laing what the primum mobile was to 
| the Ptolemaic astronomers. He is so completely 
its disciple and its apostle, that he very rarely 
escapes beyond the reach of its influence. Mr. 
Kay does not fall into this error. His chart of 
the facts is more philosophical and more faith- 
ful than that of Mr. Laing; and at least he 
does not omit to inform his readers that beyond 
the region of the English middle class there is a 
region of English poverty which in reality lies 
at the root of the whole matter. Ina few words, 
the pith and substance of Mr. Laing’s specula- 
tions are directed to the exposition of those 
causes which foster or retard the growth of a 
Middle Class ;—the pith and substance of the 
speculations of Mr. Kay to those causes which 
improve or deteriorate the condition of that 
preponderating part of the English people whose 
social rank is below that of the middle class. 

In reality, therefore, the works before us, 
though each of them professing to treat of the 
whole of the questions connected with social 
life, refer each to particular branches only of 
these questions. Taken separately, they will 
mislead those who follow them :— taken to- 











gether, they form one of the most complete 


highest moment and deserving of the most | 


expositions of the subject that has appeared 
during recent years. 

Let us endeavour to express in the shortest 
and simplest form the questions to solve which, 
in some measure, Mr. Laing and Mr. Kay have 
visited foreign countries and written these 
books. 

There can be no doubt whatever of the rapid 
advancement of the people of Great Britain 
during the last half century in many of those 
enterprises and towards the accomplishment of 
many of those achievements which are con- 
nected with great civilization. The useful arts 
have been cultivated to a point of perfection 
which is not found in any other country. 
Among certain portions of the population, the 
ornamental arts and every accomplishment that 
attends on refined and intellectual pursuits have 
j attained the highest stage of developement. 





| The Government of the country is vigorous and 
| respected; foreign commerce has been enor- 
|mously increased; the population has been 
almost doubled ; the cultivation of the soil has 
become more eflicient and scientific; and on 
every hand there are the most palpable signs of 
an increasing public wealth. ‘These are all 
facts :—and it is also a fact that contemporane- 
ously with these great and beneficial H seman 
there has been gradually growing up a mass of 
the most abject pauperism, greater than at any 
former period of which an accurate account has 
descended to our time. The violent and ex- 
treme contrasts between superfluity and want 
have become more numerous and obtrusive ; and 
great progress seems to have been made towards 
a state of society in which the population will 
consist mainly of two great orders—the ex- 
tremely rich and the extremely poor. 

If these are the facts,—what are the causes 
| which have produced them? What are the 
| causes which have promoted the increase and 

impeded the distribution of public wealth? And 
is it, or is it not, true that in other countries 
which have also advanced there has been the 
same order of progression,—that there are the 
same extreme diversities of condition,—and that 
the evils of an increasing and hopeless pau- 
perism prevail with them as with us, as pain- 
fully apparent and as widely diffused ? 

To these questions Mr. Laing and Mr. Kay 
return substantially the same answer. Both 
testify that in the continental countries which 
they have examined—more especially in Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Belgium and Switzer- 
land—they have found a state of society which 
does fulfil in a very eminent degree all the con- 
ditions of a most advanced civilization. They 
have found in those countries education, wealth, 
comfort and self-respect; and they have found 
that the whole body of the people in those coun- 
tries participate in the enjoyment of these great 
blessings to an extent which very far exceeds. 
the participation in them of the great mass of 
our own population. These two travellers 
perfectly agree in the declaration that during 
the last thirty or forty years the inequality of 
social condition among men—the deterioration 
towards two great classes of very rich and very 
poor—has made very little progress in the con- 
tinental states with which they are familiar. 
They affirm that a class of chachate paupers, in 
any degree formidable from its numbers has 
yet to be created in those states. They 
represent in the most emphatic language the 
immense superiority in education, manners, 
conduct, and the supply of the ordinary wants 
of a civilized being, of the German, Swiss, 
Dutch, Belgian and French peasantry over the 
peasantry and poorer classes not only of 
Ireland, but also of England and Scotland. 
Thisis the general and the most decided result. 
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There are other points of comparison between 
the political and social condition of these islands 
and of the Continent, in which the preponder- 
ance of advantage is clearly on the opposite side 
—palpably in our favour. But with reference to 
the vital question of the condition and prospects 
of the peasantry and poorer classes, neither 
Mr. Laing nor Mr. Kay have any doubt what- 
ever that the advantage rests in the most 
marked manner with the Continental states 
which they have examined. 

What, then, according to Mr. Laing and Mr. 
Kay, is the cause of this most important dif- 
ference? In asingle phrase—the distribution of 
the ownership of land. On the Continent, the 
people own and cultivate the land. In these 
islands the land is held in large masses by 
a few persons ;—the class practically employed 
in agriculture are either tenants or labourers, 
who do not act under the stimulus of a personal 
interest in the soil they cultivate. During 
the last half century the tendency of all our 
social philosophy and social changes has been to 
reduce the number of persons deriving their 
subsistence directly from the land,—to congre- 
gate our population in large cities, and to seek 
in the extension of manufactures a source of 
wealth and species of employment more pro- 
ductive and more profitable than could be ob- 
tained by the prosecution of a vigorous agri- 
culture. 

There can be no doubt that to a great extent 
we have been successful; but it would be a 
rash and pernicious error to suppose for a mo- 
ment that the results of this system have been 
so strikingly good that we may safely neglect 
all further inquiry and despise all admonition. 
The deep and universal anxiety which pre- 
vails at this moment, and which has prevailed 
fer some time throughout the whole of this coun- 
try, on the subjects of Population, Employment, 
and the extension of Colonies, sufficiently 
attests the fact, that if our success has been 
great, it has not been unmixed with evil,—that 
if we have become richer, we have not escaped 
the cares and the anxieties of wealth,—and that 
neither the extension of our trade nor the per- 
fection of our manufacturing system has saved 
us from some of the most ominous perils that 
can assail an old and highly artificial state of 
society. We do not want any rash and violent 
changes; but certainly no occupation can be 
more instructive than the calm and circumstan- 
tial comparison of the system which we have 
been pursuing, and ofits results, with the oppo- 
site system, and the opposite results, which have 
been pursued and attained in the most ad- 
vanced states of the Continent. It is precisely 
because the volumes before us will enable the 
candid and the philosophical inquirers among 
us to undertake such a comparison, that we con- 
sider their appearance to be in the highest de- 
gree opportune and their contents to be of the 
greatest interest. 

We will, in the first instance, extract from 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Kay one or two passages 
which contain statements of the general result 
of their comparison of the condition of the great 
body of the people in this and in foreign coun- 
tries. We will then take an opportunity of 
pointing out some of the qualifying consider- 
ations which must be taken into account before 
we can arrive at an impartial judgment of the 
whole evidence. 

We quote first from Mr. Laing. The fol- 
lowing passages will show that in the peculiar 
style in which he has been accustomed to ex- 
press himself there is no change; and that one 
of the greatest merits, and cne of the greatest 
defects, of his book is a style of writing distin- 
guished by much originality and force, but 
very rarely free from verbosity and repetition. 








Mr. Laing says :— 

“ In Flanders, Holland, Friesland, about the estu- 
aries of the Scheldt, Maese, Rhine, Ems, Weser, 
Elbe, and Eyder, in a great part of Westphalia and 
other districts of Germany, in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, and in the south of Europe, in Swit- 
zerland, the Tyrol, Lombardy and Tuscany, the 
peasants have from very early times been the pro- 
prietors of a great portion of the land. France and 
Prussia have, in our times, been added to the coun- 
tries in which the land has been divided into small 
estates of working peasant proprietors. In every 
country of Europe under whatever form of govern- 
ment, however remotely and indirectly affected by 
the wars and convulsions of the French Revolution, 
and however little the laws, institutions, and spirit of 
the government may as yet be in accordance with 
this social state of the people, the tendency during 
this century has been to the division and distribution 
of the land into small estates of a working peasant 
proprietary,—not to its aggregation into large estates 
of a nobility and gentry. This has been the real 
revolution in Europe. The only exception is Great 
Britain. The tendency with us during the present 
century has been exactly the reverse. It has been 
to aggregate small estates into large; and in Scotland 
and a great part of England to aggregate even small 
tenant occupancies into large farms. What have been 
the effects on the condition —on the physical and 
moral well-being of the people—of these two oppo- 
site social systems,—of the one of which Great Bri- 
tain is the type, and now almost the only great 
example among the European countries; and of the 
other of which the most ancient type, and that 
which may most readily be compared with the first, 
is, perhaps, the country of Flanders? In France 
and Prussia the distribution of the land through the 
social body has not been of sufficiently long stand- 
ing to admit of its results on the social state and 
condition of the people being fairly appreciated 
by the traveller. It is but a change of yesterday 
forced upon those countries by the French Revo- 
lution, and the subsequent wars, and for which the 
people, who became suddenly the proprietors of 
the land on which they had lived as serfs, were 
not prepared. It is not a social arrangement, 
growing up in a country by the slow and gradual 
operation of natural causes, and carrying along 
with it, in its progress among the population, the 
character, conduct, sense of property, and the pru- 
dence which belong to proprietors. It was a sudden 
leap. The serf, the leibeigen peasant of yesterday, 
became a freeman to-day, and a proprietor the next 
day of a part of that domain on which he was born, 
bred, and adscriptus glebz like one of the working 
cattle, and without any preparatory training for 
his new condition, or any hereditary traditions of the 
conduct and character suitable for it. This mighty 
social change, so rapidly developed, and spread over 
the whole Continent, is the most important result 
by far of the French Revolution,—the most pregnant 
with future good or future evil of any produced by 
that great event. The rise and fall of dynasties, 
constitutions, or forms of government sink into insig- 
nificance compared to this all-important revolution 
in the social economy of the European people,—this 
new social state, as it may justly be called, to which 
the form, spirit, and administration of government 
and law in Europe must be adapted if they are to 
rest on a permanent foundation. The memorable 
events of the year 1848 show that the Continental 
sovereigns have not seen, or have misunderstood, 
the tendency, spirit, and strength of this new social 
element, which they themselves, in a great measure, 
created; and prove that even now, in the beginning 
of its developement, the old institutions and spirit 
of the continental governments are not suited to it, 
and must be made conformable to it, either by 
violence, or timely adjustment.” 


Mr. Laing enforces the same theme further 
in the following passage.— 


“Tt cannot be denied that, in the small estate oc- 
cupancy of the land of a country, a considerable 
amount of national well-being is attained and widely 
diffused, and also of intelligence and of moral and 
reflective habits. In this social state also there ave, 
more than in any othex, powerful checks, material 


property, upon the undue increase of ‘population, 


and consequently upon the wndue deterioration of the 
physical well-being of the people. The present condi. 
tion of the peasant proprietors in Switzerland, the Tyro}, 
Flanders, and many countries or extensive districts 
of Germany, in all of which this social condition of 
small estate occupancy of the lands has been of old 
standing, proves these points in its favour; por 
fairly considered, can any conclusions against it be 
drawn from the opposite tendency or results, in g 
class so entirely different from peasant proprietors in 
social position, interests, and motives of action, as the 
miserable over-rented Irish or Scotch small tenants 
or cotters. But the great question still remaing 
Which of the two social states—that which is spread- 
ing itself over the continent of Europe, the distriby. 
tion of the land into small estates of working peasant 
proprietors; or that which exists now in its full integ- 
rity and vigour in Great Britain only, the aggregation 
of the land into the hands of a comparatively small 
body of great landed proprietors and large farmers_ 
is the more promising for the future well-being and 
progress of society? There is not, in the social 
economy of Europe, a question more important, or 
of more difficult solution. A change, a great revo. 
lution in fact, in the social condition, relations, con. 
nexions, and interests of the classes or elements of 
the social body of every European country but our 
own, has been taking place silently but rapidly, during 
the last half-century. The overthrow of dynasties 
and governments, the rise and fall of kings, and the 
revolutions of states, in the course of those eventful 
fifty years, will be considered by the future historianag 
but secondary events—consequences not causes, 
compared to this great and radical change in the spirit 
and elements of society itself, which has produced 
these convulsions, and which is still going on, and will 
be producing its own results for good or for evil, when 
these most recent convulsions of 1848 and 1849 
are forgotten like last year’s thunder-storms, This 
greatest of social revolutions in Europe since the 
establishment of the feudal system, arises from, and 
consists in the infusion of a new preponderating 
element into the social state of the European people, 
viz., the general distribution of the land among the 
great mass of the population. The wndeniable good, 
the physical well-being inherent in this new social 
condition of the Continent which is extending itself 
over every country, I have endeavoured to illustrate 
in former works on Norway and Sweden, and in pre- 
ceding Notes on various parts of Europe, showing 
the state of those countries in which the land has 
from the most remote times been in the hands of 
small proprietors, each working and living on his 
own small estate. I have endeavoured to show that 
the comfort, the material enjoyments, the domestic 
good of this social state, are widely diffused, and that 
it is not necessarily productive of over-population, 
of a too minute partition of the land for affording a 
civilized subsistence, nor of bad or careless husbandry. 
The social state and husbandry of the countries 
which have been for many ages in the hands of small 
peasant proprietors, as Flanders, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, may stand comparison with the social state 
and husbandry of Scotland, under large estate and 
large farm occupancy of the land, or of Ireland 
under large estate and small farm occupancy.” 


The testimony of Mr. Kay as conveyed in 
the following passage is equally precise and 
emphatic.— 


“ As I have already said, the moral, intellectual 
and physical condition of the peasants and opera 
tives of Prussia, Saxony and other parts of Germany, 
of Holland, and of the Protestant cantons of Swit- 
zerland, and the social condition of the peasants m 
the greater part of France is very much higher @ 
happier, and very much more satisfactory, than that 
of the peasants and operatives of England ; the con- 
dition of the poor in the North German, Swiss and 
Dutch towns, is as remarkable a contrast to that of 
the poor of the English towns as can well be 
imagined ; and that the condition of the poorer 
classes of Germany, Switzerland, Holland | and 
France is rapidly improving. The great superiority 
of the preparation for life which a poor man receives 
in those countries I have mentioned, to that which a 
peasant or operative receives in England, and the 





and moral, arising from the general possession of 


difference of the social position of a poor man @ 
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— . . . 
those countries to that of a peasant or operative in 
England seem sufficient to explain the difference 
yhich exists between the moral and social condition 
of the poor of our own country and of the other 
countries I have named. In Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland, a child begins its life in the society 
of parents who have been educated and brought up 
for years in the company of learned and gentlemanly 
fessors, and in the society and under the direction 


of a father who has been exercised in military arts,and | 
, . : | 
gho has acquired the bearing, the clean and orderly 


habits, and the taste for respectable attire, which cha- 

neterize the soldier. The children of these countries 

nd the first six years of their lives in homes which 
are well regulated. They are during this time accus- 
tomed to orderly habits, to neat and clean clothes, 
and to ideas of the value of instruction, of the respect 
due to the teachers, and of the excellence of the 
ghools, by parents who have, by their training in 
early life, acquired such tastes and ideas themselves, 
Each child at the age of six begins to attend a 
ghool, which is perfectly clean, well ventilated, 
directed by an able and well-educated gentleman, 
and superintended by the religious ministers and by 
the inspectors of the Government. Until the com- 
pletion of its fourteenth year, each child continues 
regular daily attendance at one of these schools, daily 
strengthening its habits of cleanliness and order, 
learning the rudiments of useful knowledge, receiving 
the principles of religion and morality, and gaining 
confirmed health and physical energy by the exer- 
cise and drill of the school playground. No children 
are left idle in the streets of the towns ; no children 
are allowed to grovel in the gutters ; no children are 
alowed to make their appearance at the schools 
dirty, or in ragged clothes; and the local authorities 
we obliged to clothe all whose parents cannot afford 
toclothe them. The children of the poor of Ger- 
many, Holland and Switzerland acquire stronger 
habits of cleanliness, neatness and industry at the 
primary schools, than the children of the small shop- 
heping classes of England do at the private schools 
of England; and they leave the primary schools of 
these countries much better instructed than those who 
leave our middle class private schools. After having 
larntreading, writing, arithmetic, singing, geography, 
history and the Scriptures, the children leave the 
schools, carrying with them into life habits of clean- 
liness, neatness, order and industry, and awakened 
intellect, capable of collecting truths and reasoning 
upon them.” 

Anda few pages further on, in his first volume, 
Mr. Kay continues :— 

“When the young men leave the army, after 
three years’ service as soldiers, and when they return 
totheir native parishes, they find themselves in the 
hillowing position :—They are well educated, healthy, 
trong, and active. Nearly all the land is divided 
info small estates, and is held and cultivated by 
pasants. ‘The process of conveying an estate from 
we owner to another is very simple and cheap. 
Great numbers of small estates in all parts of the 
tountry are constantly in the market to be sold. 
Each young man finds that many of his friends and 
tations, who had left the army some years before 
himself, have bought houses and plots of land, and 
weengaged in farming for themselves. The young 
peasant, stimulated by his desire to get married, and 
become a householder and a proprietor, hircs 
himself to a farmer who requires a labourer, learns 
aming, lays by his savings; and if he has no old 
wation to whose property he would naturally suc- 
ted in the course of time, after some years saving, 
teinvests his little capital as a first payment towards 

purchase of a house and farm, raises the remainder 
the price by way of mortgage, and enters into 
psession, paying off the mortgage by regular 
istalments, Sometimes the purchase is hastened 
ad facilitated by his marriage with a young woman 
ho brings with her some small amount of saved 
amings towards the purchase. The desire to ac- 
Mire the possession of a house and farm tends very 
geaily to restrain early marriages, and stimulates 
"ry greatly the energies, hopes, and exertions of the 
Fasants. Doubtless, there are many peasants who 
‘not make up their minds to present self-denial, 
» postponement of marriage and to redoubled exer- 

,m order to attain what seems at first a distant 





farm, if such present self-denial is exercised, and the 
desire to purchase one, operate with such force, that 
in most parts of Germany, Holland, Pelgium, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Switzerland, the Tyrol, North Italy, 
and France, the greatest part of the land belongs to 
the farmers and peasants who cultivate it for them- 
selves. E 
these countries often possess, outside the towns, small 
gardens or plots of land, to which they resort in the 
evenings in order to cultivate them, or to carry away 
their produce for the use of their families, Every 
peasant, who possesses one of these estates, becomes 
| énterested in the maintenance of public order, in the 
tranquillity of the country, inthe suppression of crimes, 
in the fostering of industry among his own children, 
and in the promotion of their intelligence. A class 
of peasant proprietors forins the strongest of all Con- 
servative classes.” 

We shall resume this subject on a future 
occasion. 








Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far Interior 
of South Africa, §c. By R. Gordon Cum- 
ming, Esq. 

[Second Notice.) 

Tut never-to-be-forgotten entry in Lady Sale’s 
Journal, ‘‘ Earthquakes, as usual,” is not cooler 
than Lieut. Cumming’s record. Long ere we 
reached the end of his first volume, lions had 
become matters of course. In the second di- 
vision of his narrative, he teaches us absolutely 
to think little of elephants, and to pity the timid 
Cocknies who crowd to the brim of the bath of 
the Hippopotamus as though that creature were 
a rarity. Next comes the question, what is there 
left for Lieut. Cumming by way of excitement? 
Mastodon, Megatherium, and Megalonix are 
no more to be found upon this earth of ours. 
Whales and white sharks are the only alterna- 
tives that present themselves; and the chase of 
the former is no longer a wild sport, but a science 
practised in furtherance of commerce. Leaving, 
however, this not very unnatural speculation, 
let us dip here and there into Lieut. Cumming’s 
second volume, beginning as early as its second 
page.— 

“On the 27th I cast loose my horses at earliest 
dawn of day, and then lay half asleep for two hours, 
when I arose to consume coffee and rhinoceros. 
Having breakfasted, I started with a party of the 
natives to search for elephants in a southerly direc- 
tion. We held along the gravelly bed of a periodical 
river, in which were abundance of holes excavated by 
the elephants in quest of water. Here the spoor of 
rhinoceros was extremely plentiful, and in every hole 
where they had drunk the print of the horn was 
visible. We soon found the spoor of an old bull 
elephant, which led us into a dense forest, where the 
ground was particularly unfavourable for spooring ; 
we, however, threaded it out for a considerable dis- 
tance, when it joined the spoor of other bulls. The 
natives now requested me to halt, while men went off 
in different directions to reconnoitre. In the mean 
time a tremendous conflagration was roaring and 
crackling close to windward of us. It was caused by 
the Bakalahari burning the old dry grass to enable 





they retained the game in their dominions. The fire 


darkening the forest far to leeward with a dense and 
impenetrable canopy of smoke. Here we remained 
for about half an hour, when one of the men returned, 
reporting that he had discovered elephants. This I 
could scarcely credit, for I fancied that the extensive 
fire which raged so fearfully must have driven not 
only elephants, but every living creature out of the 
district. The native, however, pointed to his eye, 
repeating the word ‘Klow,’ and signed to me to 
follow him. My guide led me about a mile through 
dense forest, when we reached a little well-wooded 
hill, to whose summit we ascended, whence a view 
might have been obtained of the surrounding coun- 
try, had not volumes of smoke obscured the scenery 


ven the labourers in the small towns of 


the young to spring up with greater facility, whereby | 


stretched away for many miles on either side of us, | 


backs of a herd of bull elephants. There they stood 
quietly browsing on the lee side of the hill, while the 
fire in its might was raging to windward within two 
hundred yards of them. I directed Johannus to 
choose an elephant, and promised to reward him 
should he prove successful. Galloping furiously 
down the hill, I started the elephants with an un- 
earthly yell, and instantly selected the finest in the 
herd. Placing myself alongside, I fired both barrels 
| behind his shoulder, when he instantly turned upon 
| me, and in his impetuous career charged head fore- 
| most into a large bushy tree, which he sent flying 
before him high in the air with tremendous force, 
coming down at the same moment violently on his 
knees. He then met the raging fire, when, altering 
his course, he wheeled to the right-about. As I 
galloped after him I perceived another noble elephant 

neeting us in an opposite direction, and presently 
the gallant Johannus hove in sight, following his 
quarry at a respectful distance. Both elephants held 
on together, so I shouted to Johannus, ‘I will give 
your elephant a shot in the shoulder, and you must 
try to finish him.’ Spurring my horse, I rode close 
alongside, and gave the fresh elephant two balls im- 
mediately behind the shoulder, when he parted from 
mine, Johannus following; but before many minutes 
had elapsed that mighty Nimrod re-appeared, having 
fired one shot and lost his prey. In the mean time I 
was loading and firing as fast as could be, sometimes 
at the head, and sometimes behind the shoulder. * * 
On one occasion he endeavoured to escape by charg- 
ing desperately amid the thickest of the fames; but 
this did not avail, and I was soon once more along- 
side. I blazed away at this elephant, until I began 
to think that he was proof against my weapons. 
Having fired thirty-five rounds with my two-grooved 
rifle, 1 opened fire upon him with the Dutch six- 
pounder; and when forty bullets had perforated his 
hide, he began for the first time to evince signs of a 
dilapidated constitution. He took up a position in 
a grove; and as the dogs kept barking round him he 
backed stern foremost among the trees, which yielded 
before his gigantic strength. Poor old fellow! he 
had long braved my deadly shafts, but I plainly saw 
that it was now all over with him; so I resolved to 
expend no further ammunition, but hold him in view 
until he died. Throughout the chase this elephant 
repeatedly cooled his person with large quantities of 
water, which he ejected from his trunk over his back 
and sides; and just as the pangs of death came over 
him, he stood trembling violently beside a thorny 
tree, and kept pouring water into his bloody mouth 
until he died, when he pitched heavily forward, with 
the whole weight of his fore-quarters resting on the 
points of his tusks.” 

Thus we go on—page after page—with very 
few notices of natives met with, or of noticeable 
scenery passed through,—till the very ground 
| seems strewed with tusks, and having had our 
| fill of elephants, we fancy it high time to see 
| after sea-cows !—These also were demolished by 
| Lieut. Cumming in that wholesale and despe- 
| rately courageous fashion which will henceforth 
| make the exploits of all other sportsmen (save, 
perhaps, the sea-fowlers of the Western Islands) 
look in comparison like the pop-gun play of 
babies. — 

“ The next day I rode down the river to seek sea- 
cows, accompanied by my two after-riders; taking, 
as usual, my double-barrelled rifles. We had pro- 
ceeded about two miles when we came upon some 
most thoroughly beaten old-established hippopotamus 
paths, and presently, in a broad, long, deep and 
shaded pool of the river, we heard the sea-cows bel- 
lowing. There I beheld one of the most wondrous 
and interesting sights that a sportsman can be blessed 
with. I at once knew that there must be an im- 
mense herd of them, for the voices came from dif- 
ferent parts of the pool; so, creeping in through the 
bushes to obtain an inspection, a large sandy island 
appeared at the neck of the pool, on which stood 
several large shady trees, The neck of the pool was 
very wide and shailow, with rocks and large stones; 
below it was deep and still. On a sandy promontory 











far and wide, as though issuing from the funnels of a 





thousand steamboats. Here, to my astonishment, 
my guide halted, and pointed to the thicket close 


fd; but the knowledge that it is possible to buy a | beneath me, when I instantly perceived the colossal 


| 
| 


of this island stood about thirty cows and calves, 
whilst in the pool opposite, and a little below them, 
stood about twenty more sea-cows, with their heads 
and backs above water, About fifty yards farther 
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down the river again, showing out their heads, were | 
eight or ten immense fellows, which I think were all 
bulls; and about one hundred yards below these in 
the middle of the stream stood another herd of about 
eight or ten cows with calves, and two huge bulls. 
The sea-cows lay close together like pigs; a favourite 
position was to rest their heads on their comrades’ 
sterns and sides, The herds were attended by an 
immense number of the invariable rhinoceros birds, 
which, on observing me, did their best to spread 
alarm throughout the hippopotami. I was resolved 
to select if possible a first-rate old bull out of this 
vast herd, and I accordingly delayed firing for nearly 
two hours, continually running up and down behind 
the thick thorny cover, and attentively studying the 
heads. At length I determined to go close in and 
select the best head out of the eight or ten bulls 
which lay below the cows. I accordingly left the 
cover and walked slowly forward in full view of the 
whole herd to the water’s edge, where I lay down on 
my belly and studied the heads of these bulls. The 
cows, on seeing me, splashed into the water and kept 
up a continual snorting and blowing till night set in. 
After selecting for a few minutes I fired my first shot 
at a splendid bull, and sent the ball in a little behind 
the eye. He was at once incapacitated, and kept 
plunging and swimming round and round, wearing 
away down the pool, until I finished him with two 
more shots. The whole pool was now in a state of 
intense commotion. The best cows and the bulls at 
once became very shy and cunning, showing only 
the flat roofs of their heads, and sometimes only 
their nostrils) The younger cows were not so shy, 
producing the whole head; and if I had wished to 
make a bag I might have shot an immense number. 
This, however, was not my object; and as there was 
likely to be a difficulty in securing what I did kill, I 
determined only to fire at the very best. When, 
therefore, the sun went down I had not fired a great 
many shots, but had bagged five first-rate hippopo- 
tami, four cows and one bull, and besides these there 
were three or four more very severely wounded 
which were spouting blood throughout the pool. 
The next day I removed my waggons to the bank 
where I had waged successful war with the hippo- 
potami. Here we halted beneath a shady tree with 
a very dark green leaf, and having drawn up the 
waggons we cast loose the trektows, and marching 
the two spans of oxen down to the edge of the river 
we dragged out one of the sea-cows high and dry. 
After breakfast I rode down the river with Carey to 
seek those I had wounded. Having ridden about 
three miles down the river, we heard sea-cows snort- 
ing; and on dismounting from my horse and creep- 
ing in through very dense thorny cover which here 
clothed the banks, I found a very fine herd of about 


dangerous invention. I remained in the neighbour- 
hood of the pool for several days, during which time 
I bagged no less than fifteen first-rate hippopotami, 
the greater portion of them being bulls.” 

We will give one adventure more. In its 
very first passage, who can help being struck 
with the words, *‘ some of the sea-cows,’’—a piece 
of taking-for-granted in its way as whimsical as 
the advertisement beginning ‘‘ Anybody want- 
ing a diving bell!’ which has always seemed to 
us unparagoned as a temptation to the average 
public. Now, for the adventure in question.— 

“The next day, after assisting my men to get out 
some of the sea-cows, I rode down the river with two 
after-riders to explore. Having ridden a few miles, 
I came upon a troop of twelve, the best of which I 
disabled and killed the next day. This was a most 
splendid old cow, and carried tusks far superior to 
any we had yet seen; in the afternoon I bagged six 
more. From a continued run of good luck in all 
my hunting expeditions with my horses and oxen, 
in regard to lions and Bakalahari pitfalls, I had be- 
come foolishly careless of them, and I had got into 
a most dangerous custom of allowing the cattle to 
feed about the waggons long after the sun was under, 
I was always boasting of my good luck, and used to 
say that the lions knew they were my cattle, and 
| feared to molest them. This night, however, a bitter 
lesson was in store forme. The sun as usual had 
been under an hour before I ordered my men to 
make fast my horses; the oxen had of their own 
accord come to the waggons and lain down; the 
horses, however, were not forthcoming. My hired 
natives, who were now anxious to prevent my pro- 
ceeding farther from their country, were willingly 
neglecting their charge, and, instead of looking after 
| my cattle, they were exchanging the flesh and fat of 
my sea-cows for assagais, &c., with the Bakalahari. 
The night was very dark, and the horses were sought 
for in vain. I remarked to Carey that it was some 
time since we had heard the voice of a lion; but a 
few minutes after we heard the low moan of the king 
of beasts repeated several times at no great distance, 
and in the very direction in which my horses were 
supposed to be. The next day the sun had been 
up two hours, and my horses could not yet be found. 
I entertained no apprehensions, however, from the 
lion, but rather suspected some plot between Seleka 
| and my natives to drive my cattle back, and so force 
me to retrace my steps. I therefore ordered John 
Stofolus and Hendrick to take bridles and a supply 
of meat, and to fullow up the spoor wherever it might 
lead; and being anxious to see which way it went, I 
took a rifle and followed in quest of it myself. Ob- 
serving a number of vultures to the west, and hearing 
the voices of natives in that direction, I proceeded 





thirty hippopotami basking in the sun: they lay 
upon a sand-bank in the middle of the river, in 
about three feet of water. After taking a long time 
to make a selection, I opened my fire and discharged 
my four barrels: one sea-cow lay dead, and two 
others were stunned and took to the other side, but 
eventually recovered and were not numbered with 
the slain. I continued with them till sundown and 
fired a good many shots, but only bagged one other 
cow: they were very shy and cunning. On the 20th 
I again rode down the river to the pool, and found 
a herd of sea-cows still there; so I remained with 
them till sundown, and bagged two very first-rate old 
sea-cows, which were forthcoming next day. This 


day I detected a most dangerous trap constructed | 


by the Bakalahari for slaying sea-cows. It consisted 
of a sharp little assagai.or pike most thoroughly 
poisoned, and stuck firmly into the end of a heavy 
block of thorn-wood about four feet long and five 
inches in diameter. This formidable affair was sus- 
pended over the centre of a sea-cow path at a height 
of about thirty feet from the ground by a bark cord 
which passed over a high branch of a tree and thence 
to a peg on one side of the path beneath, leading 
across the path to a peg on the other sie, where it 
was fastened. To the suspending cord were two 
triggers so constructed that, when the sea-cow struck 
against the cord which led across the path, the heavy 
block above was set at liberty, which instantly 
dropped with immense force with its poisonous dart, 
inflicting a sure and mortal wound. The bones and 
old teeth of sea-cows which lay rotting along the 
bank of the river here evinced the success of 





thither at top speed. To my utter horror, I found 
| my two most valuable and especially favourite veteran 
| shooting-horses lying fearfully mangled and half con- 
| sumed by a troop of ruthless lions. They were‘ Black 
| Jock’ and ‘Schwartland,’ the former a first-rate young 
| horse, worth 24/., the latter aged, but by far my most 
| valuable steed, being perhaps the best shooting-horse 
{in Southern Africa; he knew no fear, and would 
| approach as near as I chose to elephant or lion, or 
any description of game. From his back I had shot 
nearly all my elephants last year; and so fond was 
[ of this horse, that I never rode or even saddled 
| him until we had found elephants, when I used him 
in the fight, and then immediately off-saddled.”’ 
Lieut. Cumming’s passion for the chase, how- 
ever, cost him more than his shooting-horse. 
Poor Hendrick, shortly after the above loss, was 
snatched out of the middle of the encampment 
by a lion, dragged into the wilderness, and de- 
voured. Such an incident is too frightful to be 
dwelt on in all its hideous details; but it must 
not be passed over, since it marks the nature of 
the hunter’s life in South Africa,—and thus 
characterizes his sport, when mere sport it is, 
and not the self-defence of the pioneer and the 


such frightful casualties, as almost averan 
chances, cannot but be protested against: ‘ 
our sympathy with manly sport ever so wick 
and our recognition of courage ever so ready 





Nineveh and Persepolis: an Historical Sketch 
of Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an A. 
count of the recent Researches in those Coy. 
tries. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. Hy 
Virtue & Co. . 

Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mes 
tamia, Assyria, and Syria. By the Rey, J,p 
Fletcher. 2 vols. Colburn. 

M. Botta’s Letters on the Discoveries at Nineveh 
Translated from the French by C.T. Wit, 
a Plan, Plates, and Inscriptions. First Series 
Longman & Co. . 


THE many interesting researches and disco. 
veries which have lately been made in Wester, 
Asia will naturally cause the publication of 
vast number of books. We shall have, of course, 
epitomes and digests of the labours of original 
investigators, and the contents of ponderous 
volumes reduced into readable compass :—and 
as a trip to Nineveh and back in these days of 
rapid transit may be accomplished in a long 
vacation, and as travellers are seldom disposed 
to undervalue their adventures and experiences, 
—we anticipate a multitude of “Travels,” 
“ Tours,’’ “ Excursions,” and ‘ Pen and Pengil 
Sketches.” It is the glory and honour of lite. 
rature not only to supply the wants and gratify 
the taste of the educated and intellectual, but 
also to inform and elevate the minds of those 
who, though imperfectly educated, participate 
in a rational and dignified curiosity; and we 
ever rejoice to see the treasures of science and 
erudition rendered intelligible and interesting 
to all. We entertain a sincere respect, then, for 
the author of a clear and well-written popular 
treatise, or of a spirited and entertaining book 
of travels. To succeed perfectly in writi 
works of the kind we mean, implies pe tie: 
rarer than is commonly supposed. 

These reflections weresuggested by the perusal 
of the works now before us. The first is pre- 
cisely the kind of book which we have expected 
for some months past. In the words of the 
author,— 

“No work exists that combines the general re- 
sults of their discoveries, or which brings down to the 
present time the general information which has been 
collected. It has been therefore thought that a 
smaller work, which should bring together within a 
moderate compass what has been done by travellers, 
and whatever knowledge can be acquired from other 
sources, might be not altogether an useless perform 
ance, and might serve as a convenient digest of 
much valuable information at present scattered 
through many scarce and expensive volumes. Itis 


with this object that the present volume is submitted] 


to the public. Professing no original views, and con 
taining no deep scientific research, it is not the wish 
of the author to supersede the separate perusal of any 

ne of the many authorities from which it has been 
compiled, but simply to state with fairness what has 
been accomplished up to the present time.” 

Mr. Vaux's work may conveniently be de 
scribed as embracing an exposition of three 
distinct topics:—Ist. An outline of the history 
of Assyria and Persia so far as it can be ascer 
tained from the Bible and the works of classical 
authors,—2nd. A summary of the observation 
and discoveries of modern travellers in thos 
countries,—and, 3rd. An account of the learned 
investigations of Grotefend, Rawlinson, and 
others on Assyrian and Persian antiquities 





colonist. No doubt, travellers so intrepid as 





something to the world’s stock of knowledge; 


| but by our hunter’s showing the acquisition is | 
this | dearly bought. The amusement which includes , 


Lieut. Cumming—by daring to seek what others | 
hardly dare to see—have their value as adding | 
| sulls. 


The first of these topics is discussed with some 
minuteness. We think Mr. Vaux might wit 
more propriety have confined himself to 1% 
A clear and succinct sketch of the bes 
ascertained conclusions of modern scholars o 
this part of Oriental history is what gene 
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‘yen as free as possible from all learned dis- 
cussion. The epitome of Heeren upon ancient 
history might have served in many respects as 
, model. In works of this kind, critical dis- 
nisitions, if introduced at all, should be kept 
. ate from historical narration. A system of 
copious and careful references will always enable 
the curious to pursue to any extent the subject 
for themselves. This objection, however, does 
not apply to the account here given of the 
Khalafat and of the Turkomans and Moguls. 


Mr. Vaux enables his readers to follow with | 


and interest the rather complicated for- 
tunes of the early Mohammedan kingdoms and 
asties. 

After a brief but sufficient mention of the 
names and works of the early European tra- 
yellers, Mr. Vaux proceeds to describe the 
monumental remains still existing in Assyria 
and Persia. In pursuance of this design, an 
epitome is given of the labours of M. Botta at 
Khorsabad, and of Mr. Layard at Nimroud,— 
which will admirably meet the wants of those to 
ghom the detached memoirs and rather volu- 
ninous works of those authors are not accessible. 
This part of Mr. Vaux’s work is well executed ; 
and he gives an accurate and interesting sum- 
mary of the recent discoveries made on the 
banks of the Tigris. For his account of Per- 
spolis and its antiquities Mr. Vaux is chiefly 
indebted to the valuable but rather diffuse work 
of Sir R. K. Porter, and to the researches of 
Rich and of Anquétil du Perron. 

The partial interpretation of the cuneiform 
orwedge-shaped inscriptions, is perhaps one of 
the highest triumphs of philological science and 
human ingenuity; and the remaining portion of 
Mr. Vaux’s book is devoted to a general and 
popular explanation of the process by which 
sme of these characters have been deciphered. 
These inscriptions are engraven on many of the 
monuments and relics found in Mesopotamia 
ad in various parts of Armenia and Persia. 
They occur in three different modes of com- 
bination, — conjectured, on good grounds, to 
correspond to as many distinct languages, and 
tilled, respectively, the Persian, the Median, 
and the Assyrian. To the genius and laborious 
patience of the late Dr. Grotefend we owe the 
frst advances towards an elucidation of the 
Persian branch; and our knowledge has since 
been verry considerably extended by the researches 
df Burnouf, Lassen, Rawlinson, Dr. Hineks, and 
others. We may form some idea of the extreme 
tificulty of this investigation by recollecting 
that not only was the phonetic value of each 
parate combination or letter to be determined, 
bat the language which these characters were 
iitended to represent, and which has been 
attirely lost for perhaps more than twenty cen- 
turies, wasto be recovered. The labours of Dr. 
Young and Champollion in their interpretation 
f the Egyptian hieroglyphics were facilitated 
ly the possession of the Rosetta stone. Again, 
uthe case of the Himyaritic inscriptions which 
we met with in the southern parts of Arabia, it 
has been ascertained that a dialect of the ancient 

yaritic is still spoken by one of the Arab 
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tes, The interpretation, then, of the cunei- 
fom characters would seem a much more diffi- 
calt problem than that of the hieroglyphic or 
Himyaritic; and its solution is certainly one 
if the most wonderful achievements of human 
ttellect. Mr. Vaux gives a clear exposition of 
the general method which was pursued in effect- 
ig’ this discovery; and for this he will be 
ed by many curious and intelligent readers, 
lo whose attention we recommend his ably ex- 
aited compendium. 
The title of the second work prefixed to this 
€18s a sufficient indication of the author's 








This sketch should have been 





method of treating his subject. He has thrown 
into a narrative the notes of two years’ residence 
at Mosul and of excursions made into several 


remote parts of Assyria; has added a his- | 


tory of the Nestorian and Jacobite Christians ; 
and has enlivened the whole by introducing 
several Oriental tales,—many of which are 
amusing andhumorous. The primary object of 
Mr. Fletcher in undertaking his journey was, to 
assist in a mission of inquiry into the present 
state of religion and literature among the Chris- 
tian Churches of the East. We cannot help 
thinking, however, judging from the work be- 
fore us, that Mr. Fletcher’s forte does not lie in 
inquiries and investigations of this kind. He 
has produced two volumes abounding in lively 
and graphic sketches of scenes visited and of 
characters encountered; but the work would 
have been better if the theological portions had 
been very much condensed or curtailed. We 
strongly suspect that Mr. Fletcher found him- 
self rather trammelled at times by the necessity 
of saying something theological. To quote his 
own words,— 

“Men will always prefer amusement to instruc- 

tion, or at least they will require that the two be 
blended together; and thus, the novelist, the histo- 
rian, or even the writer of travels, may seek for his 
reward in the favour and the support of an amused 
and gratified public, while the scientific or philo- 
logical writer will find that his researches must be, 
like virtue, their own reward.” 
There is some truth in this; and many readers 
of this work, ourselves among the number, 
would have preferred an addition to Mr. 
Fletcher’s amusing stories and often piquant 
observations on men and manners, even at the 
expense of some of the compilations from 
Mosheim, Beausobre, and other learned autho- 
rities. 

The following quotations are from those parts 
of Mr. Fletcher’s volumes which pleased us 
most,—and will convey a fair impression of 
his light and easy we and evidently keen 
relish for the grotesque. On one occasion Mr. 
Fletcher was called on by some of the Chal- 
dean Christians to defend the English from 
the charges of polygamy and atheism.— 

“ They were dreadfully seandalized at our refusing 
to acknowledge the authority of the Pope, and one 
gentleman asked me seriously, and with an air of 
great concern, whether I ever said my prayers! On 
one occasion a large party had assembled, among 
whom was a merchant recently arrived from Aleppo. 
In the course of conversation he began to attack the 
English.—t The Ingleez,’ he said, ‘ are a very fierce 
and intractable nation. They marry many wives, 
and care very little about Allah, whose name be 
exalted.’°—I here interrupted the speaker, and asked 
if, in the course of his travels, he had ever heard of 
the English Church.— Belli, yes,’ he answered, * I 
know the whole history of your Church. You must 
understand,’ continued he, turning to the rest, ‘ that 
once there lived in England a great sultan whose 
name was Napoleon Buonaparte. This sultan was 
like unto Antar and Iskander, the Macedonian, and 
he made many of the kings of Frangistan his foot- 
stool. But his heart was lifted up, and he defied 
Allah in his pride. And Napoleon's wife was old, 
and she was no longer pleasing in his eyes. Then 
it came to pass that he looked upon a certain 
fair damsel with the glances of love, and he said, 
‘Inshallah, I will divorce my wife and get me this 
fair one in marriage. Now the Ingleez were all 
Catholics then, and, therefore, Napoleon sent a mes- 
sage to our Father the Pope, desiring that he would 
grant him adivoree. But the Pope reproved Na- 
poleon for his pride and unkind dealing with his wife, 


at which the Sultan waxed wroth, and said, Surely 


gis Pope is no better than Abou Jahash, even the 
Father of Stupidity; but Inshallah, I will make him 
eat abomination. So he went with many soldiers 
and besieged Rome, and took the Pope prisoner, 
and shut him up in a great tower in London, which 
is the chief city of the Ingleez. But the kings of 





| Franks are. 





the Franks all joined together, and made war upon 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and overcame him. Then 
their soldiers came to London and set the Pope at 
liberty. And when the Pope returned to Rome, he 
cursed Napoleon, and excommunicated him and all 
the Ingleez. But Napoleon laughed at his beard, 
and he said, Inshallah, but I will have a Church of 
my own. So he made bishops, and they divorced 
his wife, and they married him to the beautiful 
damsel, after which he founded the English Church.’ 
All the assembly were deeply penetrated and ime 
pressed with this narrative, which was delivered with 
great volubility and lively pantomimic action.” 

As a specimen of the author’s narrative style 
we offer the following. Mr. Fletcher and one or 
two Europeans resolved to make an excursion 
to Nimroud and other places of interest in the 
vicinity.— 

“ My old friend Mohammed had come in to smoke 
a morning pipe, and was much astonished at all this 
bustle in the court-yard.—‘ Are you going back to 
Ingelterra 2’ inquired he.—‘ Not this time, my friend,’ 
I said, ‘ we are merely going to Mar Matti, to Nim- 
roud, and to Rabban Hormuzd.-—‘ Mashallah !’ ex- 
claimed my old companion, ‘ what people these 
Here have I been living for twenty 
years in Mosul, and have never gone further, during 
that period, than to the Mound of Nebbi Yunas., 
Surely you cannot be in your senses to change this 
comfortable diwan for a rough saddle and a stony 
road. Then you will meet Kurds, Yezidees, and 
other obscene sons of Satan, who may rob you, or 
cut your throats. Allah knows, Khowajeh Yacoub, 
whether I shall ever smoke another pipe in your 
house."—I endeavoured to quiet his fears by the 
assurance that he would most probably see my face 
again in a week; and with this consolatory remark I 
rode off. * * I had not proceeded the length of the 
street, however, before I heard a voice calling me 
from behind. I stopped my horse, and, turning 
round, beheld Mohammed, in a state of breathless 
exhaustion, carrying a formidable sabre.—* Take at 
least this with you,” he gasped, as he came up with 
me. —‘O Mohammed,’ I exclaimed, ‘I am _ not 
afraid of the Kurds or the Yezidees; and besides, 
if a great number attack me, it would be worse than 
madness to resist... But Mohammed had settled in 
his own mind, that I could not be safe without a 
sword; and that the sight of one, even though rest- 
ing peacefully in its sca!s\bard, would scare away 
whole legions of the much-dreaded Kurds and 
Yezidees. I yielded to his entreaties, and con- 
sented to accept the loan of the formidable weapon, 
—‘It is a true Shami,’ said he, as I fastened the 
helt, * take it, and go in peace. When we arrived 
at the bank of the river, we found a ferry boat had 
just come in with some Albanian mercenaries, 
Nothing could be more repulsive or ruffianly than 
the general appearance of these men. Their fea- 
tures were wan and sallow, the effects of unlimited 
debauchery, while their garments hung loose and 
1agged about them, The white kilts had become 
brown, and the lace of their jackets was torn and 
tarnished. They gazed upon us with marked fero- 
city, and would doubtless have felt great pleasure in 
cutting our throats and rifling our baggage. They had 
just returned from laying waste three villages, and 
carried with them several strings of human ears, 
which were afterwards suspended near the chief gate 
of Mosul.” 

The travellers had scarcely crossed the Tigris 
when they were overtaken by a storm, which 
compelled them to seek shelter in one of a col- 
lection of huts inhabited by Kurds;—and the 
evening was passed in telling Kurdish stories 
and singing Kurdish songs. Mr. Fletcher’s 
friend, Kas Botros, was somewhat celebrated as 
a story-teller, and lost no tittle of his honours 
on this occasion. The story is indeed a good 
one,—but too long for our purpose. We may 
state in brief, that a whole nation, except the 
King and his Wuzeer, had drunk of enchanted 
waters and become mad. The moral is a uni- 
versal truth.— 

“ They soon found, however, their condition most 
solitary and desolate, for every one had abandoned 
the palace. Once or twice they ventured abroad, 
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but were driven back by the scoffs and jeers of the 
crowd, who shouted after them ‘there go the mad- 
men.’ They attempted to reason with their per- 
secutors, but in vain, for all the insane were con- 
vinced that their Prince and his Wuzcer were mad. 
To such an extent did this opinion prevail, that it 
was agreed among the citizens that a physician 
should make a visit to the two unfortunates in the 
palace. The man of medicine came, he was distin- 
guished by a long beard and the gestures of a moun- 
tebank, and the Sultan in reply to his questions, 
bade him indignantly go home and heal himself. 
The physician's report was, of course unfavourable, 
and his remedy for the madness of his two patients 
would not have been unworthy of the Avicennas of 


history of the Legislature would be either essays 
on the constitution, or narratives recording the 
contests between Whigs and Tories, diversified 
with biographic sketches of leading orators. 
Perhaps a merely literary or legal author is not 
the best to write a history of the Legislature. 
It is a remark of Spinosa that all great political 
writers have themselves been actually conver- 
sant with affairs; and he refers to Tacitus as a 
particular example of the value of experience 
to historical writers. Clarendon, Bolingbroke, 
and Burke are also instances in point. Gibbon 





confessed that his drilling in the yeomanry 
corps facilitated his studies of ancient military 


a more civilized age. He ordered that the King and | science; and doubtless Mr. Macaulay and M. 

his Wuzeer should suffer the daily infliction of fifty| ge Lamartine have found their actual expe- 
j ve CelV ac » tripe . 

pails of water, and receive each a hundred stripes, | rience of the House of Commons and of the 


till they acknowledged themselves to be mad. At 
the end of three days this regimen began to work 
wonders, and the King said to the Wuzeer,—‘O 
Ibn Fadel, let us drink of the water of the river, 
and become even as the rest, for to what avail is our 
reason, if we are persecuted for being mad? My 
soles are sore from the bastinado, and my garments 
flow with water even as a fountain, yet the con- 
sciousness of my sanity will neither heal the one 
nor dry the other. Surely the poet has wisely said, 
that “if a wise man would dwell in peace among 
fools, he must also become foolish.” "The Wuzeer 
agreed fully with the sentiments of his Sovereign; 
they both drank of the river, and the next day were 
received with acclamations by a grateful and frantic 
crowd,” 

The letters of M. Botta describing his dis- 
coveries at Khorsabad, were originally published 
by M. Jules Mohl in the Journal Asiatique, 
during the years 1843-4. The present trans- 
lation of the first series of these letters, with the 
accompanying valuable plates, will be especially 
acceptable to students already familiar with 
Mr. Layard’s work and who wish to extend 
their knowledge of Assyrian antiquities. The 
difficulties encountered and successfully over- 
come by M. Botta are but slightly alluded to 
in these letters; which are occupied almost 
entirely with descriptions of the bas-reliefs and 
other remains found in the monument or temple 
at Khorsabad. With these our readers are 
familiar: and we will merely state, generally, 
that M. Botta’s letters may be regarded as a 
valuable appendix or supplement to Mr. Layard’s 
work,—or may be read with interest and ad- 
vantage after the work of Mr. Vaux. 

We cannot omit the opportunity of expressing 
our participation in the respect and esteem with 
which all who are capable of appreciating 
liberality and disinterestedness will regard the 
conduct of M. Botta in the prosecution of his 
interesting labours. The unselfish way in which 
he has afforded facilities of investigation for 
other labourers in the same field is a graceful 
characteristic of the true lover of science ; and 
we cannot more appropriately terminate this 


article than by repeating Mr. Layard's ready | 


acknowledgment, that ‘‘To M. Botta belongs 
the honour of having found the first Assyrian 
monument,” 





The Lives of the Speakers of the House of Com- 
mons. By J. A. Manning, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple. Churton. 

Tue House of Commons occupies so great a 

space in the history and government of this 

country, that it furnishes a variety of themes to 
authors. 
ture of the House (if we may use the phrase) is 
not more extensive, and that there are not more 
popular works of an interesting character on 
our Parliamentary History. The fact perhaps 
is, that in a critical sense it is hardly possible to 


separate the history of Parliament from the| ginald Bray than to Sir Edward Coke. 


| 


Chamber of Deputies of great advantage to them 
in their historical compositions. Thoroughly to 


’ | understand the nature of Parliamentary life re- 


quires some actual experience as a member of 
the House of Commons, or else the closest social 
intimacy with influential members of the legis- 
lature. A barrister composing in the Temple a 
history of Parliament cannot impart to his com- 
position that reality which is to be acquired only 
by actual cognizance of the very peculiar habit 
of thought prevalent in that great assembly 
which represents the public mind. His is merely 
an external knowledge of the subject; and in 
estimating the transactions of past Parliaments 
he will not probably discriminate between the 
practicable and the speculatively right like a 
man habituated to vote on questions of mo- 
mentous interest. 

‘The Lives of the Speakers of the House of 
Commons’ isa work evidently suggested by Lord 
Campbell’s‘Chancellors.’ But to say nothing of 
the difference between the authors, the interest 
of the subject-matter is necessarily far greater 
in the case of the Chancellors than in that of the 
Speakers. In the former we were introduced 
to a number of ambitious men, of characters as 
remarkable as their talents,—their public lives 
being identified with the history of the country. 
But the Speakers of the House of Commons 
were not men of action in any historic sense; 
and no great master spirit would consent to hold 
an office in the discharge of which, as a matter 
of necessity, he could not take an active part in 
the debates. We have reckoned that from the 
days of Sir Thomas Hungerford to the present 
time there are not less than 115 Speakers. Of 
these only one can be said to be an illustrious 
character of the first class—Sir Thomas More. 
We may quote further the famous names of Sir 
Edward Coke, and Harley (Earl of Oxford), 
together with that of the late Lord Grenville. 
The rest of the list, with some rare exceptions, 
is composed of names by no means entitled to 
historic celebrity, however respectable were 
many of the men who bore them. Amongst 
| these exceptions is the name of Speaker Onslow. 
With such a list of dubious celebrities, what 
could the most graceful stylist accomplish ? 
Could even an accomplished author impart 
interest to lives without events, dramatic in- 
terest, or stirring incidents? Mr. Manning, the 
author of the work before us, is evidently quite 
inexperienced in the arts alike of compilation and 





We are only surprised that the litera- | attractive nature. 


of composition,—and, as might be anticipated, 
he has produced a very dull book. Unhappily, 
| the faults of the book do not end with its un- 
It is badly arranged. The 
| author assigns nearly the same space to lives of 
the most insignificant Speakers as to those of 
the most eminent. To the contemptible Lenthall 
| there is more space given than to the respectable 
Onslow. Far more room is assigned to we? 

t is 





general history of the country, so closely are} only since the reign of Queen Elizabeth that 


they intertwined. Works professing to give the | the lives of the Speakers could be made attrac- 











tive to general readers; and at least two-thinds 
(if not three-fourths) of the work should be 
given to the Speakers since 1600. But M 
Manning gives far more than half of his big 
book (ponderous in size as well as in style) to 
the least agreeable portion of his subject. 

The matter of the work does not compensate for 
its unskilful arrangement. Where we natural} 
look for most instruction or pleasure the author 
puts us off with such lame excuses that we are 
disposed to ask, why did he provoke our atten. 
tion by publishing a work on such a subject? 
Thus, on taking up his volume, we naturally 
turned to the life of the greatest Speaker that 
the House ever possessed— Arthur Onslow; and 
we were surprised at finding just five pages 
assigned to the first man in the long official line, 
We were still further surprised on examining the 
contents of these five pages. Here is the wa 
in which the author excuses his non-performance 
of his duty.— 

“ Amongst the numerous histories, memoirs, and 

political publications of that day, anecdote after 
anecdote might be selected in illustration of the 
virtues, patriotism, transcendent abilities, and , high 
moral integrity of our Speaker both in public and 
private life; but as opinions and private judgment 
are liable to error, the imputation of partiality or 
political rancour, and as we cannot bestow that time 
upon the biographical sketch of any one individual 
in a work destined to contain so many within a limited 
space, however deserving our best eulogies, we have 
deemed it more safe, more satisfactory, and more 
compatible, to adduce this public testimony of Mr, 
Onslow’s worth in the estimation of his contempo- 
raries of all shades of politics, than to pin our faith 
upon the opinions of writers, however eminent their 
attainments.” 
Even in these five pages Mr. Manning omits 
much that is interesting in the life of Speaker 
Onslow. He takes no notice of his having 
resigned the Treasurership of the Navy on the 
principle that to hold the post was inconsistent 
with the office of Speaker; and he omits to 
record the liberal and effective manner in 
which Onslow patronized the cultivators of 
literature and science,—a fact attested by the 
number of works dedicated to him. Neither 
does he tell the curious anecdote of Onslow’s 
seeking relaxation at the Jew’s Harp and enjoy- 
ing the landlord's jokes, until, after the lapse 
of some years, he found out that he was is. 
covered by the unusual respect which was paid 
to him. For Onslow’s life there are abundant 
materials, but Mr. Manning has neglected to 
use them. 

Again, we turned with some curiosity to 
see what the author would say of Manners 
Sutton;—whose memoirs could be made very 
readable, from the fact of his having filled the 
chair during the stirring times when Contes 
and Brougham were in their prime. We reco- 
lected the unprecedented interest felt in the 


| contest for the chair with the present Lord 


Dunfermline (then Mr. Abercromby) in 1835, 
and we remembered the attractive social qualities 
of Lord Canterbury himself. But we were 
grievously disappointed to find just four pages 
assigned to his “‘life,” and the great speakership 
contest disposed of in two lines. It is true that 
in his cursory notice of Speaker Abercromby 
Mr. Manning devotes a page and a half to one 
of the most interesting and striking passages m 
the whole history of the Speakers. We well 
recollect the great interest felt about that event; 
the excessive betting in the clubs, the canvassing 
and solicitation of members, and the various 
artifices employed to gain a majority. —The 
author records his personal acquaintance with 
Lord Canterbury, and tantalizes the reader by 
telling him of the brilliant qualities of which he 
gives no memorials. ; 
“Qur admiration of the great qualities of his 
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jordship’s mind, and our sense of his devotion to 
the service of his country, combined with a personal 
knowledge of his kind and amiable disposition, his 
ging manners, his wit, learning, and brilliant 
conversational powers, would under ordinary circum- 
stances prove most felicitous adjuncts to the biogra- 
her, but even at this distance of time, they tend 
rather to augment than diminish the difficulties under 
which we labour in our endeavours to do justice to 
his memory. We feel our incompetency, from a 
neokection of his friendship, which is treasured and 
fndiy cherished in our hearts, to give more than a 
{int outline of Lord Canterbury's personal merits, 
kis public services stand recorded in the archives 
af history.” 
The author winds up the sketch by saying 
that “the memory of Lord Canterbury will long 
be revered,” as if he were writing of a Hampden 
or a Somers.—When we recollect the times in 
which Manners Sutton held the chair, and the 
mimber of brilliant debaters who figured before 
him, we can imagine that an author of moderate 
talent might make a very pleasant and readable 
ketch of him. But the flimsy notice of him 
Mr. Manning is miserably meagre, besides 
being extravagantly and fulsomely partial. 

Next to Speaker Onslow we would be dis- 
posed to say that Abbot (Lord Colchester) was 
the most meritorious Speaker of the House of 
Commons. He was a most laborious and 

instaking public servant, and the country is 
indebted to him for many useful measures. He 
was the originator of the Royal Record Com- 
mission, of the Private Bill Office, and he 
effected an improvement in the printing of the 
wtes. He greatly facilitated the progress of 
public business by his energy and skill. One 
thing especially distinguished Speaker Abbot 
ftom his predecessors and successors :—his ad- 
dresses to public persons who received the thanks 
of the Commons were excellent specimens of 
the eloquence of eulogy, and had much literary 
merit, His address to the Duke of Wellington 
on his return from the Peninsula in 1814 is a 
modelof eulogy; andthe wholescene—the Duke 
atthe Bar making a cordial acknowledgment 
of the support which he had received from Par- 
liament, the Speaker with his hat off addressing 
the Duke in a speech which moved the House 
into enthusiasm—is worthy of notice. But the 
atthor of ‘ The Lives of the Speakers’ does not 
even allude to that remarkable day; nor does 
he give the reader any intimation of the merit 
of Speaker Abbot’s addresses,—a collection of 
which has been printed since his decease. Nor 
does Mr. Manning notice the fact of Mr. Abbot, 
vhile at the Bar, printing ‘The Practice of the 
Chester Circuit,’—in the preface to which he sug- 
gested various improvements in Welsh judica- 
ture which have since been carried into effect. 
How little he is competent to understand the 
resources of his subject may be shown by the 
fact that he gives just two lines to the circumstance 
of Mr. Abbot’s having been the casting vote 
against Lord Melville on Mr. Whitbread’s 
memorable motion. Of that night, when the 
excitement of parties was at the highest pitch, 
there is a most graphic account (from Lord 
Fitzharris’s ‘ Note Book’) in the fourth volume 
of Lord Malmesbury’s Diary; where the writer 
describes his sitting next to Pitt, and seeing 
the tears coursing down the great minister's 
face, while he tried to hide them by slouching 
down his hat over a brow never before abashed 
i Parliament! Col. Wardle was heard by 

rd Fitzharris to say— Let us see how Billy 
looks after it,” when the division had taken 
Place; but Lord Fitzharris and a few personal 
fiends linked their arms together round Pitt, 
who stalked out of the House in a melancholy 
mood, apparently unconscious of the scene 
round him. When we recollect the friendship 
between Pitt and Lord Melville, and that the 


the chair, we are justified in saying that never 
did any Speaker give a vote so inexpressibly 
painful and trying as that casting vote of Mr. 
Abbot which decided the motion on the num- 
bers being equal. His conscientiousness de- 
serves special notice ;—and yet in his ‘ Life’ Mr. 
Manning devotes two lines and a half to record 
the proceedings of a night into which the pain- 
ful feelings of many years were concentrated. 

It has been very rarely that a Speaker has 
had to give a casting vote. We recollect,-how- 
ever, a sufficiently memorable instance in 1786 
during the Speakership of Mr. Cornwall, upon 
the Duke of Richmond's plan for fortification 
being proposed to the House. It was the most 
notable event in Mr. Cornwall's office and 
career. We turn to Mr. Manning’s ‘ Lives of 
the Speakers,’—and we find that he does not take 
the slightest notice of the only interesting and 
important fact in Speaker Cornwall’s official 
life! Of the four pages assigned to Mr. Corn- 
wall, Mr. Manning gives a third part to the 
trivial details of unimportant genealogy; tell- 
ing us of the “illustrious family’ of Cornewall, 
and going back to Agincourt and Henry the 
Fourth. 

There has been no life published of the late 
Lord Grenville, and the subject was open to 
Mr. Manning :—but he has given us a meagre 
notice of four pages of the noble lord, half of 
which seems to be a reprint, though he does not 
tell us the source from which he takes it. But 
the insipid and tasteless compilation of this book 
is beyond patience. In the life of Fletcher 
Norton, the author, who is perpetually apolo- 
gizing for his want of space to do justice to his 
subject, occupies three long pages with flimsy 
genealogy, and prints fourteen stanzas in extenso 
of the ballad of ‘ The Rising of the North,’ be- 
cause the family of Norton were concerned in 
the insurrection. Indeed, his perpetual refer- 
ence to pedigrees is quite wearisome and out of 
place. Mr. Manning is evidently fond of read- 
ing pedigrees. Genealogy has its particular 
value, and is susceptible of being treated with 
great historic and philosophic interest :—of which 
one instance occurs to us in the masterly man- 
ner in which Mr. Hallam discusses the pedigree 
of the House of Stuart in its relation to the 
question of the legitimacy of James the First.+ 
But the popular prejudice is not entirely un- 
founded intruth, that genealogists are generally 
people of small minds. Mr. Manning’s book 
is confirmatory of that prejudice. From first 
to last it is stuffed with bits of pedigrees, to 
the exclusion of interesting historical matter 
which might have found a place in his 
large volume. Indeed, the very people who 
would take interest in the perusal of this 
volume would be genealogists and pedigree- 
mongers. Accuracy, however, is the special 
virtue of a genealogist; and Mr. Manning so 
frequently quotes with excessive laudation works 
not held in high repute by erudite genealo- 
gists that we cannot place much value on his 


Speaker was nominated by the Government to 





bits of pedigrees. Besides, he never gives refer- 
ences to either the page or the edition of the | 
work from which he quotes—a fault deserving 
of severe critical censure in a work connected | 
with history. 

In enumerating the lives of Sir Thomas More 
already published, Mr. Manning does not notice 
the best ever written:—we allude to the beau- 
tiful sketch written for the ‘Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia’ by Sir James Mackintosh, which has 
since been reprinted by itself, as well as in the 
miscellaneous works of its author. It is one of | 
the best productions of Mackintosh, and is 
worthy of the subject :—every page being ele- 
| 


} 








+ ‘Constitutional Uistory of England,’ vol. L., p. 
it.) 


234 (4th 
edit.) 


| diate. 
| collection of passages, many of them transcribed 


vated with large views, and a fine ethical feel- 
ing pervading the whole composition. It is a 
little book eminently calculated to develope a 
moral feeling in the mind of the reader; and if 
‘The Life of Nelson,’ by Southey, ought to be in 
the hands of every midshipman, ‘The Life of 
More,’ by Mackintosh, should be familiar to 
the mind of every young lawyer and youthful 
senator. 

The descendants of Lenthall gave,the author 
some help in writing a notice of that time- 
server. In no other instance does he appear 
to have had access to original matter. The 
work might be easily compiled from Browne 
Willis’s ‘ Notitia Parliamentaria,’ Collins's Peer- 
age, and Townsend's ‘ History of the House of 
Commons.’ It is, as we have said, the Genea- 
logy of the Speakers rather than their Biography. 
In case Mr. Manning should adopt the prac- 
tice of quoting exactly the pages of the works 
from which he takes his information, he might 
possibly produce some useful works on English 
genealogies. 





The History of Religion. A Rational Account 
of the True Religion. By John Evelyn. Now 
first published from the original MS. in the 
Library at Wotton. Edited, with Notes, by 
the Rev. R. M. Evanson. 2 vols. Colburn. 

AFTER a repose of two centuries in the private 

resting-place which their author designed for 

these papers, they are dragged forth and offered 
to the general public. For this addition to the 
before-known works of Evelyn we are chiefly, itis 
said, indebted to the suggestions of Mr, Colburn, 
its publisher. While we are not likely to quarrel 
with that spirit of research, of enthusiasm, or of 
trade speculation to which we are indebted for 
some discoveries of high interest, we confess that 
we have risen from the perusal of these volumes 
impatient and unsatisfied—and with a feeling 
that the manuscript had better have been left 
in the seclusion of Wotton Library. It adds 
nothing to our previous information. The facts 
and arguments are to be found in the ordinary 
historians ; and the style of treatment belongs 
to that large and ponderous school of which 
Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’ is the highest 
type—wherein the manner was to re-state all the 
minute and circumstantial evidence connected 
with the topic in hand which from long use 
have become the common property of writers, 
dealing with this material exactly as it was 
found, sifting nothing, rejecting nothing, and 
exercising little or no original intellect on it. 
But for all this Evelyn must not be called 
to account. Had this work been published by 
him in its present form, it would have lessened 
his reputation; but he was too wise a man in 
his generation to run such a risk,—and as if 
fearing that some mischance might ultimately 
make it public, he expressly recorded his own 
belief that it was unfit for publication. In the 
face of such a protest criticism is disarmed ;— 
the author's verdict is in union with the critic’s 
own. But we cannot do otherwise than ques- 
tion the wisdom evinced by those admirers of 
the ‘*model of English gentlemen’ who by 
placing these imperfect— though elaborate— 
analecta before the reading world, would chal- 
lenge ajudgment against their authoron grounds 
which living he took particular pains to repu- 
Evelyn says, that the work is rather a 


from earlier writers and in their very words, 
than a history; and these were compiled solely 
by way of building up for his own satisfaction 
a system of Christian evidences. 

His plan was simple, and easily described, 
Religion has its origin in the idea of God. His 
existence is, therefore, the first fact in the 
system. This existence he undertakes to prove 
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at the outset—by the general consent of man- | 
kind,—the creation of the world,—the nature | 
of the human soul,—the moral government of 
mankind,—and so forth. These sections offer 

no novelty in fact or in illustration. ‘The con- 

troversy has completely changed its ground in 

modern times; and the argument in favour of 
a Supreme Providence has grown more spiritual 

—and perhaps less logical—than it was in the 

days of Evelyn. Having, however, demon- 

strated God, the writer next proceeds to argue 

that He ought to be worshipped ; and this being 

accepted asa fair conclusion, the intricate ques- 

tion of what form of worship is most acceptable 

to him, and most worthy of man as an intellectual 

being, comes on for discussion:—the inquiry of 
course resulting in the discovery of the ritual 

of the Church of England. 

Of the history of religious parties in his own 
time Evelyn, unfortunately, says not one word. 
On this point—for in no part of our history are 
we more in want of a catholic and liberal digest 
such as he might have afforded—his evidence 
would have been truly valuable.’ As it is, we 
must take our facts from much inferior sources, 
The reader will expect from Evelyna certain re- 
finement of speech, tolerable scholarship, and a 
calm and tolerant tone of disquisition :—but this 
‘History of Religion’ will displace no former 
treatise, and not even furnish a hint for any 
future one. 





The Natural History of British Entomostraca, 
By W. Baird, M.D., F.L.S., &c. Published 


| in the ocean in such quantities as to constitute 
| 7 s . . . . 
the food of its most gigantic inhabitants. 





for the Ray Society. 
Tue Ray Society can hardly propose to itself a 
more desirable object than the completion of the 
natural history of the animals of Great Britain. 
It is true that Mr. Van Voorst’s publications have 
achieved this object as far as vertebrate animals 


are concerned,—and the Palzontographical | 


Society is endeavouring to do the same for 
extinct animals. 
exertion in our invertebrate zoology. 
zoophytes, infusoria, 
fishes, cirripedes, annelides, and insects have 
been very imperfectly described and_ illus- 
trated. The present work is well calculated 
to illustrate the importance of publications 
towards the successful study of the natural 
history of our island. Most of our system- 
atic writers on the Crustacea when treating 
of the minute family of these creatures have 
followed Linnzeus, and been satisfied with enu- 
merating some only of the more common forms. 
The family has been, however, industriously 
studied by Continental writers,—and the number 
of species that are natives of Britain alone which 
Dr. Baird has described is considerably above 
a hundred. 


The minute creatures treated of in this work, 


although inhabitants of the water, were referred , 


by Linneus to the family of insects; but more 
recent examination has shown that they truly 
belong to the family in which are placed shrimps, 
crabs and lobsters. ‘Their name, Entomostraca, 
is intended to express the fact of their being 
insects in a shell. Of all the creatures found 
in drops of water, and magnified for the benefit 
of sight-seers at our Exhibitions, these are the 
most dignified in zoological position and com- 
plicated in structure. ‘The animal itself is 
inclosed in a shell of very curious form, and 


is supplied with one or two very large and pro- | 


minent eyes. The antennz, legs and tail are 


frequently curiously covered with hairs and | 


projections. The shell is in most cases so 
transparent that the structure of the creature 
can be seen through it,—and its organization 
by this means is thoroughly understood. These 
animals frequently occur in such large quan- 
tities as to colour the waters in which they live. 


| podes (the Coronule and Tubicinella), which live as 
| parasites upon their skin. 


| in the fine weather of October and November, re- 


Yet there is a wide field for | 
The | 
rotifera, ascidia, jelly- | 


| their minute prey in great quantities, 
| small shoals of herrings are seen, pursuing them with 
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We have seen those of the reservoir in the 
Green Park so full of them as to give it a yellow 
colour. The various species are coloured differ- 
ently,—as are even the same species at different 
seasons of the year: and according to their 
numbers will be the colour of the water. 
Although most of the species are very small, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, yet they occur 


One 
of these creatures is described by Vauzéme, 
who— 


“was attached to a vessel employed in the whale 
fishery in the Southern Ocean ; and for four months 
the crew were engaged in the neighbourhood of 
the island of Tristan d*Acunha, in the South At- 
lantic, without his ever having been able to observe 
what formed the food of the whales. Leaving that 
quarter, however, at the end of that time, and steer- 
ing for Cape Horn, he one morning, in the month of 
February, observed the surface of the sea streaked 
with red lines, of several miles in extent, and giving 
the appearance of blood to the water. The ex- 
perienced sailors on board immediately announced 
that they had now reached the pasture of the whales. 
Accordingly, they very soon afterwards saw them 
sporting about in the midst of these ruddy banks. 
Upon examining the water thus coloured, Vauzéme | 
found it caused by an immense number of smal] 

Crustaceans, which were of ared hue. They swarmed 
in myriads on the surface of the sea, and when the | 
wind was boisterous a whole bank of them would be 
taken up by a wave, and carried on board the vessel, 
covering the deck and the clothes of the sailors. 
The whales swallowed them in myriads, and they 
served for food not only to them but to the Cirrho- 





The Amer can fishers on 
that station informed him that these little creatures, 


main concealed deep under the water, but that after 
that time they come to the surface to lay their eggs. 
In our own seas this same kind of Crustacean has 
also been observed to be the food of cetaceous ani- 
mals. Inthe Frith of Forth, Mr. Goodsir informs 
us, that during the summer months, great masses of 
animal matter abound on the surface of the sea, and 
that this had long been noticed by the fishermen on 
the coast, and was called by them maidre. Upon 
examining this matter in the neighbourhood of the 
Isle of May, he found it to consi-t of Cirrhopodes, 
Crustaceans, and Acalepha; but that of all these, 
the Entomostracous Crustaceans abounded in the 
greatest quantity, ‘or rather masses,’ he observes, 
‘for ‘t gives a faint idea to speak of numbers. * * 
On looking into the water,’ he continues, ‘it was 
found to be quite obscured by the moving masses of 
Entomostraca, which rendered it impossible to see 
anything even a few inches below the surface. But 
if a clear spot is obtained, so as to allow the observer 
to get a view of the bottom, immense shoals of cod- 
fish are seen swimming lazily about, and devouring 
Occasionally | 


greater agility. * * Great numbers of Cetacea often 
frequent the neighbourhood of the island at this time, 
droves of dolphins and porpoises swimming about 
with great activity ; and occasionally an immense 
rorqual may be seen, raising his enormous back at 
intervals from the water, and is to be observed cours- | 
ing round and round the island.’ On one of his 
visits to the Isle of May, he observed that at a con- 
siderable distance from the land, the sea had assumed 
a slightly red colour, and that this hecame deeper 
and deeper, the nearer he approached the island. 
The water too, he noticed, presented a very curious 
appearance on the surface, as if a quantity of fine 
sand were constantly falling upon it. At first he 
thought this might proceed from light rain, but, upon 
more attentive examination, he found both the red 
hue of the water and the motion on its surface pro- 
ceeded from an immense number of small Entomo- 
straca. Some of these he collected, and found them 
to be a species of the genus Cetochilus.” 


These minute animals abound in our estuaries, 
and in these spots form the principal food of the 


salmon. 





Dr. Parnell, who has studied most 


| great numbers. 


[Jury 13 


carefully the habits of fishes, says that the Loch. 
levin trout owes its superior richness and sweet. 
ness of taste to the fact of its food consistip 

principally of the Entomostraca. When the 
fish are removed to waters not containing the 
Entomostraca they lose much of their fine 
flavour and colour. The food of these little 
creatures themselves seems to be a mixture of 
vegetable and animal substances. Their habits, 
however, differ in this respect ;—some feeding 
exclusively on plants, others on animals. Where. 
ever they are present, we may be sure that the 

water has been previously the residence of 
plants and probably animals both of a low 
organization. Hence, their presence in water 
employed for domestic purposes should suggest 
caution in its use and measures of purification, 
Speaking of one of the most common of the 
families, Dr. Baird says :— 

“The species belonging to this family are to be 
found both in fresh water and in the sea. The fresh- 
water species abound in the muddiest, most stagnant 
pools, and in the clearest springs, and the ordi 
water with which the inhabitants of London are Sup. 
plied for domestic purposes often contains them in 
The marine species are to be found 
frequently in immense quantities in small pools on 
the sea shore, within high-water mark, living among: 
the sea-weeds and corallines, which so elegantly 
fringe the beautiful little wells and clear round pools 
which are hollowed out in the rocks on the coast, and 
are to be met with in equal profusion in theo 
ocean, where, by the curious luminous properties they 
possess, they assist in producing that beautiful phos. 
phorescent appearance of the sea, which formerly 
puzzled naturalists to discover the cause of. It ig 
amazing when we examine the pools of water in our 
fields or sea shores, to find such infinite myriads of 
little creatures sporting about in all the enjoyment 
of existence; and it is exceedingly curious and in- 
teresting to know the extraordinary fertility of such 
apparently insignificant creatures. Specimens of the 
Cyclops quadricornis are often found carrying thirty 
or forty eggs on each side; and though the other 
species, which have only one external ovary, do not 
carry so many, still the number is very considerable, 
Jurine has with great fidelity watched the hatching 
and increase of the Cyclops quadricornis in particular, 
and has given a calculation which shows the amazing 
fertility of the species. He has seen one female iso- 
lated lay ten times successively, but in order to speak 
within bounds, he supposes her to lay eight times 
within three months, and each time only forty eggs, 
At the end of one year this female would have been 
the progenitor of 4,442,189,120 young!! The first 
mother lays 40 egzs, which at the end of three months, 
at eight layings during that time, would give 320 
young.” 

The larger the number of these creatures, of 
course the more unfit water is for use,—as the 
can increase to this enormous extent only wit 
an abundant supply of food. Their use in 
nature appears to be, like that of a great mass of 


| microscopic organisms in water, to carry off 
| those portions of animal and vegetable matter 


which if left to themselves would undergo de- 


| composition and become a source of impurity 


to the atmosphere. They form one of the links 


| between inorganic matter and the highest 
| organized bddies, as they supply food to 


creatures which in turn are eaten by man. Some 
of these creatures are parasitical. One group, 
the history of which is still involved in much 
obscurity, lives entirely on other animals. 
that is known of the British species is here 
given by Dr. Baird. Another species is known 
to our anglers from its occasionally infesting 
fish. The following is an account of the habits 
of this creature.— 

“The Argulus in this country is found upon 
various freshwater fishes. In the neighbourhood of 
London it is most commonly to be met with upon 
the stickleback; but it has been taken also upon the 
carp and the roach; and in other places it has been 
found upon the trout, the pike, the perch, and even 
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aon the tadpole of the common frog. An indivi- 
dual taken from the salmon trout at Belfast, by Mr. 
W. Thompson, was placed by him in water in which 
galt was dissolved till it became to the taste like sea- 
water, and it remained for four or five hours active 
gpd lively. The species which has been described 
by Dana and Herrick, in North America, was taken 
from the fish called the Sucker, in the water of Mill 
River, near Whitneyville, into which the tide from 


Newhaven Harbour enters, and renders, conse- | 
tly, brackish, so that it would appear this little | 
animal, though in reality a freshwater species, is not 


injured by an admixture of salt. The A rgulus foli- 
aqceous is an exceedingly pretty and graceful little 
animal; and as it can leave the fish upon which it 
feeds, and swim freely in the water, there are many 
opportunities for watching its gambols through its 
native element. It generally swims in a straight 
line, but it frequently suddenly changes its direction, 
and often turns over and over several times in suc- 
cession. Ledermiiller says he has seen an individual 
tum over thus a hundred times in a minute, and 
that it swam afterwards with such velocity, some- 


1 ski ing i > j > D al | . + o* 
times skimming the surface, at others plunging | gentleman on a walking expedition! 


deeper in the water, that he could scarce follow its 


motions with his eye. Sometimes it will attach itself 


to the side of the vessel in which it is kept; and we 
may then observe that though, as far as progressive 
motion is concerned, the little creature is at rest, the 
natatory feet are in constant motion. 
the Branchiopoda, they serve the animal not only for 
swimming with, but also for respiration. Their struc- 
ture is precisely similar, and their use the same. 
When swimming free in the water, and wishing again 
to fasten itself to its prey, the little animal ap- 
proaches a fish, quietly allows itself to be hurried 


along in the current caused by its motion through | 


the water, till it touches it, when it immediately 
fastens itself to it, choosing according to Jurine, 
as its place of residence the under part of the pec- 
tora] fins.” 

This work is very beautifully got up. It is 
illustrated by drawings of every species of the 
creatures described,—most of which are coloured. 
We doubt not but that amongst the possessors 
of microscopes this volume will be in greater 
request than any that has hitherto been pub- 
lished by the Ray Society. 





NEW NOVELS. ; 

The Miser’s Secret; or, the Days of James the 
First. An Historical Romance. 3 vols. Shoberl. 
—The language employed in the first fifty pages 
of this romance is such as would richly justify 
ay impatient reader who refused to proceed 
as far as page 100. More pompous spe- 
cimens of the “sith,” “marry,” and ‘go to” 
order of composition, so often satirized, because 
it is so easy to satirize, have not often been pre- 
sented to the “‘admiring throng.” We do not 
remember a more liberal assortment of solilo- 
quies than is here displayed to enchant the 
ear. Perhaps a detached extract may satisfy 
even the author that we are not cavillers.— 


“Truly, now,’ continued our forlorn pedestrian, 
‘this groping in the dark, besides furnishing forth a 
monstrously pretty allegory, doth likewise answer 
all the purposes and intents of a bridal veil. It doth 
well save me from envying the possessions of that 
most worshipful gentleman and puissant knight, the 
blush of whose maiden honours is not yet quite faded, 
being one of the illustrious mushrooms that have 
sprung up under the feet of His Most Sacred Majesty, 
James the First—would now that I had a flourish 
of trumpets—King of Great Britain! Will nothing 
ele satisfy the hunger of this King of Scots? Less 
did for the lordly lady who knew how to grasp a 
keptre and a bridle better than a riband and a fan, 

h in good sooth His Sacred Majesty, as he is 
Pleased to call himself, hath scarce nerve enough 
for the smell of gunpowder or the report of a petro- 
nel, Queen Bess,’ so went on our pedestrian’s so- 
iloquy, ‘ knew how to make her bold barons tremble 
m their saddles, though they sat with mail-glove, 
Cuirass, and casquet on; but our Scotch king con- 
tents himself with giving out rations of Latin, sup- 


Like those of 





| posing that to bea likening of himself unto King So- 


lomon. Good now, this Jand that I tread upon— 
pah! that wasa false step—I would that his footing 


on it were as uncertain as mine own—these fields 


and these broad acres; these woods of groaning oaks; 
these knotted knolls; these verdant plots; these syl- 
van shades; these herds of deer gambolling, with 
their proud antlers; these falcons, that soar heaven 
high; these lowing herds, and waving corn-fields, 
rich with ripe plenty; this fair mansion, with its 
threescore chambers and its crowd of servitors, who 
once wore my liveries, bore my badge, and ate my 
bread—ha! ha! ha! 
I saw them—and so do I with my mind's eye, though 
this gentle veil covers all, haply, lest I should envy 
—mine own—psha! what was mine own, but what 
now is the veritable possession of this craven knight; 
this one of the so many hundreds and odd of King 
James's first batch of gentleman-making; as if even 
a king could make a gentleman! Howbeit, whether 
or not the King can make a gentleman, I know some- 
body who can unmake one!’” 


The above is the “ talk to himself” of an uneasy 


” 


Further, the author of ‘‘ the Miser’s Secret 
> 


is nearly as well skilled in the “judification” of 


that necessary evil in society the Mother, as Mr. 
Leech himself. Lady Sutton, Lady Ellicombe 
and Lady Coke make up a trio of manceuvres 
if not exactly “weird,” sufficiently fearful for 
gentlemen having nerves to cope withal.—The 
two latter ladies are bent on match-making: 
and (to carry out the figure) though they bend 
their bows in the same direction, their arrows 
most perversely cross, to the wounding of wrong 
hearts, and to the delaying of straightforward 
and suitable treaties—making thus as pretty a 
set of quarrels as ever novelist contrived for 
his plot. 

Such are a few of the characteristics which 
have struck us as most salient in this romance. 
But let the reader take courage, and not for 

vant of a little patience lose the chance of a 
little pleasure. ‘The Miser’s Secret’ is in some 
degree worth reading; not because it offers any 
historical portraitures of the period in which its 
scene is laid,—but because its author isa clever 


I describe them as well as if 


| 


| 





greater or less degree. 


‘it very extraordinary that the leaves were so 
like common leaves after all.” 

Yad Namuh: a Chapter of Oriental Life. 
Hatchard & Son.—Old East-Indians, at least in 
comedies or in tales of the Cheltenham waters, 
are proverbially testy and wrapped up in them- 
selves; so that the author of ‘Yad Namuh’ 
may possibly have been writing up to a cha- 
racter in assuming the humour according to 
receipt which has been ascribed to his class. 
But—inasmuch as “ flat curry” has a worse in- 
sipidity than the tastelessness of panada or 
“lamb tea,”—so is this book, which ought to 
be spicy and is but stale (in spite of some pep- 
pery little passages about Indian misgovern- 
ment), a rather dreary piece of light reading. 
The writer rambles on from one personal adven- 
ture to another, without our caring to bid him 
stop or go on—and his “chapter” it seems to 
us might have been written in Pentonville (for 
Pondicherry) by any one commanding half-a- 
dozen volumes by Miss Emma Roberts, Mrs, 
Postans, and other travellers who have given 
the vocabulary of eastern names for everyday 
things, and who have sketched a few of the 
outlines of life in the capitals and in the can- 
tonments of India. 





Report of a Commission appointed by the King of 
Sardinia to ascertain the amount of Cretinism 
in that Kingdom. Turin. 

Tut Commissioners appointed for the above object 

have published some interesting returns which throw 

considerable light on the nature of the mysterious 


disease that casts so much gloom over the district 
of the High Alps. 


The Report commences by defining cretinism as 


being always accompanied by cerebral defect, with 
a mal-formation of the cranium, a small amount of 


muscular energy, impotence, and idiotism to a 
The result of very extensive 


observation tends to prove that cretinism is not 


directly connected with goitre; as there are a large 


proportion of the population of the Alpine Sardinian 
States afflicted by goitres who have no taint of cre- 
tinism. Endemic cretinism is confined in Sardinia 
to the valleys and plains belonging to the loftiest 


hand at a mystery, and knows how to keep! Alpine elevations, having for their centre the three 


alive curiosity. 


In spite of the portentous and | culminating points of Monte-Viso, Mont Blanc, and 


conceited diction reprobated as above, we found | Monte Rosa. 


it a tale difficult to lay down—and we therefore 


The valleys where the disease is most prevalent 


feel that the writer should be encouraged to | are the deepest, the most confined, the dampest, and 


try again, because he might do very much 
better. 
Clarendon: a Tale. 


3 vols. 
those marvellous books which “set us a-think- 


ing,” as the song says,—and wondering under 


what ‘spell or charm” they can have been 
commenced, continued, and completed. — In 
Lady Susan Clarendon we fancy that we can 
trace some reminiscences of the incomprehen- 
sible, tyrannical, tender, and oddly-dressed old 
woman whom we have met in Miss Ferriar’s 
novels.—In the fortunes of the two brothers 
Herbert and Cecil we cannot help asking our- 
selves how far the ‘ Night and Morning’ of Sir 
E. Lytton may have supplied the invention. 
Dalton, the watcher-over-everybody, and the 
cut-throat brood of poachers, night-walkers, 
and miscreants who are set in motion by 
Vernon the villain to carry out his wicked pur- 


| poses, belong to the “ tag, rag, and bobtail” 


orders employed by novelists. It would save 
trouble to have themselves and their schemes 
stereotyped. In short, this tale is as tawdrily 
tiresome as a masquerade, where we are sure 
of meeting Domino, Deputy-Lieutenant, Clown, 
Quakeress, Nun, and Débardeur,—and, there- 
fore, when such agreeable varieties do appear 
we are astonished after the fashion of So S/i in 
poor Mr. Sealy’s ‘Porcelain Tower,’ — who, 
when invited to wonder at some rare tea, found 


By William Dodsworth. | 
Simpkin & Co.—‘ Clarendon’ is one of 





Cretins, whose intellectual faculties are less imperfect, 


those possessing the smallest circulation of air and 
the least amount of light. The largest proportion of 
cretins were always found in the most wretched 
hovels, standing apart from other habitations, and 
often near marshy ground and surrounded by trees. 
In towns and large villages, the cretins were not 
found spread over the various quarters, but only in 
those localities furthest removed from commerce and 
civilization. Taking the population of the Sardinian 
States at 2,651,106, the following figures show the 
number of persons afflicted with goitre and cretinism. 


Goitres. 
Men ee 4,323 
Women 


Sex not specified 





Total “a + 
Cretins without Goitres. 
Men .. oe ee 


oe 1,120 
Women .. ee 


91 
—2,011 
Cretins with Goitres. 
Men .. ee oa ‘ 
Women 
Sex not specificd 


1,953 
1,959 
1,161 
5,073 
Total number of Cretins 7,087 
Relatively to the intensity of the disease, the cretins 
were thus sub-divided.— 
In the most abject state of cretinism, and bereft of all 
reasoning powers .. ee oe . 2, 
Half-Cretins, enjoying some power of speech, but with 
intellectual faculties limited to their bodily require- 
ments 





. 


and who are capable of being taught trades se 
Unclassed ee ee ee ee o- 980 


7,087 
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It appears by the foregoing figures that out of 
the total population of the Sardinian States the 
number of cretins is 0°27 per cent., and those having 

* goitres is 0.82 percent. It was M. Saussure’s opinion 
that cretinism did not exist in places 1,000 métres, or 

3,280 English feet, above the level of the sea: but 
this is entirely disproved by the commissioners,—who 
found numerouscases of cretinism in localities elevated 
1,600 metres, or 5,248 feet, above the sea. Indeed, 
in one village possessing this elevation 90 cases of 
goitre and cretinism were found in every 1,000 of the 

' population, 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Life of Christopher Columbus. By Horace R. 
St. John.—The story of Columbus is one that even 
if moderately well told cannot fail to interest again 
and again. The long youth of patient thought—the 
early manhood full of trial and of disappointed hopes 
—the glory which surrounded Columbus's maturer 
age—the brilliant discovery—the ingratitude of the 
world—the neglected death-bed and the regal tomb, 

Por Castilla y por Leon 
Nuevo mondo hallo Colon, 

—these are the elements of a life ever ripe to point 
amoral and adorn atale. Nor can the world hear too 
much of him who not only enlarged the boundaries of 
science, but found a home for the oppressed of all 
creeds and nations. His memory is equally dear to 
Europe and to America. To the reader and to the 
writer the theme is alike tempting; and it is natural, 
therefore, that there should be almost innumerable 
tellers of the immortal tale. Of these, Washington 
Irving carries off the palm. Not many are the con- 
tewrs who can wield the sorceries of language like the 
author of ‘ Rip Van Winkle,—or weave as he does 
about the incidents of that mysterious voyage the 
witcheries of old romance. But Irving’s work is 
large, and inaccessible to the great class of readers 
who require a briefer statement of its materials. 
—Such a work Mr. Horace St. John has here pre- 
sented. He says, in his preface, that it was composed, 
before consulting the American volumes, from the 
old chronicles. This is pretty evident from the book 
itself ; but, with two or three not very important ex- 
ceptions, we do not find that his researches have 
brought out any new facts. The biography is, how- 
ever, written with care and spirit,—the story is co- 
herently told,—and the reflections are, on the whole, 
just and pointed.—When we say, that we know of 
no short history of Columbus likely to prove so 
useful as an introduction to the elaborate work of 
Washington Irving as this, we mean to convey a 
high sense of our estimate of its merits. 

Notes ona Map of the World. By G. J. Brent. 
—Pursuing the theory of developement as applied 
to other sciences, more especially to comparative 
anatomy, Mr. Brent believes he has discovered that 
this law affords some explanation as to the formation 
of the earth and the geographical distribution of land 
and water. He first divides the dry surface of the 
earth into three grand divisions or duplicate conti- 
nents; dividing them by lines drawn from pole to pole, 
as follows :—1. Africa-Europe; 2. Asia-Australia; 3. 
North America-South America. The masses of land 
so presented to the eye have, he says, a wonderful 
similarity of configuration; the alleged similarity 
cannot of course be the result of chance: a natural 
law must have operated it; and if so, that law must 
also have produced other and minor repetitions of 
the common type. These he sets himself to find,— 
and with great success according to his own showing. 
But, for our own part, we stop at the first example 
of uniformity. Draw out the map how he will, we 
cannot make out the rudest resemblance between his 
continental systems, — cannot reduce them to any 
type which will interpret and connect the three. 
The minor analogies which Mr. Brent indicates strike 
usas nearly always fanciful,—often enough as absurd. 
Between California and Corsica—the Aspropotamo 
and the Alabama—Cornwall and the Caucasus, we 
find no analogy except the one discovered by honest 
Fluellen long ago in the case of Monmouth and 
Macedon—that of the initial. 

Flowers ; their Moral Language and Poetry. By 
H. G. Adams.—A selection from the verses which 
English and American authors have dedicated to 





prose. ‘The only remarkable thing in the collection 
is, the principle of selection: Chaucer makes but one 
small contribution,—Spenser only two,—Mr. Adams 
not less than a dozen! 

A Vindication of the Church of Scotland. By 
the Late Patrick Mc Farlan. ‘This work was under- 
taken as an answer to the Duke of Argyle’s ‘ Essay 
on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland.’-— Our 
duty ends with the act of putting its title on record. 
On Copyright in Design, in Art and Manufac- 
tures. By 'T. Turner.—A useful little book, giving 
the history of this new species of property,—the law 
cases in relation to it on which judgments of more or 
less value have been pronounced,—and elaborate defi- 
nitions to show that, properly speaking, copyright in 
design is essentially different from literary copyright 
and from property in patents. 

Six Months in the Gold Mines ; from a Journal 
of Three Years’ Residence in Upper and Lower Cali- 
fornia, in 1847, 8, and 9, By E. G. Buffum.—Mr. 
Buffum was a lieutenant in the New York volun- 
teers, who were sent out to California when Mr. Polk 
was preparing for the war with Mexico. On the dis- 
banding of his regiment, he repaired to the mines,—to 
put in his claim to a part of the spoil which he had 
assisted the rest of the Saxons to wrest from the 
Spaniards. His book contains the account of his 
way of life at “the diggings,”’—his fortunes and mis- 
fortunes. It adds little, however, to our previous 
knowledge. 

A New Latin and English Grammar. By Bruce 
Gubbins, Esq., B.A.—Mr. Gubbins’s introduction is 
too rich to be passed over in silence. It were pity 
that so fine a piece of writing should run the risk of 
being lost to posterity by lying hid in a Latin 
Grammar. We have several reasons for wishing 
that the book had ended with the introduction. The 
abrupt descent from the lofty sentiment and gorgeous 
eloquence here displayed in rich profusion to the 
plain common sense of the grammar, is painful in 
the extreme. There is some fun in the introduction; 
but the grammar is as dull and dry, though not so 
correct and useful, as such books generally are. Let 
Mr. Gubbins speak for himself.—* Latin is the parent 
and very foundation of European dialects; through 
them all, it breathes, exists and flourishes; he who is 
well versed in its treasures, can in a few months 
attain any other tongue, and he who is not must 
content himself with being so long ignorant of the 
synonimy, sublimity, precision, energy, idioms, and 
beauties of his own. Other branches of education 
have their Furor and periodical requisition, and then 
sink into the waters of Lethe: but language, the re- 
fulgent lustre of the soul, is ever in being, is ever 
verdant, commanding by its ascendant dominion and 
persuasive power the minds of men, and emitting 
forth its exhilarating light in all times, at all places, 
and on all occasions, both in court and senate; there- 
fore, in proportion as language is superior to all other 
literary pursuits, so much the more ought it to be 
the first and principal object of the youthful mind, 
as childhood and youth are decidedly the periods 
favoured by parent nature for the attainment of lan- 
guages; as soon as the tender organs of articulation 
can be subservient to oral expression, children will 
obtain a flippancy, power and fluency, never to be ac- 
quired at a more advanced age. It is at this crisis that 
injudicious parents destroy the germ in the bud,” &e. 
—dAs specimens of Mr. Gubbins’s reasoning we give 
the following.—‘“‘ Is it not ridiculous to see a pupil 
for the sake of learning, translating a Greek or Latin 
author into his vernacular tongue ? If he understands 
the original, it isevident he has no necessity to trans- 
late it, and if he does not, it is as evident he cannot 
translate it”! * * “At the age of four or five, a child 
will prattle tolerably well his natal tongue; at twelve 
or thirteen does he as profoundly understand Latin? 
No, ‘midst all the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, it is clear that the present plan of school 
training is defective.’’—Mr. Gubbins tells us his book 
“is so constituted as to answer a double end, not 
merely for the speedy acquirement of Latin, but, at 
the same time, the best initial grammar for a perfect 
attainment of the English language.” We leave our 
readers to form their own judgment of Mr, Gubbins’s 
English from the above extracts, 

Palestra Latina; or, A Second Latin Reading- 





flowers and: their associations, connected but very 
rudelv and artificially by a string of rather tawdry 


Book. By B. H. Kennedy, D.D.—The first fifty 
| pages of the ‘ Palestra Latina’ consist of short sen- 
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Se Se, 
tences, in Latin and English, to be translated from 
one language to the other; and, in fact, form a de. 
lectus, systematically arranged somewhat after the 
manner of Kiihner and Arnold. Then follow ex. 
tracts from Professor Lhomond’s Abridgment of 
Roman History, Ovid, Tibullus, Phedrus, and Ca- 
tullus, to the end of the First Course, which consti. 
tutes nearly half the volume. The Second Course 
commences, like the first, with a sort of delectys 
and contains extracts from the same authors, with 
the addition of some from Virgil and Horace. 
Whether it is desirable for a pupil to be om. 
fined to scraps from many classical writers, rather 
than to study a few of the best completely, ig a 
question admitting of argument on both sides. To 
us the system of selections appears unsatisfactory 

uninteresting, and to a great degree unprofitable, [t 
seems like trying to give an idea of a building by 

presenting one or two loose bricks for inspection, 
Those who think differently will find this a useful 
book for their purpose. It is compiled with great 
care by a first-rate scholar and a practised teacher, 
We are at a loss to know why he should have given 
translations of the short sentences, and left the more 
difficult extracts from authors untranslated. 

A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. By Thomas 
Lund, B.D.— We quite agree with Mr. Lund, the 
well-known editor of Wood’s Algebra, as to the 
desirableness of making boys devote to easy algebra 
some of the time which is now spent in common 
arithmetic; and we like his respectful consideration 
for working men who, though possessed of little 
leisure, are bent on scientific pursuits. For the sake 
of these two classes, as well as of others who may 
not have time or inclination to study mathematics 
deeply, he has composed this valuable little work; 
which is not made up of extracts from his editions 
of Wood, but is “an entirely new and original work, 
planned and constructed with no inconsiderable 
amount of thought and labour.” Other treatises 
having similar objects are, as he truly observes, more 
or less incorrect in definition or faulty in arrange- 
ment. Generally speaking, his definitions and de- 
monstrations are admirable for clearness and simpli- 
city; though we think some of those on fractions, 
and others, might have been made easier by the use 
of equations, without being less correct, if the few 
axiomatic principles involved in the solution of the 
simplest equations had been stated at the very be- 
ginning of the book. The reasoning in most of the 
demonstrations does really proceed upon these, though 
not put in the algebraical form. In explaining the 
subtraction of a negative quantity from a_ negative, 
Mr. Lund has strangely omitted to notice the casein 
which the numerical co-efficient of the quantity to 
be subtracted is greater than that of the other. 

Modern State Trials: Revised and Illustrated, with 
Essay and Notes. By W.C. Townsend.—We fail 
to catch the point of interest or to observe the public 
utility of this collection of state trials. In no respect 
can it be considered a continuation of Hargreaves 
and Howell. The principle of selection is also a 
mystery to us. While several trials of very little 
importance are included, others of the highest— 
that of Hone, for example—are omitted. Neither 
is the whole of any trial given, so that the volumes 
are useless even for reference. Too many details are 
offered, to allow the work a chance of being taken a3 
a popular summary of remarkable cases,—too few 
to admit of its assuming a place in the library of 
the historian. We will specify only one trial—that 
of Mr. Moxon for the publication of Shelley’s works; 
in which case we are treated to the whole of Mr. 
Serjeant (now Justice) Talfourd’s speech, but the 
passages of Shelley's writing which were made the 
ground-work of the prosecution are not cited! As 
Mr. Townsend records it, the poet and publisher 
scarcely appear in the arena,—the only figure seen 8 
that of the pleader. Of the “essay and notes” we 
can say but little; one purpose only is clearly and 
distinctly visible in the entire compilation,—a deter- 
mination to over-praise every man of high mark at 
the bar and on the bench, and still living. ; 

Rudimentary Treatise on the Drainage of Distrids 
and Lands.— Rudimentary Treatise on the Drainage 
and Sewage of Towns and Buildings. By G. D. 
Dempsey, C.E.—We have read these two neat little 
volumes with considerable profit and pleasure. The 





language is clear and forcible—and Mr. Dempsey ® 
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fairly entitled to the praise of having written an ele- 
mentary treatise on the somewhat intricate subject of 
Drainage in such a manner that few readers of ordi- 
nary acuteness will have any difficulty in perceiving 
at least the rationale of the different processes. The 
first treatise, on the application of Drainage to Agri- 
culture, is very well written. 

A Physical and Political School Geography. By 
M. G. Sterne.—A useful book, containing a good 
deal of correct information clearly arranged,—bui 
dill dry and lifeless. We too often meet with bare 
catalogues of names, unaccompanied by anything 
calculated to win the attention or make an impression 
on the memory. The entire absence of historical 
details_which ought never to be separated from 

graphy—makes the work resemble a skeleton 
rather than a living body. Mr. Cornwell’s recently 
ublished book on the same subject is decidedly 
superior to the present in every respect. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Regular, East India- 
man.—This little book is dictated by so worthy a 
motive that we have no desire to apply to it the pas- 
sonless rules of criticism; it is given to the world as 
an expression of gratitude to the humane French- 
men who so nobly rescued and treated the unfortu- 
nate captain and crew of the Regular when wrecked 
in the Southern Ocean. The recital of the kindness 
lavished by the officers of the French ships on our 
distressed countrymen is calculated to produce feel- 
ings of the strongest mutual good-will between the 
ations. 

A number of works lie on our library table of 
which we can only spare room for the titles. Of this 
character are—The Spirit of the World, and the 
Spirit which is of God. By John Jackson.—A 
Criticism on the Pictures and Studies of William 
Fity, a reprint from the Eclectic Review. — A 
eter on the Collegiate Church of Manchester; 
with remarks on the Bill before Parliament for 
the Division of the Parish and other purposes, 
addressed to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. By 
Thomas Turner—The New Brunswick Almanac 
and Register for 1850.—Of Induction, with especial 
reference to Mr. J. S. Mill’s System of Logic. By 
W. Whewell.—Cream of the Poets, being Selections 
from the Writings of Burns, Goldsmith, Gray, Kirke 
White, Crabbe, Cowper and Coleridge.—On Marriage; 
its Origin, Usages, and Duties. A discourse delivered 
inthe New Jerusalem Church. By the Rev. W. 
Bruce.—On the Causes of the Success of the English 
Revolution. By M. Guizot. A new and cheaper 
edition. Chamber of Tribunals of Commerce, and 
proposed General Chambers of Commerce in Liver- 
pol. By Leoni Levi.—On the Principles which 
secure Success in Trade. A Lecture delivered at the 
Western Literary Institution. By J.J. Mechi.— 
On the Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel; 
with particular reference to Dr. Davidson's Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. By G. P. Tregelles. 
—The Present Prices. By the Rev. A. Huxtable.— 
On the Expediency of admitting the Testimony of 
Partics to Suits in the New County Courts and in 
the Courts of Westminster Hall. By Andrew Amos. 
—We have, besides, the two earlier volumes of acheap 
reprint of Jacob Abbott’s ‘Histories for Young 
People,’ issued by Messrs. Simms & M‘Intyre. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM KIRBY. 

Last week we had occasion to offer our tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of a great states- 
man,—we have now to record the demise of one 
who was scarcely less great in the limited depart- 
ment of human knowledge to which he devoted 
himself. The death of the venerable naturalist 
who has just been removed from the ministry in 
which he laboured for sixty-eight years is accom- 
panied by one consolation which is wanting in the 
case of the Statesman,-—his life having been pro- 
longed much beyond the period usually allotted to 
humanity. 

The Rev. William Kirby, Rector of Barham, Suf- 
fulk, who died on the 4th inst., in the 91st year of 
his age, with his faculties little impaired, ranked as 
the father of Entomology in Britain ; and to the suc- 
cessful results of his labours may be chiefly attri- 
buted the advance which has been made in this 
over other kindred departments of natural history. 
His reputation is based not so much on the dis- 
coveries made by him in the science as on the man- 
ner of its teaching. No man ever approached the 
study of the works of Nature with a purer or more 
earnest zeal. His interpretation of the distinguish- 
ing characters of insects for the purposes of clas- 
sification has excited the warmest approval of 
entomologists at home and abroad; while his 
agreeable narrative of their wonderful transforma- 
tions and habits, teeming with analysis and anec- 
dote, has a charm for almost every kind of reader. 

Mr. Kirby’s first work of particular note was 
the ‘ Monographia Apum Angliz,’ in two volumes, 
published half a century ago at Ipswich ; to which 
town he was much endeared, and in whose Museum, 
as President, under the friendly auspices of its 
secretary, Mr. George Ransome, he took a lively 
interest. His admirable work on the Wild Bees 
of Great Britain was composed from materials col- 
lected almost entirely by himself,—and most of 
the plates were of his etching. Entomology was 
at that time a comparatively new science in this 
country,—and it is an honourable proof of the cor- 
rectness of the author’s views that they are still 
acknowledged to be genuine. 

His further progress in entomology is abundantly 
marked by various papers in the ‘ Transactions of 
the Linnean Society,’"—by the entomological por- 
tion of the Bridgewater Treatise ‘On the History, 
Habits, and Instincts of Animals,’—and by his 
descriptions, occupying a quarto volume, of the 
insects of Sir John Richardson’s ‘ Fauna Boreali- 
Americana.’ The name of Kirby will, however, 
be chiefly remembered for the ‘ Introduction to 
Entomology’ written by him in conjunction with 
Mr. Spence. In this work a vast amount of mate- 
rial, acquired after many years’ unremitting obser- 
vation of the insect world, is mingled together by 
two different but congenial minds in the pleasant 
form of familiar letters. The charm, based on 
substantial knowledge of the subject, which these 
letters impart has caused them to be studied with 
an interest never before excited by any work on 
natural history,—and they have served for the model 
of many an entertaining and instructive volume. 
Whether William Kirby or William Spence had 
the more meritorious share in the composition of 
these Letters, has never been ascertained ; for each, 
in the plenitude of his esteem and love for the 
other, renounced all claim, in favour of his coad- 
jutor, to whatever portion of the matter might be 
most valued. 

In addition to the honour of being President of 
the Museum of his county town—in which there is 
an admirable portrait of him,—Mr. Kirby was 
Honorary President of the Entomological Society 
of London, Fellow of the Royal, Linnean, Geo- 
logical, and Zoological Societies of the same city, 
and Corresponding Member of several Foreign 
Societies. 








OCEANIC CANAL AND NICARAGUAN TREATY. 

In the money articles of the Times of the 20th 
and 21st inst. appear two long and well-written 
papers on this subject, and on the advantages which 
the late treaty arranged by Sir Henry Bulwer will 
secure to England as well as to America. A most 
important subject it is—and the present moment 





no less important for its careful consideration. It 
seems, however, a pity, that with little local know- 
ledge, and with little forethought of consequences, 
the attention of England should be directed exclu- 
sively to the Nicaraguan line and scheme,—and 
not as yet, to any other. 

The plan of carrying a canal communication up 
the river San Juan to the Lake Nicaragua, through 
it to the point nearest to the Pacific (between Tor- 
tugas and Nicaragua), and thence through the 
sixteen or seventeen miles of mountain and valley 
to the Pacific Ocean,—is a most feasible and excel- 
lent scheme; and its accomplishment will not be 
very difficult, comparatively speaking, and consider- 
ing its great length and the windings of the river 
San Juan. From the abundance of water all over 
the route,—saving the seventeen miles of moun- 
tain,—it looks remarkably well in a survey, or on 
the map. The greater portion of the canal seems 
almost ready made, and little is left for the engineer 
and the contractor to do. 

But onacareful examination of Mr. Bailey's excel- 
lent survey, which may be implicitly depended on 
for the levels,—and on attentive perusal and study 
of Mr. J. L. Stephens’s remarkson this survey, in his 
‘Central America,’—the conclusion at once strikes 
the practical man, that, however well this route is 
adapted for a canal, it is little so for a ship canal ; 
and that thus the grand desideratum for Europe— 
viz., a deep canal, to float large ships full of cargo 
across from the Atlantic to the Pacific—will not 
be obtained so well by this route as by a shorter 
one. The difficulty of deepening and locking a 
rapid river running through the loam of the tropics 
for 100 miles has been too little thought of in the 
Nicaraguan plan, and Mr. Bailey dwells somewhat 
too cursorily on this topic in his survey—in fact, it 
is scarcely touched on. 

Sesides these difficulties, the whole route from 
sea to sea is a very long one,—the river San Juan 
is difficult of approach from the Caribean,— and the 
anchorage is bad. This applies also on the other 
side, for the Pacific shore is very full of reefs 
throughout the whole neighbourhood of the Gulf 
of Papagayo, and northward until far past Realejo. 
The Nicaragua canal can scarcely extend over less 
than 130 miles, at shortest. 

The general opinion of those who have studied 
carefully the different proposed routes for a canal 
across the great western isthmus (including those 
by Tehiiantzpec to the north, and Darien and 
Cupica to the south) has for some time been in 
favour of the Nicaraguan plan for a shallow canal,— 
but not for a deep ship canal. The route from 
Chagres to Panama,—or, to speak with greater 
exactness, from Navy Bay (Limon) near Chagres, 
to Vaca de Monte (Choréra) near Panama,—is, 
under all circumstances, considered best for this. 

There is no doubt that the shallow canal would 
answer the purposes and wants of the United 
States. It would be from 7 feet to perhaps 10 feet 
deep, or thereabouts; and all the coasting vessels 
from the whole line of sea-board from Newfound- 
land to Texas would find their object gained and 
their purpose accomplished, their coasting ground 
and trade being more than doubled; as by rub< 
bing through this Nicaragua canal in some kind 
of way, they would find a line of ports and markets 
extending from Nootka Sound to Panama, and 
from Panama to Valparaiso and Cape Horn, with- 
out a single cape to double, and with no necessity 
for very deep water or deep-water vessels. 

The great maritime trade of the United States 
is the schooner trade, carried on in small vessels of 
from 50 tons to 150 tons, and drawing from 6 feet 
to 9 feet at most,—and for them this canal would 
suit admirably.. The larger American ships and 
their men-of-war are as near the Pacific just now 
(doubling Cape Horn) as European ships. The 
American Government, therefore, have no great 
reason for making a deep canal when a shallow one 
will suit their purpose ; and this it is which has in- 
duced them to draw all attention to the Nicaraguan 
route. It will bea splendid line of communica- 
tion, but of little use to us (as at present planned), 
or for European and deep-sea ships. It is, there- 
fore, to be feared that little rea/ advantage will 
accrue to England from the late diplomatic arrange- 
ments, including those affecting the Mosquito 
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territory. The route in question will be made 
principally for American traders, and will do 
well for them,—for it is much nearer the United 
States than the Panama route. If Mexico becomes 
an annexed state by and by, it will be so much 
the more their own—Nicaragua being in many 
‘ways dependent on its more powerful neighbours. 

The best points for the ship or deep canal—be- | 
tween Navy Bay and Choréra—have been already 
selected with judgment and prudence by Mr. Ste- 
phens for the railway now in progress of comple- 
tion. He is the best-informed man on the subject, 
saving, perhaps, Baron Alexandre Humboldt and | 
Mr. James Macqueen; and it is somewhat mag- 
nanimous in Mr. Stephens, being an American 
citizen, to give up the Nicaraguan scheme, and 
boldly step upon the untrodden ground of the 
isthmus, making his line of railway act as ‘“ avant 
courrier” for the canal. The whole distance of the 
Panama line of canal communication will be about 
40 miles; and with the assistance of Mr. Wyld’s 
large map, or of the Admiralty chart, it can be 
easily understood. The anchorage and harbour 
in Navy Bay are good and accessible ; and the canal 
would run from the head of the Bay toa point on 
the river Chagres about five or six miles from its 
mouth. The line would then keep by the Chagres 
to the confluence of the Trinidad river; and then 
the real difficulties of cutting begin. But they are 
not insurmountable; and the canal would then 
run, with frequent lockage, to the nearest point on 
the river Caymito (or Rio de Choréra), at which 
point the cutting would become easy again, and 
would continue so to a point about five miles or 
less from the mouth of the Caymito (where there 
is, unfortunately, a sand-bar). At this point, 
it would leave the ‘‘alveus” of this river, and strike 
sharp eastward to the beautiful bay of Vaca de 
Monte (cr Bique), where are good anchorage and 
no bar, and easy approach from the Pacific. 

The greatest height of this route above the sea- 
level would not be so great as that between Lake 
Nicaragua and the Pacific—the feeders being the 
rivers Chagres, Trinidad, Caymito, and Bique ; 
and the whole length of passage from ocean to ocean 
would be less than one-third of the Nicaraguan line. 

The other difficulties which always accompany 
so arduous an undertaking as a great canal are also 
less on the Panama route. Labour is more abun- 
dant, from the population being greater. It is a 
more healthy line, particularly as the Pacific is ap- 
proached ; and Panama itself is one of the healthiest 
spots in the tropics. The Government of New 
Granada is more settled and more respectable than 
that of Nicaragua, or any in Central America ; and 
it doubtless would give all help to an object so 
beneficial for its territory. It has already assisted 
Mr. Stephens with labourers for his canal. 

The most distinct official reports on this subject 
are contained in a book published in Washington, 
and of which the Royal Geographical Society re- 
ceived a copy from Mr. Everett. These reports 
are conclusivé and valuable; and those interested 
in the subject would find them worth looking over. 

It appears most desirable that Europe— and 
England in particular— should now lose no time 
in considering this topic, so important to herself and 
to her colonies ; for a shallow canal will do little 
good to the large Australian and Pacific ships and 
steamers coming from Europe. There is no doubt 
that an equally advantageous agreement might be 
made between us and the New Granada Govern- 
ment as that already concluded respecting the 
Central American canal; and the Panama canal, 
equally with it, might be for all nations,—its depth 
being an universal advantage. 


A valuable notice was contained in the Athe- | 


neum of the 22nd inst. [see ante, p. 669] of a canal 


with an inclined plane, and an ascending and des- | 


cending floating cradle. 


its wonderful saving in lockage, deepening, and 
cutting. 

It is to be regretted that the English Govern- 
ment have never caused efficient comparative sur- 
veys to be made of all the proposed routes across 
the isthmus—surveys for themselves. The surveys 
have been generally French, American, or amateur; 


| depth will permit,—and will succeed well—so well, 


| canal begun, the better. A. D. 


For hilly countries this | 
has already been found useful; and it is likely to | 
be more generally adopted on a larger scale from | 
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and in so important a matter as the Oceanic Canal 
this ought surely to be otherwise. 

It is to be hoped, notwithstanding all that I have 
said, that the proposed Nicaragua canal will be 
carried through, will prove effective—as far as its 


that a ship canal and a short canal will be demanded 
by all nations, and set about immediately after the 
practicability is demonstrated by proof. Still, this 
will have involved loss of time, and the sooner the 
point ofa deep ship canal is considered, and the 
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OLD ENGLISH ACTORS IN GERMANY. 

THE attention of your readers has already several 
times been drawn to a subject which, from its im- 
portance to English literature and to the history of 
the stage, cannot fail to be interesting to those who 
pursue that branch of literary history :—I mean, 
the appearance of the so-called English comedians 
in Germany at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. It surely would be a work of superero- 
gation to point out the importance of that pheno- 
menon. It throws a light not only on the first 
beginnings of the German stage and the commence- 
ment of the influence which the English stage 
exercised on it, but also on the first reception 
of Shakspeare in Germany :—in proof whereof I 
need but mention Jacob Ayrer’s comedy of the 
‘ Fair Pheenicia,’ vis-a-vis Shakspeare’s ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’—the tragedy of ‘Titus Andronicus,’ 
in the English comedies and tragedies of 1620,—the 
‘ Absurda Comica, or Mr. Peter Squenz,’ of Andr. 
Gryphius,—and the ‘ History of Romeo and Julieta,’ 
which, according to Devrient’s ‘History of the 
German Stage,’ was then performed on the Ger- 
man stages. 

Being engaged in collecting materials for a his- 
tory of the Shakspeare literature in Germany and 
of its influence on German literature, my studies 
naturally led me to the subject of the English 
comedians ; and as Mr. William J. Thoms lately 
published some extracts from English sources [see 
Athen. No. 1139), I will, with your permission, 
furnish your readers with a few remarks culled 
from German sources. 

Though the passages quoted by Mr. Thoms had 
not been so convincing, the frequency with which 
the appellation of English comedians returns would 
remove every doubt as to their having really been 
Englishmen. The objection, that a representation 
in a language unintelligible to the majority of the 
spectators would not have afforded them any 
amusement, will not hold good if it be considered 
that people formerly went to see even Latin plays 
performed. Subsequently, English, Dutch, French, 
and Italian actors were favourites with the Germans ; 
and, on the other hand, we know of German actors 
in the Netherlands, in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Hungary, and Croatia. Already in the sixteenth 
century, we meet with Italian actors in France and 
Spain ; and in the seventeenth century with French 
and Spanish in London. If we add to this the 
fact, that those companies from the Netherlands 
came to Germany after having adopted much of 
the grotesque taste of the Dutch stage—as testified, 
for instance, by the reception of the ‘ Pickelhering;’ 
and the affinity which exists between the English 
and the German languages,—we may fairly assume 
that it was not so great a task for them to make 
themselves intelligible to their audience. 

The first trace of their appearance in Germany 
we discover at Ulm in the year 1602,—according to 
a passage in Heywood’s ‘Apology for Actors,’ 
which Mr. Collier refers to that year. They 
were, in the same year, also in the Netherlands, 
at Brunswick, and in Hessia—a proof that there 
existed several separated companies ; where, ac- 
cording to Alvenslelebens ‘Theaterchronik’ for 1832, 
No. 158, they represented a drama about the 
‘Prophet Daniel, the chaste Susanna, and the two 
Judges in Israel.” At the same time the German 
poet, Valentin Andrei, wrote a Latin play called 
‘ Esther,’ in order, as he says, to vie with the Eng- 
lish comedians,—(see Andre&i Dichtungen, Leipz. 
1786, Introduction, page xxxii.). He no doubt 

| refers to the well-known piece from the English 


gin Esther und hoffertigen Hamann,” which 
have been performed at that time. Floegel, in his 

. . . ? 
‘History of Comic Literature,’ vol. iy, page 339 
supposes that this piece—which according to Tieck 
is of English origin, and was already, prior to 1594 
performed in London—bears affinity to a Dutch 
play in which Haman is hanged, and to Hans Sachs? 
‘Hester.’ Notwithstanding, however, all my en 
deavours and researches, I have not yet succeeded 
in meeting with such a Dutch play. The resem. 
blance which exists between several of these Ger. 
man pieces of English origin and the contemporary 
Dutch plays seems to have escaped L. Tieck’s 
notice ; although the conjecture gains probabilj 
by the fact, that the plays contained in the volume 
referred to were represented by those companies 
Thus, the Dutch tragedy ‘Aran en Titus,’ by Jap 
Vos, is undoubtedly of the same origin as that of 
‘Titus Andronicus’ in the English comedies and 
tragedies of 1620. 

The second trace of their appearance brings us 
to quite an opposite district of Germany. In 
3iirensprung’s ‘ History of the Theatre of Meck. 
lenburg-Schwerin’ we meet with the follow ing docu- 
ment, taken from the Archives of the city of Ros. 
tock.— 

To the most honourable Town Council. 

Right honourable, high and well learned, high and well- 
wise Gentlemen, to your honours and high mightinesses our 
most humble services, with particular esteem before. High- 
favouring, commanding, beloved Gentlemen,—As your 
honours and high worthies protected us until now with the 
greatest and most exceeding favour and advancement, con- 
sidering also, that we were suffered here for a considerable 
length of time, to execute our music and religious and 
worldly histories, comedies and tragedies, as far as our art 
would permit, and serve this town, for which we are not 
only indebted and thankful with all our power to your 
honours and high worthies, but will also show our thank. 
fulness by our humble prayer and services, and testify it 
elsewhere as we can; and though we should not further 
molest your high worthies, considering all that high favour 
and advancement; but as in other towns, where we per: 
formed before, we used to receive a testitication of our de- 
meanour under the common town’s seal, we beg most humbly 
and respectfully—(as we may say, without glorifying our- 
selves, that we used in this town, too, always to live quietly 
and retired, and to execute our music and plays only so as 
they may be looked at with pleasure and honesty),—your 
honours and high worthies may extend their favour, until 
now shown to us, as to give us a testification of conduct 
under the common town’s seal, and we are your honours 
and high worthies’ most humble servants, with the most pro- 
found respect. Datum Rostogk, 31 Martii, 1606. Your 
honours and high worthies’ most obedient, 

The Markgraves of Brandenburg’s servants, 
the Eneiisn CoMEDIANs. 

This record leaves no room for doubt. Besides 
its importance in general, it furnishes us with a 
new point of view and with new arguments to 
meet the objections to the English origin of those 
theatrical companies. Thus we learn from it, that 
Music was included in the répertoire of the artists, 
—certainly one of the best means for concealing the 
unintelligibility of the spoken language. It also 
shows that the orthography and the style used 
were not those common at the time; thus, for in 
stance, the double consonant at the end of the 
words [in the German original—which is trans 
lated for our readers] characterizes the English 
more than the German of that period. Almost at 
the same time, we meet with our travellers at 
Berlin and Dantzic. I quote the following passage 
from Loeschin’s ‘History of Dantzic,’ p. 388.— 

About this time the Brandenburg Comedians did repre 
sent several plays at the fencing-school of Danzig, whereat 
they were permitted to take only 2 groshen entry ; whereas 
the English Comedians were permitted to take 3 groshen, 
but were exhorted to represent no unchaste plays. 

Pliimicke—‘ Outline of a History of the Ther 
tres of Berlin’—has the following passage—“A 
few years previous to the death of the Elector 
(John Sigismund, of Brandenburg,) the Squtt, 
Hanns von Stockfisch, received the order to pr 
cure a company of comedians from England and 
the Netherlands. He most probably executed this 
order; for in the Royal Archives we still find 4 
petition, addressed in the year 1620 to Count 
Schwarzenberg, in which he asks for the pay: 
ment of the annual salaries, prays to be reill- 
bursed for the 1,000 thalers which he alleges # 
have spent in procuring the foreign actors, 
asks also for the grant which had ceased to bk 
allowed him in the absence of the Elector, (Georg? 
William, of Brandenburg) :—whereupon an 



















































| comedies and tragedies,—‘* Comedia von der Koni- 


was issued to pay up to Stockfisch the arrears due 
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to the 1,000 thalers, it would, no 
joabt, be but reasonable to reimburse him, if he 
prove his having indeed expended them upon 
the company of comedians that had last been at 
Berlin. It having, however, been reported on 
authentic grounds that he had not procured them, 
but that they had come to Berlin of their own 
yocord and volunteered their services, his demand 
could not be complied with, and he was ordered to 
keep the peace.” Nearly at the same time, a com- 
y, among whom was a certain B. Halzhew, 
andoubtedly an English name), were engaged, with 
g stipulation truly and faithfully to attend the 
Plector on his journeys or at court, readily to dis- 
play their art, and to use their skill in leaping, 
ying, and other pastime. About the same 
iod the Elector of Brandenburg recommended to 
the Elector of Saxony a company of English come- 
dans, under the direction of a certain John Spen- 
cer. Here we again have an English name. Na- 
tial allusions also occur :—for instance, in one of 
the printed plays— 
And should I be as chaste as Max Scot. 
Also at Dresden a company made its appear- 


jo him ; but as 


ance, as appears from a note in Tieck’s ‘ Deutsches 
Theater.’ This celebrated author, whom I went to 


consult on the subject, told me, that the paper 


mentioned in that note contained not only the 
names of some of the members of the company, 
bat also an enumeration of the pieces which they 


formed. Unfortunately, he has lost the paper, 


nor does he remember its contents. 


These English comedians must have been in 
fyvour with the public up to the middle of the 
gventeenth century and upwards; for as late as 
1659 a certain Joseph Jori prided himself, at Vienna, 
m bearing the title of an English comedian, 
(we Schlager, ‘ Wiener Skizzen,’ New Series, page 
28); and about the same time a company of 
“most humble and obedient comedians, having a 
fw days ago arrived at the city of Giistrow,” ap- 
lied to the Duke Gustav Adolph, for leave to 
wait on him with some performances “in the 
English manner.” Among the plays represented 
bythem we again meet with the ‘Tragaedie von 
hoffertigen Haman und d. demiithigen Esther.’ 

Icontinue to collect whatever may contribute to 
ihstrate this obscure subject, and to fill up a gap 
in the history of literature and of the theatre ;—and 
Ishall not fail in due time to publish the result of 
ny researches, ALBERT CoHN, 
Berlin. 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Tae following information, derived from letters 
ildressed to the Chevalier Bunsen and Prof. Karl 
Ritter, by Dr. Overweg, the geographer attached 
wthe Expedition now on its way to Lake Tchad, 
may prove not uninteresting to your readers. These 
ltters, dated Mirsik, 25th of May, and accom- 
janied by an excellent map, describe the route from 
Tnpoli to that place, through a tract of country 
hitherto unexplored by any scientific traveller. The 
irection of this route is almost due south from Tri- 
pli, turning south-east on approaching Mirsik; and 
teyond the Garian Pass—which is about thirty-five 
ules from Tripoli, and near which is Mount Tekut, 
aving an elevation of 2,800 feet—the country con- 
wts of a continuous table-land. As far as the Well 
f Tabonia (in about 30° 28’ N. lat.) many deep 
mais intersect this table-land, and the ruins of 
#veral Roman monuments and colurmns were disco- 
vered by the travellers. Beyond (to the south of) 
Tibonia is the table-land of the Hamada; an im- 
uense desert of considerably greater elevation, and 
attending about 110 geographical miles to the 
wth, As far as the eye can reach, neither trees 
ur wells are visible, and the scanty vegetation 
Mtich occurs is to be met with only here and there 
u the trifling irregularities of the surface. The 
found is covered with small stones; pyramids of 
Mich erected with great labour serve as road-marks 

intrepid camel-drivers by day,—while the | 
Star and Antares are their guides by night. | 
alter Six long days’ journey, the Expedition reached 

* southern edge of this table-land; which des- | 
“isin perpendicular walls to the Wadi el Hessi 
M about 28° 30’ N. lat.) From hence to the 

adi Shiali is about sixty geographical miles, over , 


| Andean table-lands of South America. 
}mann, in speaking of the natives in the interior 
| west of Mombas, from whom he received a very 


another plateau of less elevation and extent than 
that of the Hamada, but of equally dismal aspect, 
—the general direction of the route being 8.8.E. 
It is composed of a black sandstone, the disintegra- 
tion of which forms a coarse yellow sand, covering 
the inequalities of the stony surface; and from it 
stands out prominently the black rock, in high 
cones of the most fantastic forms, so much resem- 
















































































bling basaltic rocks that Dr. Overweg’s companions | 
| this canse, so long as M. Libri has a good answer, 
| is in part their own. 


were often led to exclaim—‘‘ This must be a ba- 
saltic rock.” He himself was frequently obliged to 
examine the rocks closely in order not to be deceived. 
The monotony of the dreary black rock was re- 


lieved by the yellow sand, without which the whole | 


of Fezzan would be a lifeless wilderness,—as it is 
in the sand that the palm-trees grow, and in the 
wadis filled with it that the wells are found. In 
the great Wadi of Fezzan the Expedition passed 
through a complete forest of palms, as well as 
through cultivated fields of wheat and barley. An- 
othersmall table-land was traversed by the travellers 
before they reached Mirsik; at which place they 


| were awaiting the arrival from Ghat of the Tuarick 


escort, headed by Hatila, who calls himself ‘‘ the 
friend of the English,” from having escorted Oudney 


and Clapperton to Ghat. The party were all well, | 


and in high spirits. 

Of the varied oral information collected by the 
travellers respecting the interior of Africa, the 
most interesting, probably, is the statement made 
to Dr. Overweg, by a Baghirmi negro, that south 
of the latter’s country, is a nation of Kafirs (which 
means that they do not profess the Mohammedan 
religion), who are clothed, possess large herds of 
cattle, and have iron weapons (war-axes) of their 
own manufacture. Their country is mountainous, 
and is covered with snow every winter. 

With regard to the latter part of this informa- 
tion, it may be remarked, that it seems to connect 
itself with the results recently arrived at by other 
travellers, and to afford reasonable grounds for 
the opinion that the interior of Africa consists of 
an immense table-land, extending without any 
material interruption from the Mountains of Men- 
defi, south of Lake Tcliad, as far as the Cape of 
Good Hope,—and which is inhabited by nations 
of civilization superior to that of other Africans; 
and that, in fact, this great plateau from its eleva- 
tion resembles in its climate and physical characters 
much more an European than a tropical country, 
and offers an example analogous to that of the great 


Mr. Reb- 


friendly reception, states that the character of the 
people is free from that savageness which would 
render it unadvisable for one or two individuals 
to reside in their country; and that it rather dis- 
plays composure, gravity and quietness,—as is 
generally the case with people living in mountain- 
ous countries. Again, Mr. Cooley, in alluding 
to the Mucaranga, or people of Monomoezi, who 
annually descend in large numbers to Zanzibar to 
trade,—says that they are decently clothed in cotton 
of their own manufacture, and bring down their 
merchandise to the coast laden on asses of a fine 
breed. Of the natives met with by Mr. Livingston 
near Lake Ngami we have likewise favourable 


accounts; so that we may indulge the hope that, | 


as soon as Dr. Overweg and Dr. Barth shall reach 
the Mandara mountains, they will be beyond the 
reach of the deadly climate and of the savage 
inhabitants of the African lowlands,— and that 
they will afterwards have fewer obstacles in pur- 
suing their way S.E. in the direction of Mombas, 
their desired goal. It is, in, fact, not until they 
shall have arrived beyond Lake Tchad that these 
zealous and energetic travellers consider that their 
real field of exploration will begin. The only fear 
is, that their pecuniary means may not be sufficient 
to enable them to carry out their gigantic under- 
taking. AvGusTUS PETERMANN. 
July 8. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Oor contemporaries have stated, on the authority 
of the French papers, that M. Libri—with the 
charge against whom for stealing books from the 
public libraries of France our readers are familiar 





| and 
| mockery of judicial proceeding,—and should not 





—has been condemned par contumace (that is, in 
default of appearance), and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for ten years. This fact they state without 
a word of comment of their own,—and so, in ag 
far as their authority is concerned, M. Libri is to 
stand a convicted felon before Europe. In this 
course of theirs we think they are neither just to 
a distinguished foreigner who has cast himself on 
their hospitality,—nor true to themselves, since 


The cause of learning has 
something to lose or gain by the characters of its 
professors. — Our readers have been made so per- 
fectly acquainted with all the facts of this case, 
that we need do no more here than refer to them, 
We may remind them that when M. Libri had 
to fly before the enmity of rivals whose hands the 
Revolution had suddenly let loose against him, we 
pointed out how strong must be the case of a man 
who found himself able in a foreign country to 
answer, as he did, every allegation which included 
a single definite circumstance. In No. 1074 of 
our paper, p. 527, will be found the substance of 
M. Libri’s dissection of the charges made against 
him in M. Boucly’s report; and if the rules 
of moral or legal evidence are to have any appli- 
cation, it cannot be denied that in that document, 
standing only on the defensive, he made out a 
triumphant answer—and that by its means he 
stood acquitted before the world. When, later, the 
French Government, seriously compromised by that 
state of the case, appointed a commission to search 
the books and manuscripts of M. Libri for further 
proofs against him, that gentleman, no longer con- 
tent with defending himself, carried the war into 
the enemy’s quarters.—In his Letter to M. de Fal- 


| loux, the Minister of Public Instruction [see A then, 


No. 1124, p. 484], he brought a series of imputa- 
tions against parties connected with the Revolu- 
tionary Government which by throwing light on 
the animus of the original charges greatly strength- 
ened his former defence.—Nothing whatever has 
since been done which in any degree alters the 
state of things as established by that last document. 
Urged again and again to withdraw their charges 
or tolet some evidence be offered in support of them, 
in the only court in which M. Libri can appear 
with safety, that of public opinion,—the French 
Government have doggedly avoided doing the one 
or the other. Goaded at last, after an inaction 
of two years, into doing something,—instead of 
giving anything like an answer to the case 
as left by M. Libri, they have recourse to a 
proceeding which is designed to hoodwink the 
world by the semblance of an answer. An acte 
d’accusation (or indictment) which does no more, 
we believe, than repeat the allegations of M, 
Boucly’s original report, is brought into court;— 
not an atom of evidence, if we understand rightly 
the course of proceeding, is offered in support of 
them;—M. Libri, who even if he had been duly 
cited dare not have appeared in France in the 
present state of parties, is, however, as if to make 
doubly sure the assurance of his absence, not cited, 
—and on the mere reading of this charge (else- 
where refuted) M. Libri is pronounced to be guilty, 
sentenced accordingly. This is the very 


have deceived a man amongst our contemporaries, 
The answer which M. Libri had given by anticipa- 
tion would have been a triumphant defence to this 
indictment could it have been brought into court 
to meet it,—and should be recognized as a tri- 
umphant defence in the courts of public opinion. If 
M. Libri had thrown discredit on the charges 


| brought against him before—as we are satisfied 


our readers think he had,—those charges cannot 


| have gained new force by the mere fact of the 


French Government repeating, instead of proving, 
them.—Personally, we know nothing of M. Libri ; 
but we are interested in maintaining the cause of 
science or of letters in the person of any one of their 
professors when we can,—and bound to do so when 
the case at once is a strong one and affects a man 
who is an exile amongst us. 

Comingin the rear of a mass of testimonial greater 
and more widely diffused than has often followed 
any man to his tomb, on all hands preparations are 
making for monuments to the memory of the great 
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statesman who has been so suddenly snatched from 
amongst us. Statues are to be the final resulting 
expressions of a sympathy which has harmonized 
parties and united nations over a grave so strangely 
and unexpectedly opened. Many of the towns of 
England, including the metropolis, are organizing 
committees to promote subscriptions for the pur- 
pose; and Lord John Russell has moved the House 
of Commons for an address to Her Majesty praying 
that a monument may be erected in Westminster 
Abbey, ‘‘ with an inscription recording the public 
rense of its irreparable loss.” But the most touching 
of all these memorials and that which perhaps the 
deceased statesman would have prized most—spring- 
ing ashe did, and as he was fond of saying, directly 
fom the people—is one which has originated with the 
working classes. The subscription is to be limited 
to a penny,—and is expected to extend over a basis 
which will make the universal people the founda- 
tions of this monument. Mr. Cobden, in reference 
to this proposal, has quoted a passage—which in 
view of the event becomes most affecting—delivered 
by Sir Robert Peel in the last speech pronounced 
by him in that field of his life-long labours, the 
House of Commons.—‘‘It may be that I shall leave 
a name sometimes remembered with expressions of 
goodwill in the abode of those whose lot it is to 
labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow, when they shall recruit their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because it is no longer leavened by a sense 
of injustice."—‘‘In piling up the pence of the 
working classes into a pyramid to his memory,” 
says Mr. Cobden, ‘‘let me suggest that the above 
passage be inscribed upon its base.” 

Amongst those who perished on the dreadful 
occasion of the wreck of the Orion, we have 
omitted to single out, as we should have done, for 
a place beside that of Mr. Roby, the name of Dr. 
John Burns, Professor of Surgery in the University 
of Glasgow. The Scottish papers give some par- 
ticulars of this gentleman’s titles to widely extended 
regret. Dr. John Burns was, they say, for many 
years a practitioner at the head of the medical pro- 
fession of the west of Scotland. He ‘‘ was the 
eldest surviving son of the late Rev. Dr. Burns, of the 
barony parish of Glasgow (who previously to hisdeath 
enjoyed the venerable title of ‘ Father of the Church 
of Scotland’) ; and was, in addition to many valu- 
able papers connected with medicine and surgery, 
author of several literary and theological works 
that bear a standard reputation in the libraries. In 
1815 he was appointed to the Chair of Surgery in 
the University of Glasgow; which, of course, brought 
him more immediately in contact with his medical 
contemporaries abroad,—and in consequence, he 
became associated with many of the first professors 
of surgery and physic throughout Germany and 
France. Dr. Burns, in a word, enjoyed an European 
reputation.” —To this paragraph we may add that 
the Scotch papers report the death of the Rev. Dr. 
Gray, Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow,—and of Cranstoun, Lord Core- 
house, one of the Judges of the Court of Session in 
Scotland. 

A society has just been formed under the name 
of the British Medical Fund,—being a provident 
and relief society for medical men, their widows 
and orphans. This is an instance of one of the 
thousand forms in which the idea that lies at the 
root of all socialism is gradually, unostentatiously, 
and most usefully working throughout all English 
society. The objects of the institution are two: 
—first, to offer means whereby the savings of 
medical men may be made available for their 
own relief in times of sickness and old age, and 
of benefit to their families in case of death. A 
series of tables has been calculated, adapted 
to meet the wants of all classes of the pro- 
fession. The other object is, by bequests and 
donations to raise a fund out of the interest of 
which cases of severe distress may be relieved, loans 
granted, and residences provided for decayed mem- 
bers or their widows.— We wish this society 
success, and recommend it as a model to other 
classes in the community. How is it thai no one 
sets earnestly about forming such an association 
for literary men? We fear the Literary Fund, 
whose means are so wasted, and whose constitution 
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is so abused, stands in the way of efforts to estab- | Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian ; who, instead of fe 


lish an institution more useful, intelligible and com- 
prehensive than itself. If our readers.could know 
the cases of distress and destitution that come under 
our notice for which the Literary Fund affords no 
relief, we think they would agree with us that the 


time is come for the establishment of a Literary and | 


Provident Relief Society ; and that some portion 
of the subscriptions irresponsibly administered—in 


obstinate defiance of the letter and spirit of a Charter | 


whose originally narrow basis is narrowed by a 
false interpretation— might be advantageously 
diverted into a broader and freer channel. It is 
time that literary men should bestir themselves in 
this matter. There is scarcely a special body now 
throughout the community which is not held to- 
gether and aided by an interest like this,—and 
there is no one body to whom such a measure might 
seem to suggest itself with more force and urgency 
than that of the writers of England. 


has been and is the fault—and makes the weakness 
—of literary men. 

The proprietors of the Polytechnic Institution, 
we may mention, have voted the sum of 100 


guineas as their contribution towards the funds | 


raising for carrying into effect the Exhibition of 
Industry. 

In the Scottish capital, we are informed, a 
Society for professional objects has been instituted 
under the title of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Booksellers’ 
Union.” In addition to business purposes, they 
propose to collect and preserve books and pamph- 
lets written by or relating to booksellers, printers, 
engravers, or members of collateral professions,— 
rare editions of general works,—and_ generally 
articles connected with parties belonging to the 
above professions, whether literary, professional, 
or personal. It is expected, our informant adds, 
that members of the trade or their relations will 
contribute largely to this department. 

Arrangements are making for the Peace Con- 
gress which is to assemble at Frankfort towards 
the end of August next. At Parisand at Brussels, 
the missionaries of the cause, who it seems are not 
to be laughed down, have met with sympathy and 
co-operation from increasing numbers of those who 
can throw personal weight into their scale,—and 
America is sending over an influential deputation 
to join them. As we have all along maintained, 
the very talk about peace as a principle is a good. 
They who remember how the belligerent spirit was 
kept alive by every kind of appeal in the war time, 
will understand how war may be helped out of 
credit by this constantly uttered depreciation. 
The ear was a good deal relied on by those whose 
business it was to set nations ‘‘ by the ears,”—it 
may be as sensitive to the peace music. No great 
truth was ever yet perseveringly put before the 
world which it did not end by accepting. The 
Annual Peace Congress is gradually assuming the 
dimensions of ‘‘a great fact,” in the face of the 
scoffers.—Arrangements are said to be in progress 
for a special conveyance from London to Frankfort, 
staying a night at Cologne. 

While our ships of war have been giving the 
Greeks occupation for the present and a hint for 
the future, it seems that we have been supplying 
them also with a narrative of the past. Mr. 
Keightley’s ‘History of Greece’ has, we see, been 
translated into modern Greek and published at 
Athens,—where, we understand, it has acceptance 
from all classes, 

The Koh-i-noor, or ‘‘ Mountain of light,” the 
largest known diamond in the world excepting the 

srazilian stone among the crown jewels of Por- 
tugal, has reached our shores in-safety. It was in 
the year 1550, says the Times, “before the Mogul 
dynasty had been established by the prowess of the 
great Akbar, that this marvellous stone was first 
brought to light in the mines of Golconda. The 
‘mountain of light’ passed in the train of con- 
quest and as the emblem of dominion, from Gol- 
conda to Delhi, from Delhi to Mushed, from Mu- 
shed to Cabul, and from Cabul to Lahore. When 
first given to Shah Jehaun it was still uncut, weigh- 
ing, it is said, in that rough state nearly 800 carats, 
which were reduced by the unskilfulness of the 
artist to 279, its present weight. It was cut by 


But in this | 
and other things the want of union and co-operation | 








ceiving a remuneration for his labour, was fined 
10,000 rupees by the enraged Mogul. In form it 
is ‘ rose-cut,’—that is to say, it is cut toa point in 
a series of small faces, or ‘ facets,’ Without an 

tabular surface. A good general idea may be 
formed of its shape and size by conceiving it as the 
pointed half of a small hen’s egg, though it ig said 
not to have risen more than half-an-inch from the 
gold setting in which it was worn by Runjeet. [ty 
value is scarcely computable,—though two millions 
sterling has been mentioned as a justifiable price 
if calculated by the scale employed in the trade, 
The Pitt diamond, brought over from Madras by 
the grandfather of Lord Chatham, and sold to the 
Regent Orleans in 1777 for 125,000/., weighs 
scarcely 130 carats,—nor does the great diamond 
which supports the eagle on the summit of the 
Russian sceptre weigh as much as 200.” 

Provision has been making on a large scale in 
Hobart Town for the education of the colony,—and 
that place is claiming thus early, in language bor- 
rowed from older communities, to be “ the Athens 
of the southern world.” A sort of Tasmanian Ugi. 
versity—or at all events what may be the basis of 
one—has been founded under the name of the 
High School;—to which, as we understand from the 
Hobart Town Courier, the inhabitants of the colony 
have contributed liberally both as regards the spirit 
of the contributions and their pecuniary amount, 
A building said to be of great architectural beauty 
—‘‘ one of the finest south of the equinoctial line” 
—has been produced, at a cost of 4,000/.; and the 
teaching is to be unsectarian. Mr. J. Eccleston 
has been appointed the first Rector and Head 
Classical Master,—and how much of the future 
character of the colony may be in his hands we 
hope he feels. In Tasmania there is no past to 
point to. The lessons of history can do little as 
guides on her new and untrodden path. The 
founding of this institution is perhaps the most im- 
portant event that has as yet befallen her,—and 
they who are to have its early conduct havea 
responsibility which they should understand to be 
heavy with the weight of coming ages. 

At Berlin the Academy of Sciences has been 
holding a sitting, according to its statutes, in 
honour of the memory of Leibnitz. In the course 
of the oration delivered on the occasion it was 
stated that the 4th of August next, being the 
50th anniversary of the admission of Alexander 
Von Humboldt as a member of the Academy, it 
has been resolved, in celebration of the event, to 
place a marble bust of the ‘‘ Nestor of Science” in 
the lecture-room of the Society. 

Excavations made by M. Schayes in the ancient 
tumuli at Omal and Momalle in the arrondissement 
of Waremme, in Belgium, have led to the discovery 
that they are of the period of the Empire and of 
Roman origin. Some of them had evidently been 
disturbed at an earlier period and despoiled of their 
contents; but in one, with other objects, were found 
two vases of bronze and silver of a new form, a fine 
terra-cotta lamp, and a coin in large brass, much 
corroded, but on which traces of the head of Ha- 
drian are visible. These excavations have thus been 
proved not to be coeval with the conquest of Bel- 
gium by Cesar, as supposed by Continental anti- 
quaries. The English archeologist will naturally 
be reminded of the Barllow Hills in Essex, so long 
supposed to be the burial places of the Danes, but 
discovered a few years since to be of a contemporary 
period with that of the Belgian tumuli. 





Last Week but One. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. _ 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Fight o'clock till Seven), 18; Cate 
logue, 18, JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, K.A., See 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
ANNUAL E 


—The SIXTEENTH AN HIBLTLION of this society 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James 
Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 

INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, it-street, Waterloo-place.— Additions 
Picture, MADRAS.—A ¢ ntic MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUS 
TRATING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDI, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly-interestl 
qourney from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, accom ILY. 

y descriptive dctailand appropriate music, is now OPEN DALE 
Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and in the Evening ® 
Eight o’clock.—Adiission, 18. ; Stalls, 28. td.; Reserved Seats, 36 
Doors open half-an-hour before each representation. 
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Additions have been made to this 
. from the Second Cataract to 


Tare’ 


N° 11851] 


pANORAMA of the NILE. 


>rayer. — c sh Pr 

pe cul ies. Both Banks of the River are sliown in the 

1 the EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— Daily. at Three 
y ight o'clock.—Stalls, 3s., Pit, 2s., Gallery, 1s,; Children and 
Behools, ilalf-price. 


KILLARNEY.—JUST 


<oORAMA OF THE LAKES OF 
PAN BURFORD'S AMA ROYAL, Leicester 
LAKES,t 


KES | 
OPENED at BUt RI PANOK: 
Square, a VIE V of 7 
from Kos “eee 

and surt ’ Is 
{UNS andof POMPELI are 
= one or 28. 6d. to the three. 
fen till dusk. PE EEE ee ae 
The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—Admission, On 
yow OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhib 
untry, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STO] ELS, 
onthe thine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 
5.) aud its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm ; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
red Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Roperrs, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
griking effects. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

During this weck the ALPINE SINGERS from Styria will per- 
1 of their National Melodies, Daily at Four,and in the 
i ight.—LECTURE, by J. H. Pepper, P 

t 


x 


v now open.—Admission, 18. to 
Schvols, Half-price.—Open from 


Shilling.— 


| in this 





Hali-past Bight 

APPARENT CONTRADICTIONS of CHEMIS . 
daily at a Quarter-past Three, and every Evening at Eight.— 
LECTURE by DR. BACHHOFFNER on VOLTAIC ELEC- 
TRICITY, daily at Two, and in the Evenings at a Quarter-past 
Nine NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating 
ame of the WONDERS of NATURE, daily at Half-past Four, 
sod in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten ; also a Series, exhibiting 
SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, daily at One 
oelock. DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Hfalf-price. 
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SOCIETIES 


Royat.—The Earl of Rosse, President, in the 
chair—‘ On the Structure of the Dental Tissues of 
Rodentia,’ by J. Tomes. 

The Earl of Rosse, President, in the chair.— 
The following paper was read :—‘ Observations on 
the Nebulz,’ by the Earl of Rosse.—The object of 
this paper is to lay before the Royal Society an ac- 
count of the progress which have been made up to 
the present time in the re-examination of Sir John 
Herschel’s Catalogue of Nebule published in the 
Phil. Trans. for 1833. Before describing any of 
theinteresting objects the peculiar features of which 
theextraordinary powers of the telescope employed 
for their examination have brought to our know- 
kedge, the author enters on some details concerning 
the instrument itself. This telescope—which for 
werture and the consequent power it possesses for 
the examination of faint details must for a consi- 
derable time, at least, remain unrivalled—has a 
dear aperture of six feet, with a focal length of 
fifty-three feet. It has hitherto been used as a 
Newtonian, but by the easy application of a little 
alditional apparatus it may be conveniently worked 
a Herschelian ; and the author thinks it not im- 
probable that, in the further examination of the 
objects of most promise with the full light of the 
geculum undiminished by a second reflexion, some 
alditional features of interest will come out. The 
tube reposes at its lower end upon a very massive 
uiversal joint of cast-iron, resting upon a pier of 
sone work buried in the ground; and it is counter- 
pised so that it can be moved in polar distance 
vith great facility. The extreme range of the tube 


inright ascension at the equator is one hour, but 
By a| 
little subsidiary apparatus the movement of the | 


greater as the polar distance diminishes. 


telescope can be rendered almost exactly equatorial ; 
but up to the present time this apparatus has not 

n used, as without it the movement was found 
to be sufficiently equatorial for such measurements 
shave been required. The whole mounting was 


jlanned especially with the view of carr, ing on a | 


rgular system of sweeping; but as yet the dis- 
every of new nebule has formed no part of the 
ysiematic work of the observatory, the known 


ects which require examination being so nume- | 
wus that hitherto the observers have been fully 


‘cupied with them. A clock movement was part 
f the original design, but as yet the telescope is 
tot provided with one, and the want of it has not 

M very much felt. Various micrometers have 
been tried, but, on the whole, the common wire 
merometer with thick lines has been found to suc- 
teed the best; for the faint details of the nebule 
we extinguished by any micrometrical contrivance 
‘tich either diminishes the light of the telescope or 
taders the field less dark,—and thick lines have 


en found to be visible without illumination in | 
| . . . : . . . ate , ad 
their attention. The spiral arrangement of 51! quent interviews with the princess, of which he 


the darkest night. The telescope has two specula, 





one about three and a half, and: the’ other rather 
more than four tons weight. Each is provided 
with a system of levers to afford it an equable sup- 
port. Upon this system it was placed before it 
was ground, and has rested upon it ever since. The 
systems of levers with the mode of applying them 
in the support of the speculum are described in the 
paper, and also the precautions taken to guard 
against strain and consequent flexure of the metal. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, undoubted evi- 
dences of flexure in the speculum have occasionally 
shown themselves. It has not, however, been found 
that flexure, even to the extent of materially dis- 
figuring the image of a large star, interferes much 
with the action of the speculum on the faint details 
of nebule,—although it greatly lessens its power in 
bringing out minute points of light, and in show- 
ing revolvability where, under favourable circum- 
stances, resolution had been previously effected. It 
is stated that, in the spring of 1848, the heavier of 
the two specula, for nearly three months, performed 
admirably, very rarely exhibiting the slightest in- 
dication of flexure. It then remained inactive for 
some time before and after the solstice; and when 
observations with it were again commenced, it was 
found to be in a state of strain. On cautiously 
raising it a little by screws, for the purpose of re- 
adjusting the levers, it was found that the unequal 
strain of the screws had produced permanent 
flexure, so that the speculum did not again perform 
well until after it had been reground. Recently 
an alteration has been made in the mode of sup- 
porting the lighter of the two specula, which now 
rolls freely on eighty-one brass balls that support it 
nearly equably. After referring to other causes of 
unequal action, among which the varying state of 
the atmosphere is one of the most serious, the 
author remarks that the Society will not be sur- 
prised should it be in his power at a future time to 
communicate some additional particulars even as 
to the nebule which have been most frequently 
observed. The very beautiful sketches which illus- 
trate the paper, are, it is remarked, on a very small 
scale, but are sufficient to convey a pretty accurate 
idea of the peculiarities of structure which have 
gradually become known. In many of the nebule 
they are very remarkable, and seem even to indicate 
the presence of dynamical laws that we may perhaps 
fancy to be almost within our grasp. On examining 
these sketches, it will at once be remarked, as stated 
by the author, that the spiral arrangement so 
strongly developed in H. 1622, 51 Mesier, is 
traceable more or less distinctly in several of the 
sketches. More frequently, indeed, there is a 
nearer approach to a kind of irregular interrupted 
annular disposition of the luminous material, than 
to the regularity so striking in 51 Mesier ; but it 
can scarcely be doubted that these nebule are 
systems of a similar nature, seen more or less per- 
fectly, and variously placed with reference to the 
line of sight. The author adverts to the descrip- 
tion of this nebula by Mesier, Sir William Her- 
schel, and Sir John Herschel ; and remarks, that, 
taking the figure given by Sir John, and placing 
it as it would be seen with a Newtonian telescope, 
we shall at once recognize the bright convolutions 
of the spiral which were seen by him as a divided 
ring. Thus, with each increase of optical power the 
structure has become more complicated, and more 
unlike anything which we could picture to our- 
selves as the result of any form of dynamical law 
of which we find a counterpart in our system. 
After pointing out the importance of measure- 
ments, and the difficulty of taking them satisfac- 
torily,—the author states, that of a few of the stars 
with which the nebula is pretty well studded, 
measurements with reference to the principal 
nucleus were taken by his assistant Mr. Stoney 
in the spring of 1849, and that these have been 
repeated this year during the months of April 
and May,—and also some measures taken from the 
centre of the principal nucleus to the apparent 


boundary of the spiral coils in different angles of | 
position. A hope is then expressed that, as several | 
of these stars are no doubt within reach of the | 


great instruments at Pulkova and at Cambridge, 


U.S., the distinguished astronomers who have | 


charge of them will consider the subject worthy of 
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Mesier was detected in the spring of 1845 ; and in 
the following spring an arrangement, also spiral, 
but of a different character, was détected in 99 
Mesier. The author considers that 3,239 and 2,370 
of Herschel’s ‘Southern Catalogue’ are very pro- 
bably objects of a similar character; and as the 
same instrument does not appear to have revealed 
any trace of the form of 99 Mesier, he does not 
doubt that they are much more conspicuous,—and 
therefore entertains the hope that, whenever the 
southern hemisphere shall: be re-examined with 
instruments of great power, these two remarkable 
nebule will yield some interesting result. The 
author briefly refers to the other spiral nebule dis- 
covered up to the present time, which are more 
difficult to be seen,—and to clusters in the exterior 
stars of which there appears to be a tendency to 
an arrangement in curved branches. He then 
passes to the regular cumular nebule ; in which, 
although they are perceived at once to be objeets 
of a very different character, there still seems to 
be something like a connecting link. Among the 
nebulous stars, two objects are stated to be well 
worthy of especial notice—No. 450 of Sir John 
Herschel’s Catalogue, and i Orionis. A represen- 
tation of No. 450,.as seen with the six-feet tele- 
scope, is given. It has been several times exa- 
mined, but as yet not the slightest indication of 
resolvability has been seen. The annular form of 
this object was detected by Mr. Stoney when ob- 
serving alone, but Lord Rosse has since had ample 
opportunities of satisfying himself that the object 
has been accurately represented. A representation 
of i Orionis is likewise given. The remarkable 
feature in this object, the dark cavity not symme- 
trical with the star, was also discovered by Mr. 
Stoney when observing alone with the three-feet 
telescope. Lord Rosse has since seen it several 
times, and sketched it. A small double star n, fi 
has similar openings, but they are not so easily seen. 
These openings appear to be of the same character 
as the opening within the bright stars of the tra- 
pezium of Orion, the stars being at the edges of 
the opening. Had the stars been situated alto- 
gether within the openings, the suspicion that the 
nebula had been absorbed by the stars would per- 
haps have suggested itself more strongly. As it 
is, the author thinks we can hardly fail to conclude 
that the nebula is in some way connected with these 
bright stars,—in fact, that they are equidistant ; 
and therefore, if the inquiries concerning parallax 
should result in giving us the distances of these 
bright stars, we shall have the distance of this 
nebula. The long elliptic or lenticular nebule are 
stated to be very numerous,—and three sketches of 
remarkable objects of this class are given. In 
proceeding with the re-examination of Sir John 
Herschel’s Catalogue, several groups of nebule 
have been discovered, in some of which nebulous 
connexion has been detected between individuals 
of the group, in others not. Sketches of some 
have been made, and measures taken ; but although 
the subject of grouped or knotted nebule is con- 
sidered one of deep interest, it has not yet been 
proceeded with far enough to warrant entering 
upon it in the present paper.—The conclusion of 
the paper is occupied with remarks relating to 
each figure, in order to render the information 
conveyed by it more complete; and these are stated 
to be for the most part extracts selected from the 
Journal of Observations. 


Asratic.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the chair.— 
The Secretary read a letter from W. B. Barker, 
Esq., accompanying some daguerreotype copies of 
Persian drawings, presented to the Society in the 
name of M. Claudet. Two of the drawings were 
portraits,—one of Hajji Mirza Agasi, ex-prime 
minister of Persia,—the other of Bahman Mirza, 
uncle of the present King ; and the letter contained 





some biographical notices of the former. Hajji 
Mirza Agasi was a man of obscure origin, but of 
some learning and intelligence ; and he obtained 
great repute as a necromancer and astrologer. In 
early life, when only an obseure teacher, he once 
travelled with a caravan of pilgrims, among whom 
was a daughter of the King, Feth Ali. The Hajji 
being a religious character, was admitted to fre- 
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took advantage to make her a proposal of mar- 
riage ; he was treated with the bastinado for his 
presumption, administered by the servants of the 
princess. Soon after this, he was brought into 
the notice of Abbas Mirza, eldest son of the king ; 
and was appointed tutor to his children. In 
this capacity, he obtained great influence over 
Mahomed Mirza, the eldest son ; and he foretold 
that Abbas Mirza would die before Feth Ali, 
and that the young prince himself would succeed 
his grandfather as king. This actually took place ; 
and on the succession of his pupil, Hajji Mirza 
was appointed prime minister. His first act was to 
stop the allowance of the princess who had formerly 
treated him so scornfully,—and thus he compelled 
her to marry him. He obtained so great an ascen- 
dancy over the mind of the king, that for fourteen 
years he may be said to have reigned alone. While 
in power he did some good, as he kept the king- 
dom of Persia together; but he ruled with great 
severity, and enriched himself by the opportunities 
which his station afforded him of amassing wealth 
and refusing to pay his debts. One of his acts was, 
to abolish the standing army, for which he insti- 
tuted a force chiefly composed of irregular horse 
and a strong body of artillery. He argued that 
the army could not withstand the forces of Russia; 
that Persia must depend for her defence on the 
jealousy of England; and that therefore the money 
expended in supporting an army might be better 
applied. He maintained his power until the death 
of his sovereign ; when he was compelled to take 
refuge in a mosque from the fury of his many ene- 
mies, who pursued him to the very gates of the 
sanctuary, where they dared not enter, although 
enraged beyond measure at the taunts which he 
cast at them from a window. He was released at 
the intervention of Col. Ferrant, then chargé 
@affuires in Persia; and retired to Kerbela, where 
he survived only a few months,—having publicly 
foretold the time of his death, which event occurred 
as he had predicted. 

Mr. R. Strachey, in reply to the inquiries of 
Prof. Wilson, explained that he had been em- 
ployed for the last two years by the Indian Govern- 
ment on the prosecution of scientific inquiries in 
our Himalayan provinces of Kumaon and Gharwal. 
His attention had chiefly been directed to the 
botany and geology of those districts; but he had 
also had opportunities of adding to our knowledge 
of the geography of the upper and more remote 
parts of the mountains, as well as of the portion 
of Tibet immediately adjoining the frontier of the 
districts above mentioned. He laid before the 
Society a map drawn up by his brother Capt. H. 
Strachey from their joint information and surveys. 
He likewise had paid some attention to the mete- 
orology of those regions, and had obtained horary 
observations of the barometer and thermometer 
up to an elevation of 18,400 feet above the sea. 
The results of his researches were to be understood 
as being the property of the East India Company; 
and the manner in which they would be made 
public must of course in a great measure depend 
on the Court of Directors, before whom the matter 
would shortly be laid. 








Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords appointed to inquire into the best Means of 


preventing the Occurrence of dangerous Accidents 

in Coal Mines. 

Report on Ventilation of Mines. 

Blackwell, Esq. 

Report on the Ventilation of Mines and Collieries. 

By Prof. Phillips. 

Tue tale of human suffering is told with singular 
force in the volume placed first in the list. Not that 
the Report deals directly with the harrowing features 
of the “dangerous accidents in coal mines”; but 
throughout the ‘ Minutes of Evidence’ a general ex- 
pression is given to the feeling that we can no longer 
defer the attentive consideration and immediate appli- 
cation of means by which their oceurrence may be 
prevented. 

Cottage hearths are rendered desolate, and the 
homes of honest industry made to resound with the 
wail of the widow and the cries of the fatherless. 
Mothers weep over the mangled remains of their sons 


By J. 


Kenyon 





| Shields Committee’ 





[Jury 13 








destroyed in the first glory of manhood. Whole 
happy villages are suddenly transformed into places 
of mourning.—At the bidding of what evil spirit are 
these terrors shed abroad ? Within the recesses of 
the mine, the fire-damp has exerted its fury. The 
tyrant Flame has broken from control, and ex- 
hausted its force in the work of death,—and another 
monster power has coldly fullowed in aid along the 
fiery path. Such persons as have escaped the 
ravages of the fire-damp have been met by the fatal 
choke-damp,—and slain as they fled before the first 
destroyer!—Such is the story incidentally told in this 
Report :—and a yet more painful revelation comes in 
its train. It is shown that, with ordinary care—and 
with the proper exercise of human foresight, guided 
by intelligence—the frequent sacrifices of human 
life in our coal mines might have been prevented. 
The present state of our coal mines and the pro- 
spect of improving them—are described in the follow- 





ing extract from the Report.— 

** The actual condition of the coal mines in this country, 
as respects ventilation, appears to be widely different, and 
it is to be feared is for the most part seriously defective. In 
the northern counties of England, where the whole science 
and practice of the subject is more studied and better under- 
stood than elsewhere, there are many examples of collieries, 
some of them upona gigantic scale, in which the most enlight- 
ened attention is paid to the condition of the workings and to 
the arrangements for rendering them secure; and, generally 
speaking, there appear to be but few in those parts where at 
least the ordinary resources of ventilation are not applied. 
But in other districts—in the midland counties and in 
Wales—it is stated that there are many mines altogether 
unprovided with anything to aid the mere natural action 
of the atmosphere * *—a state of things involving extreme 
peril, and, even where this is absent, probably serious injury 
to the health of those employed. There can be no doubt 
that in these cases considerable improvement might be 
easily effected, and ought by some means to be secured ; 
and there is strong evidence, from competent authority, that, 
even in an economical point of view, a safe and healthy con- 
dition of a mine may be ultimately the most profitable to 
the owner.” 


In a list appended to ‘The Report of the South 
we find, amid the numerous 
comparatively small catastrophes, the following ex- 
amples of the fearful destruction which takes place 
from time to time in our collieries: —92 lives were 
sacrificed at Felling in 1812—57 at Newbottle in 
1815—52 at Wallsend in 1821—59 at Rainton in 
1823—42 at Jarrow in 1830—102 at Wallsend in 
1835~and 51 at St. Hilda in 1839. In the same 
list are given twenty-five other explosions involving 
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in each case the loss of from ten to thirty lives, and | 


upwards of one hundred instances in each of which 
the loss of lives was under ten. Since the publication 
of this list the deaths by explosion have been no less 
numerous. In 1835 a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons ascertained that in the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years 2,070 persons had perished 
from colliery explosions;—and in the ‘Minutes of 
Evidence’ before us, we find it stated that from the 
Ist of January 1848 to the 30th of June 1849, 346 
lives were lost by explosions of fire-damp. This is 
not the only cause of loss of life in collicries. From 
other causes, within the same period there were also 
killed— 





By breakage of ropes and chains 93 
By falling down shafts ° 99 
3y falling of roof on the men . 221 
By suffocation or drowning e- 16 
By trams or waggons .. .. eo 23 


a 


—giving a total, from all causes, of 798 human lives 
sacrificed in this employment in eighteen months. 
Are there any means by which this condition of 
things can be remedied ? Is it not possible to work 
our coal mines effectively and economically, without 
incurring this dreadful death tax? Every Com- 
mission which has reported on the question has de- 
clared its full conviction that comparative safety is 
within the reach of proper management. Every 
Commission has pressed on the Government the 
necessity of enforcing some system of inspection, 
which, without being annoying to the proprietor, 
should secure to the men employed in the mines all 
the advantages of seientific and practical knowledge. 
Yet nothing has been accomplished. A fearful cala- 
mity occurs,—an inquiry is instituted by the Govern- 
ment,—the inspectors make their report: but the 
excitement of the moment is by this time over,—and 
no more is thought of the maiter until a fresh dis- 
aster comes to re-awaken the dormant powers,—and 
the drama of inquest and inquiry is played over 
again, to end as before. “Humanity,” says the 
South Shields Report, “ has too frequently to deplore 





——==EE___ 
secide: * — 
these fearful accidents. * The country cannot 
intend to abandon this useful class of men (the 
miners) for ever to such a fate :"—and this has been 
the key-note of every Report which has been made 
from 1835 to 1850. 
That the question of legislation on this subject jg 
surrounded with difficulties must be admitted. but 
these are not beyond the solution of science,—and if 
not absolutely removable, they may be, it is certain 
materially reduced. A large majority of the lives 
which have been sacrificed within the last few vearg 
might have been preserved if the measures had been 
acted on which have again and again pressed on the 
attention of Parliament. The desire of gain must 
no longer be allowed to interfere with the cause of 
humanity. Valuable lives must not be sacrificed 
because individuals are unwilling to expend a little 
money in sinking new shafts or adopting improved 
methods of ventilation. 

The question of education has been one which has 
forced itself on the attention of every Commission: 
. ° ° oe . , 
since, it is clear that a very large proportion of the 
mismanagement and carelessness which have led to 
these frightful casualties have their birth in the ig- 
norance of those employed as directors of mining 
operations. We are, however, somewhat surprised 
at finding, after the very decided expression of g 
desire on the part of every witness save one that 
some system of mining education should be adopted, 
that the present Committee in their Report should 
deal so tremulously with the subject.— 

‘There appears [say they] to be some difference of 
opinion upon this point; though none as to the ordinary 
deficiency of the means of useful education nor as to the 
general desire among these classes to obtain it. There can 
be no doubt that, on general principles, improved education 
would have a tendency to induce greater caution among 
the workpeople, and to raise the qualifications of those 
who, as subordinate agents in the management of a mine, 
are charged with the greater part of its effective superin- 
tendence.” 

Again, they state :— 

** At present there is little of such instruction within the 

reach of persons engaged in these occupations; and among 


| some of those best qualified to speak upon the pointa want 


appears to be practically felt of facilities for acquiring it, 
such as are provided by the mining schools and colleges 
established in the principal mining districts of the Continent, 
—apparently with the most beneficial effects.” 

We trust the time is arrived for the establishment 
of a system of mining education which shall meet all 
the desires of this large industrial population; and 
that England, producing mineral wealth equal to 
the whole of that raised elsewhere in Europe, will 
not much longer be without a school of mines which 
shall be in no respect inferior to the Ecole des Mines 
of Paris or the similar establishments of the German 
States. In the Government Museum of Practical 


| Geology, now in progress of arrangement in Jermyn 








Street, we have a nucleus on which might be grafted 
an educational system which should be at once @ 
credit to the nation and of the utmost practical value 
to the miners. 

Two Inspectors were appointed in 1849, to whom 
the Government committed the charge of examining 
into the present condition of the collieries of this 
country. They have now made their Reports. From 
the known scientific and practical qualifications of 
Prof. John Phillips and Mr. Kenyon Blackwell, the 
two Inspectors in question, we have every reason to 
believe that no better men could have been selected. 
In the Report of the Lords’ Committee it was te 
marked that this appointment was— 

“ judicious as a first advance towards this object; buts 
Commission so limited in its organization must be very 
inadequite to the effectual prosecution of such a task— 
and the question remains whether it would not be desirable 
that Parliament should authorize the establishment of some 
more comprehensive system, which might tend to promote the 
same end with greater effici Upon this point theret 
a striking unanimity in the evidence given during the present 
inquiry.” 

Notwithstanding this, we find, immediately after, a 
fear expressed that much opposition will be offered 
by the coal-owners to any system of Government 
inspection. We had no fear of this ourselves; a 
each of these gentlemen, in their respective Reports, 
give evidence that every facility was offered to them 
in their progress. A fair and honest inspection would 
never be objected to,—an annoying one would be 
strenuously resisted. P 

Several other important considerations occupied 
the attention of this Committee:—as, the cas 
ties arising from inundations, from the breaking of 
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Totes which originate in accidentally coming into 
old workings necessarily leads to some discussion on 
the importance and practicability of obtaining mining 
ans, Which should be iodged in some public esta- 
plishment and open at all times to inspection. The 
t advantages to be derived from such an arrange- 
ment are admitted by all the witnesses examined. 
Jn an article on the subject of Mining Records in 
a recent Edinburgh Review, the author has aimed at 
showing the benefits to be expected from a national 
depository for the maps of old mine-workings, and 
plans of mines in process of working, to which all 
interested parties could refer. He has, however, 
fallen into some errors. Referring to the Museum of 
Practical Geology as the proper place for receiving 
ach documents,—he states that that establishment 
took its rise from the recommendation of a Section 
ofthe British Association at their Meeting at New- 
castle in 1838. The Mining Record Office originated 
in such a recommendation. The Museum was esta- 
plished in 1835, on the suggestion of Sir Henry De 
Ja Beche.—The same writer says, there is great 
ynwillingness on the part of the owners of mines to 
deposit plans. The gentleman who has charge of 
the Mining Record Office has, however, assured us, 
through a letter in the Mining Journal, that “ much 
facility has been afforded, and frequent intimations 
given that upon sending proper parties to the 
mines, copies of maps and sections might be freely 
taken.” We understand, also, from other sources, 
that scarcely any mine proprietor would cbject to 
allow copies of the maps and plans of his property 
to be made by parties authorized to do so by the 
Government, on proper application being made to 
him for that purpose. 
There can be no longer any trifling with an evil 
of such terrific magnitude as the accidents in mines. 


eyes, and from other causes. The subject of the 
Sy 





There must be legislation to meet the emergency of | 


the case; and we hope, now that such an enormous 
amount of evidence has been obtained by Com- 
mittees and by the examination of appointed Com- 
missions, that the measure about to be brought 
forward will be distinguished by enlarged views and 


the most extended humanity—that the safety of the | 


labourer will not be jeopardized by any foolish fears 
# to adopting a system of interference with the 
management of the mines. Without demanding 
any annoying supervision, we repeat that the impera- 
tive duty of securing perfect ventilation, by increasing 
the number of shafts, or otherwise, and of providing 
for the safety of the miner under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, must at length be placed beyond the 
catpings of ignorance and the false economy of 
narrow-minded proprictors. 





Sctenriric Gossip.—M. Cardan has presented 
a notice to the Académie des Sciences on a new 
system of filter intended to render sea-water drink- 
able. This apparatus consists of a syphon, the long 
tube of which is filled with powdered charcoal. The 
author states that the sea-water after having traversed 
this syphon has lost its nauseous savour, and that the 
taline taste which remains is scarcely to be detected 
after it is mixed with wine. MM. Becquerel and 
Pouillet are appointed Commissioners to examine 
into the merits of this communication. 

M. Moigno has lately called attention toan impor- 
fant physical fact observed by him some time since, 
and recently confirmed by the researches of Mat- 
teucci, which appears to indicate some striking dif- 
ference between the calorific and luminous agencies, 
and to he opposed to the commonly-received views 
ofthe identity of light and heat. It has been shown 
that in all cases the negative pole of a voltaic battery 
® pile becomes luminous previously to the comple- 
ton of the electric arc, and that it is relatively much 
tlder than the positive pole. It is hence inferred, 
that light is developed in virtue of some peculiar 
function of the negative pole of the battery, indepen- 
dent of the process of combustion which constitutes 
the phenomenon of the ordinary electric light ; and 

‘heat is constantly developed with superior in- 
tensity at the positive end of any voltaic arrafge- 
ment. There are so many important considerations 
volved in the question of these dissimilar influences, 

t the results obtained by M. Moigno will without 

bt undergo an extensive and careful examination. 

Qur attention has been called on several occasions 











to the peculiar qualities of peat charcoal; and we have 
now a pamphlet before us by Mr. Jasper Rogers, in 
which its merits, not merely as a deodorizer, but as a 
disinfectant, are strongly insisted on. It is to be 
regretted that, in advocating the introduction of an 
agent which really is of high promise for many pur- 
poses, statements should be made which are contrary 
to known facts. In speaking of the gases accumu- 
lating in the sewers of the metropolis, it is stated that 
“Science at present knows no means for destroying 
those gases ;” whereas the merest tyro in chemistry 
could name a dozen preparations by which they 
might be decomposed or absorbed. The absorptive 
power of charcoal is not a new discovery; for Saussure 
ascertained that the rate of absorption for several 
gases was as follows:— 





Ammoniacal gas ....... . 90 times its volume. 
Sulphurous acid ........ 35 9 ” 
Sulphuretted hydrogen .. ” ” 
Carbonic acid .......... 9 ” 
Carburetted hydrogen ” ” 


Pedt charcoal cannot any circumstances 
absorb a larger volume of either of these gases than 
the above; but a glimpse at the table will convince 
any one that it may be employed as a deodorizer 
with very great advantage in virtue of this peculiar 
property,—and Mr. Jasper Rogers deserves praise for 
having called public attention to the importance of 
an agent which can be obtained, as it appears from 
his statement, at a moderate cost. It must, how- 
ever, be always borne in mind that it by no means 
follows because excretory matter is deprived of smell 
that it is robbed of those principles which are the 
cause of disease. No greater mistake than this can 
be committed, and it is most important that it should 
be corrected without delay. We are satisfied that 
the annoying odours which arise from decomposing 
animal and vegetable matter are our great safeguards, 
since these compel the speedy removal of the putre- 
fying mass from the neighbourhood of our dwellings. 
Rob it of its smell, and masses of organic matter will 
be pouring forth their subtile fever-agencies unnoticed 
by us until pestilence proclaim the fact. Charcoal 
probably has some disinfectant powers, apart from 
its anti-putrescent and deodorent properties,—but of 
this we want the proof. Nature has given a pecu- 
liarly noxious odour toall exhalations from putrefying 
matter, by means of which we learn by our sense of 
smell their presence:—let us not hastily attempt to 
destroy a property established for an important end. 

Prof. H. Reinsch in the Jahrbuch of Practical 
Pharmacy describes a new voltaic battery of con- 
siderable power without the use of any exciting 
metal. A common porous cell is filled with powdered 
coke, into which is fixed a rod of coke for con- 
ducting the current. This porous cell is placed in a 
jar or glass which is then filled with coarse bruised 
coke, to which is also connected a rod of the same 
material. The coke in the inner cell is moistened 
with nitric acid,—that in the external one with a 
saturated solution of common salt: conducting wires 
being attached to the coke cylinders, a tolerably 
strong current isindicated. Dr. Reinsch has rendered 
a small electro-magnet sufficiently magnetic by this 
current to sustain half a pound; but a large electro- 
magnet was not affected by it. The spark and shock 
have been very decidedly obtained from a single 
compound cell; and from the indications afforded, 
we may hope to obtain much greater power at a 
small cost of material. 

A new gunpowder has been prepared by M. 
Augendre of Constantinople, and reported on to the 





Académie des Sciences of Paris by MM. Piobert and 
Morin, of the following composition. — 
Crystallized prussiate of potash, dried 1 part 
White sugar .. ee ee ] part 
Chlorate of potash ee oe 2 parts. 


The Report is favourable to its use for artillery :— 
but well knowing the dangerous character of all 
explosive compounds containing the chlorate of pot- 
ash, we do not expect much benefit will accrue from 
its introduction. 

M. Regnault has communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences a new photographic process, the discovery 
of M. Blanquart-Evrard. “The Fluoride of Potas- 
sium,” says the author, “added to the iodide in the 
preparation of the negative proof gives an instanta- 
neous image by exposure in the camera obscura. 
To assure myself of the extreme sensibility of the 
fluoride, I have experimented on some of the least 





sensitive of the photographic preparations, such as 
plates of albuminized glass simply iodized, requiring 
an exposure at least sixty times as long as the sensi- 
tive paper. By adding the fluoride to the iodized 
albumen, or by substituting the washing of the plate 
after the aceto-nitrate with distilled water—by floating 
over it a solution of the fluoride of potassium, I 
have obtained instantly an image by exposure in the 
camera obscura.” It must not be forgotten that 
previous to 1844 Mr. Robert Hunt published a pro- 
cess discovered by him, and called ‘ The Fluorotype.’ 
He used both the fluorides of potassium and sodium— 
and found the latter salt combined with bromide of 
potassium the most useful. Papers prepared according 
to a formula given in that gentleman's ‘ Researches 
on Light’ are stated by him “to keep for some 
weeks without injury, and they become impressed 
with good images in half a minute in the camera.” 

Mr. Fox Talbot has just completed the specifica- 
tion of his new patent for improvements in Photo- 
graphy. Its only novelty is the use of plates of 
porcelain instead of glass. 





FINE ARTS 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS, 

Elementary Instruction in the Art of Illumination 
and Missal Painting on Vellum. By D. de 
Lara. 

WE are familiar with some ingenious illuminations 

by this artist in imitation of the ancient missal 

work. Here he professes to draw up a code of 
instructions for the pursuit of his art :—of the 
history of which a glance over the pages of his 
book satisfies that he is ignorant. He is apparently 
unacquainted with its practice in the earliest times; 
and fancies that the pointing out of certain obvious 
arrangements of colour will conduct to a knowledge 
of principles, and suffice to revive the school. The 
subject is one demanding deeper knowledge and 
thinking than have entered into his philosophy or 
that of others who have lately ventured to treat of 
it. This art was to be found anciently in combi- 
nation with other and far higher arts practised by 
the same individuals. The great choral-books of 
Siena, of Venice, and of many of the monasteries 
of the north and south of Europe were the works 
of artists of acknowledged imagination: — that 
great secret of their art is just as communicable by 
teaching as is the power to oriyinate a picture or to 
design a building. The inventive faculty of the 
monks, who are the great authorities in this 
matter, cannot be conveyed didactically :—how to 
copy their works, when done, may. Such books 
as the present may teach a young lady how to 

amuse herself by the ingenious embellishment of a 

fire-screen or an album. 


"he Art of Landscape Painting in Water Colours. 
By Thomas and L. Rowbotham, Junior. 
Some trite observations in the ordinary drawing- 
master’s style on the materials of pigments and 
paper—and on the conventional modes of getting 
up a landscape which make ene so like each other 
when they are exposed on the walls of an exhibi- 
tion room,—are here made the vehicle of a colour- 
man’s announcement. We give as a sufficient 
specimen of the style of instruction which the book 
contains, its directions for manufacturing a moon 
light !—‘‘ Moon-light or moon-rise may be imitated 
in the same manner as sunset, but gamboge or 
Indian yellow will be best for tinting the moon (!); 
over the lower portion of which a faint tone of 
warmth may, when the moon is near the horizon, 
be given with light red.”—It is fit that the art of 
making moon-light should be taught in ‘moon- 
shine.” 
Hints to Amateurs; or, Rules for the Use of the 
Black-Lead Pencil. By H. M. Wichelo, jun. 

A drawing-master’s brochure, which may be classed 
with the foregoing. It repeats such directions for 
the use of the pencil as Prout and Harding and 
others gave us more than a quarter of a century 
ago; and accompanies them by the customary prints 
teaching how to make distinguishable an oak, or 
an elm, or a fir, or any other tree,—and by some 
general observations on perspective as applied more 
immediately to the necessities of the landscape stu- 
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dent. A list, in true chiropodist style, of testi- 
monials from persons who have been operated on 
by the system concludes a pamphlet whose cover 
conveys the trade announcement. 
PRINTS. 
The Dame School. Painted by T. Webster, R.A. 
Engraved by Lumb Stocks. 
Mr. Hogarth has well selected his engraver for 
rendering popularly accessible one of the best of 


Mr. Webster's productions. We need not now insist | 


on the merits of a picture so well known and appre- 
ciated,—but will say merely that it has met with 
most successful treatment at the hands of Mr. 
Stocks. The picture, our readers know, is in the 
Vernon Collection; and the engraving is appro- 


priately dedicated to the Trustees of the National | 


Gallery. 
Sabrina. From the picture by W. E. Frost, A.R.A. 
Engraved by P. Lightfoot. 


This is a line engraving executed by order of the | 


Committee of the Art-Union for distribution among 
its subscribers. The print is of much merit; al- 
though by those practised in the modes in which 


flesh has been represented by the burin, the quality | 
of its representation here may be excepted to. This | 


is, however, one of the best prints that we have yet 

seen issued under the auspices of the association in 

question. 

The Three Marys and the Dead Christ. Engraved 
after the celebrated Picture by Annibale Caracci, 
by the late Mr. William Sharp, and finished by 
Mr. Frederick Bacon. 

Tuis effective-looking print will not bear the close 

investigation of the connoisseur in engravings,—as 

regards either its rendering of the drawing, that of 
the elevated expression, or the mechanical agency 
of its own art. The drawing of the heads and 
hands is caricatured. The uplifted hands of one 
of the Marys we need not characterize to those who 
can read such matters. The right hand and arm 
of Christ indicate the perplexity and want of pur- 
pose resulting from the employment of one en- 
graver to finish the work of another whose manner 


of practice was different from his own. Mr. Bacon | 


by himself might have come to a better conclusion. 
As it is, we cannot determine whether the bad parts 
and such there are in abundance—are by Mr. 
Sharp or by Mr. Bacon. 
Gardoni. By C. Baugniet. 

HERE, in a golden oval, Mr. Kilburn has published 
one of the finest specimens of the lithographed por- 
trait that we have seen for years. It would not 
require an acquaintance with the original to assure 
the spectator that this is a likeness,—but as a piece 
of Art the portrait is also remarkable. What the 
artist has produced so strikingly, the printer has 
contributed his part to render with effect. 
Mrs. Charles Kean as Beatrice in ‘ Much 

about Nothing.’ By M. Baugniet. 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq. By the Same. 
THE first is a most spiritedly executed whole- 
length lithograph. The drawing demands our 
praise rather from the freedom of its style and the 
beauty of its handling than from its resemblance 
to the Lady whom it undertakes to represent. 
There have been many more favourable examples 
of M. Baugniet’s talent in seizing the individuality 
of the human head than the present. He has cer- 
tainly not flattered the physiognomy of the ac- 
complished actress.—We prefer the same artist’s 
likeness of William Richard Hamilton, Esq. This 
is a faithful rendering of the individuality of the 
well-known Secretary of the Dilettanti Society. 
The print is executed, like the other, in a masterly 
style. 
Portrait of Lord Gough. 

James Harwood. 





Ado 





Drawn on Stone by 


Few things are more disadvantageous to the pro- 
gress of this branch of Art amongst us than the 
hurry with which pictures are got up and engray- 
ings are brought out to meet some temporary ex- 
citement or motive of popularity. No sooner does 
Lord Gough or his companion in arms arrive from 
India than painters and publishers are seen rushing 


after them, and the victorious warriors are be- | 


sieged by the spirit of speculation. Rude execution 
and incomplete production are the consequences, 


The print-shop window is filled with ephemere— 
soon to give place to others as short lived. No 
artist careful of his fame and conscientious for his 
art will be bound to conditions which imply insuffi- 
cient time for the due application of the latter. 


which the artist is evidently new. 





Portrait of Major Edwardes. Painted by Henry 
Moseley. Lithographed by J. W. Lynch. 

| TuE above observations apply equally to the pre- 

| sent work. It is just one of those available like- 

nesses of a brave officer offered at small pecuniary 

| cost and recommended by no quality of artistic 

) skill. 

Catherine Seyton. Painted by Edwin Landseer. 
Engraved by W. H. Simnions. 


| Tuts, if we mistake not, is a re-appearance of a | 


study which formerly did duty as one of a series 
of illustrations of the heroines of Walter Scott. 
In its present shape it has had the advantage of 
more favourable translation at Mr. Simmons’s 
hands. It is executed in the mixed species of mez- 
zotint now so popular,—and is creditable alike to 
painter and to engraver. 
Helena. Painted by Frank Stone. 
| W. H. Simmons. 
ANOTHER mezzotint by the same engraver,—but 
not so successful. The original is one of those 
agreeable studies of female form which Mr. Stone 
knows so well how to produce. The present ex- 
ample has less fancy in the design and action of the 
figure than is usual with this artist; but there are 
the same pleasing character and feeling which dis- 
tinguish all his works. These qualities are not 
done justice to by the black and monotonous print 
before us. It wants gradation. In its present 
state there is too much half-tint. 
John Hullah. Drawn on Stone by T. H. Ma- 
guire. 
Tus portrait of a gentleman who has done so 
much to popularize and improve the harmonies of 
the million is one of Mr. Maguire’s very able pre- 
sentments of individual character. It is drawn on 
the stone with great care and artistic skill. 


Engraved by 





Napoleon’s Eugle. Stag crossing a River. Hunts- 
man and Hounds. Drawn by E. Landseer. 

THESE are fac-similes of three sketches made by the 

| painter for the late Lady Blessington, and included 
in the sale of her effects. The drawings have 
already had our notice,—and it is unnecessary now 
to say more than that they are here faithfully 
imitated, 





DESTRUCTION OF MONUMENTS IN EGYPT. 
Nile, near Sarshout, 80 miles below Thebes, 

My Nile boat is anchored off a sugar factory 
belonging to Achmet Bey, one of the sons of the 
late Ibrahim Pasha ;—and I have just seen here a 
Belfast steam-engine which raises water for the 
irrigation of 100 acres of land. It is to be re- 
gretted that this energy in cultivation should be 
united with a rapacious economy ; for though Ma- 
homed Ali actually cleared the great temple of 
Esnée, and did what was in his power, latterly, to 
preserve ancient remains,—and though the present 
Pasha prohibits foreigners from removing antiqui- 
ties,—yet the son of Ibrahim plunders ancient 
temples whenever it suits the objects of his com- 
mercial enterprises, without even the excuse of 
public service. Last week, at Thebes, a number of 
English gentlemen and noblemen as well as myself 
were witnesses to the dragging away of sculptured 
and painted blocks from the temple of Karnac (the 

| finest in Egypt) and their shipment for a sugar 
factory. I here find a large boat full of these fine 
sandstone blocks (originally cut from the famous 
quarries of Silsilis) made fast near a capstan fixed 
for hoisting them on shore. The engine-house is, 
in fact, being repaired with these stones. I also saw 
some beautiful blocks deep under its walls which 
had been brought from Haue (or Howe) (the an- 
| cient Diospolis Parva) five miles higher up the 
Nile. These blocks are sculptured in intaglio and 
painted with primitive colours :—in fact, they cor- 





We may say, that there is considerable resemblance | 
in the head of Lord Gough—in a species of Art to | 
| sidered, these wanton acts of destruction for the 
| benefit of an individual are abominable, — the 





respond with one or two which I found still re- | 
maining at Haue this morning. The peasants said | or a careful copy,—all easily made. There is 0 


——. 
that large remains of a temple had been removed 
from thence to the factory less than two years 
since ; and I had the mortification to find that 
very fine ancient tomb, described by Sir G, Wil. 
kinson, vt Diospolis Parva had totally disappeared 
When the professions and apparent interests of the 


Egyptian Government on this subject are con 


more so, as I calculate from the number of boats 

up the Nile this year that at least 5,000/. has been 

spent by foreigners (almost all English) who haye 

been attracted to this country solely by the anti. 

quities of the Nile valley. But if these acts of a 

trading Moslem are to be deprecated,—what is tp 

be said to those of learned dilettanti of late years ? 

Great, indeed, has been the liberty assumed by 

this class of men, to whatever country they may 

happen to belong,—or whatever country they may 

happen to get access to. They seem to hold of 

antiquities what the poacher does of game—that 

they are fere nature and incapable of becoming 

property ; to think that their clever abduction js pd 
laudable as the landing of a runlet of Hollands used 
to be thought by the farmers of Sussex or Hamp- 

shire. Perhaps the fairest rule may be, that what. 

ever object curious in itself or illustrative of Art 
or History is capable of being separated from other 
objects without deteriorating them or prejudicing 
other investigations concerning them, may be fairly 
removed ; but whatever objects form part of a whole 
which would be injured by their absence—especially 
form parts of a series of sculptures, paintings, or in- 
scriptions, less beautiful or comprehensible without 
them,—should be held sacred by all men of educa- 
tion and character. There are certain monuments 
in the discovery of which much money has been 
expended by individuals and nations, which, in a 
certain sense, become vested in those parties 9 
far as the preservation of them is concerned. There 
are others which have an inherent value beyond 
property,—as the house called New Place, built by 
Shakspeare, and pulled down by the captious owner 
to spite the overseers. If these canons are ad- 
mitted by men of education and delicacy, how much 
must they impress those men of research whose 
studious lives have been enlivened by journeys made 
for the verification of the scientific or the artistic 
inquiries of the closet. Especially must such im 
quirers in Egypt respect the labours of a Salt, a 
Belzoni, a Hay, a Vyse, a Wilkinson; and what 
gratitude should be felt to such men by a follower of 
Champollion who has devoted his life to the investi- 
gation of their labours, and visited Egypt for this 
purpose thrice. Such is the case with the delegate 
of the King of Prussia, Prof. Lepsius, of Berlin. 
Nevertheless, in his late visit to Egypt he scrupled 
not to take away from Thebes (I have it on good 
authority) three boat-loads of plunder of one kind 
or other,—presented, no doubt, to His Prussian 
Majesty, or to the Berlin Museum, as the spolia 
opima of Dr. Lepsius’s famous expedition. He 
left the evidence of his destructiveness on tomb 
after tomb which, carefully described by Wilkin- 
son as containing beautiful series of paintings, now 
present only incomprehensible fragments. I wi 

give only one instance. Belzoni’s tomb is the richest 
of all in Art, in illustration of the religion and cere- 
monies of the Egyptians as well as of their astro 
nomy,—besides having hundreds of square yards 
of hieroglyphics thickly interspersed with car 
touches (or royal names). It is still painted as 
brilliantly as when the deeply cut letters were 
first filled with bright colours. From one spot I 
counted twenty-five white blotches in the limestone, 
from four to ten inches in diameter, on a wal 
covered with hieroglyphics, quite perfect. There 
were as many more beyond my light and eye, no 
doubt. This was the work of Dr. Lepsius. The 
effect is the same and the injury similar to what 
would be produced by cutting out from the illus 
trated Froissart of Francis the First at Paris all 
the royal and noble names through twenty pages 
But this is not the whole of the case. From the 
nature of the close-grained limestone it is evident 
that not one in three names or words could have 
been cut off whole; and, therefore, the evidente 
obtained would be inferior to a wax or a paper cast 
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york of Art in this case, —no value in the words 
except as evidence ; and the characters are as plain 


a3 Dr. Lepsius’s many titles on his title-pages in 
Berlin. What then could be the motive which in- 


‘red this laborious robbery, if it were not to con- 
eal from others what the energy of Belzoni and 
the money of England had made patent to all the 
yorld; and this where discoveries as to the period 
of Ozutasen or Sethos the First, the father of 
Rhamses [Sesostris], are most anxiously expected 
and sought for by those who are interested in 
Egyptian archeology,—those very persons who 
hay and appreciate Dr. Lepsius’s books? But I 
will not allege motives, nor dwell on the cutting of 
the beautiful square pillar in the same tomb thrown 
down by Champollion. I will only add, that the 
drongest feelings are displayed on the subject. 
Travellers have expressed these in the most ener- 
catic words, in French, German, and English re- 
marks written in the tombs themselves. The Ex- 
President of the Royal Society and other noble- 
men and gentlemen who have been at Thebes this 
winter can, and no doubt will, bear testimony to 
the fact. I will quote only the evidence of my 
poor Arab guide, Aboo Ard. After again and 
again showing us different illustrations of the Pro- 
fasor’s industry, and referring to the written and 
oral opinions of travellers, Aboo broke out with 


an energy Which made its own language—‘“‘ Effendi | 


Inglis tell, Lepsius, one kelb kelb, one jackal, one 
deg:”—a sentiment which we heartily concurred in, 
assome of your readers possibly may.—I remain, &e. 
One of the English Gentlemen on the 

Nile in the winter of 1849-50. 





Fine-Art Gossre.—Something, it appears, is 
at length to be done towards the restoration of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s beautiful Church of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook—which had, as the public 
to well know, fallen into a condition of decay 
that threatened ultimate destruction. 
meeting of the rate-payers of the joint parishes 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Benet, Shere- 
hog, it was resolved that an amount not ex- 
ceding 1,0007. should be expended on this object. 
It is not to be supposed that a sum like this 
vill effect much towards the restoration of this 
dlifice in the sense of those works of the kind 
which have of late years renovated some of the 
finest specimens of architecture of a former age 
throughout Europe. It will do little more, we 
sould suppose, than repair the rents of time and 
ueglect, and bring the church back into a habitable 
wndition. But the parish funds are just recover- 
ing from a condition of anarchy which threatened 
nin to the pile ; and this vote may be taken as 
poof that the attention of the parishioners is alive 
the work of fine art which they have in their 
keeping,—and that more elaborate restoration will 
filow on the present acts of repair when the 
neans at their disposal shall be more nearly pro- 
portioned to their goodwill in the matter. 

The magnificent specimen of the tesselated work 
of the Romans discovered some time since at 
Autun, to which allusion has been made more than 
once in our columns, has been brought to this 
country by M. Jovet, its owner,—and justifies what 
tas been reported of it by us on the faith of the 
tics abroad. It represents, our readers know, 
ellerophon mounted on Pegasus, in the act of 
shying the Chimzera. 

Messrs. Christie & Manson sold on Thursday a 
‘ty miscellaneous collection of pictures, the pro- 
yerty of the late Earl of Bessborough. Amidst 
much that was tediously bad, there were a few 
bertraits of historical interest. These sold well,— 
fad in some instances deserved to sell for more 

an they realized. We will only instance the 
tier pictures. A fine three-quarter portrait of 
"Christopher Wren, with a pair of compasses in 
- hand, by Kneller, sold for 21 guineas. A clever 
Portrait of Congreve, by Kneller, (kit-kat size, with 
, easing expression of humour about the face) 
“ought 47. 12s. A profile of Pope, crowned with 
‘ays, by Kneller, was knocked down for 13} 
pone. There are a touch of poetry and an ele- 

“Mon of s sentiment about this head not commonly 
“et in Kneller’s portraits. A three-quarter por- 





At a recent | 


brought 8} guineas. Jervas has here caught the 
quick clever look of Swift in the best period of his 
life. The head of Addison by the same painter sold 
for 51. 15s. It is a very uncharacteristic likeness 
of the great essayist, —one, moreover, untrue to the 
portraits received as genuine. Most of the other 
portraits sold on the same occasion—a head of 
Inigo Jones excepted—were, at the best, but con- 
temporary copies by poorer hands. 

An attempt is, it seems, in course of being made 
to redeem the beautiful model of the field and 
battle of Waterloo, which was exhibited in London 
some years since, from the hands of a mortgagee, 
and find a place of safe keeping for it in the 
museum of the United Service Institution. On 
the death of Capt. Siborne, this ingenious and 
laborious work came into the hands of an officer 
who had advanced money towards its construction, 
as security for his debt; and a committee of 
officers has been formed to prevent its passing out 
of the country or into private hands by promoting 
a subscription towards securing for it this compara- 
tively public destination at home. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Andante, with Variations in E flat major—An- 
dante, with Variations in B flat major, Op. 82, 3, 
by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, (Posthumous Works, 
Nos. 10 and 11.)—That Mendelssohn had his own 
fancies in composition—fancies which leaned in a 
direction opposite to that taken by other modern 
pianoforte writers—every one who knew him or who 
has studied his works must be aware. Of themselves, 
these two Themes with variations would suffice to 
attest the fact. They begin abruptly, without the 
| dalliance of introduction or the preparation of pre- 








| lude,—like the ciaconne of Bach and Handel, and 
| that wonderful subject in c minor, with its long | 
| string of changes, by Beethoven, (which, by the | 
way, Mendelssohn delighted in playing.) Again, 
like the theme of the Variations Sérieuses, Op. 54, 
these andante-s are at the very antipodes of the 
lightly-harmonized and piquant melodies which | 
modern variation-makers have affected to an excess 

of affectation. They suggest organ music,—or a | 
melody thought, if not written, for a stringed quar- 
tett. They have neither national airs nor opera 
graces ; and insomuch they are truly welcome to us, 
being solid without oppressive dryness or antiquity. 
Still, neither will seduce: both must be adopted. 
The author’s name is an assurance that the plea- 
sure is well worth waiting for. In themselves both 
sets of Variations will afford excellent practice 
to the finger; they are carefully arranged, too, 
with a view to contrast,—and both are terminated 
by a coda, in which the excitements of the modern 
school are not disdained, but are effectively brought 
into play. 





} 

















MapameE Pasta.—The re-appearance of Madame 
Pasta has been, naturally, an object almost of 
solicitous interest to those, like ourselves, to whom 
her name recalls a standard and suggests an ex- 
ample. The reality has been what we had antici- 
pated. We did not look for a miracle, nor expect 
that Madame Pasta’s voice would have recovered 
its intonation. It is now, as it was when its owner 
was last in England, painfully uncertain,—inca- 
pable, too, of bearing the slightest strain or fatigue : 
and thus there is more of the Pasta of other 
days to be heard in the concert-room than on 
the stage. But all defects admitted, sufficient 
grandeur of style, breadth of phrasing, decision of 
accent, and dignity and brilliancy of execution 
combined, remain to justify the utmost warmth 
with which we would recommend this distinguished 
woman as a model to all artists of the younger 
world. Let them further consider what made her 
distinguished. A generous and simple mind (evi- 
denced in her conceptions, which with all their 
force never excluded tenderness, and with all their 
fineness were never frittered into littleness)—and the 
most indefatigable labour applied to reduce into 
order and to harmonize the imperfect and hetero- 
geneous elements of a rebellious voice, and to render 
it capable of any shade or form of musical or dra- 





“ut of Dean Swift, holding a pen, by Jervas, 





matic expression. Possibly an organ heavier or 


more uneven than Madame Pasta’s never set itself 
to the labour of practising solfeggi. What that 
practice must have been we can even now hear in 
the solidity, fire, grace—nay, even volubility— 
which being acquired, can never be obliterated, 
—and which still remain to adorn and to charac- 
terize her performance.—There was more of the 
Queen in her Anna Bolena as on Thursday evening 
she swept the stage for the last time than any or 
all of her successes have been able to call up :—a 
royalty of bearing totally independent of face and 
person, over which Time has no power. The cor- 
dial grace of her farewells was to us more touching 
than the most fascinating courtesies of any Cynthia 
‘of the minute” in the prime of her powers and 
the plenitude of her popularity. 





CONCERTS OF THE WEEK.—It must suffice here 
simply to announce as having taken place the 
last Concert at Her Majesty's Theatre, at which 
Mdlle. Masson, of the Paris Académie, was a no- 
velty,—the last Concert also at the Royal Italian 
Opera, which was given yesterday morning.—We 
must also record, among other last things which 
tell that Music is about to cease from its ‘‘ mad- 
ness,”—the extra performance given by the Beet- 
hoven Quartett Socicty on Monday, for the benefit 
of Herr Ernst. He has never played more ad- 
mirably in London than on this occasion. 








Roya ITaL1an Opera.—This day week, save 
for its overture which was encored, the first act 
of ‘ Otello’ went off without exciting the slightest 
interest. It mattered little that Madame Grisi 
was in her best voice, best looks, and best spirits ; 
the Jago of Signor Ronconi was out of tune—the 
Rodrigo of Signor Maralti uninteresting — the 
Elniro of M. Zelger suffered by comparison with 
that of Signor Lablache—and (first and cardinal 
cause of the coldness) the entrata of Signor Tam- 
berlik as Otello was an entire disappointment. 
His recitative was well said, but the aria ‘ Ah si 
per voi’ wanted fire, accent and brilliancy. It is 
a most difficult piece of vocalism, we are aware,— 
lying out of the range of the ordinary tenor voice : 
and even by Rubini it was altered, embroidered, 
and essentially changed ere it became the wondrous 
thing which he made it. But this was not all. 
It is impossible to conceive the Oriental colour 
of the character more curiously missed than by 
Signor Tamberlik. The requisite voice was heard, 
and the requisite physique was presented, but 
the Moorish and martial spirit was wanting: 
and a verdict of failure seemed inevitable. In 
the second act, however, matters went better. 
The garden duett was so excellently sung by the 
Otello and the Jago (due intensity of action and 
of passion being still wanting to it), that both the 
second and third movements were encored. Later, 
Desdemona’s grand scena, at the close of the act— 
which, indeed, was in every respect magnificently 
delivered—brought down the curtain with a storm 
of applause, and entirely changed the fortunes of 
the night. In the third act, too, the heroine’s 
part was (with little exception) admirably given 
and sung—and Otello was far more forcible and 
fiery than he had been in the early third of the 
opera: though still not “up to the mark.”—We 
almost despair of seeing this grand part enter 
filled: partly from the exceptional voice whic 
it claims, partly from the reluctance which Italian 
singers now show to study executive accomplish- 
ment, which it demands in no common degree, 
—amost of all because it is one of the few tenor 
characters in the range of Italian opera which 
demand first-rate dramatic power and discri- 


mination. There is an individual colour in every 
leading part of the French repertory. The 
tenor-singer who is to personate Masaniello, 


Arnold, Robert, Eleazar and Jean of Leyden must 
study the costume and habits of each personage, or 
he will be rejected as totally insufficient. But the 


Italian tenor has been so long the walking or wail- 
ing lover par excellence, that when he is called, at 
rare intervals, to don rage, or scorn, or jealousy, 
and yet more to express either in the forms of a 
strongly marked nationality, it is not surprising 
to find his personation weak, wanting in depth 
and grandeur and subtlety,—since when the genius 
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exists, practice is totally wanting. With the pre- 
sent prospect of the French school maintaining its 
ascendancy, these wants will be gradually supplied 
—as indeed the progress as an actor made by 
Signor Mario most welcomely illustrates.—Mean- 
while an Otello is still to seek ; and the reputation 
of Rossini’s lovely opera (as we remarked last 
year apropos of Signor Moriani, Athen. 1136) 
suffers accordingly. 


Frencu Pirays.—We do not hold with our con- 
temporaries in rating Pauline in the ‘Polyeucte’ of 
the great Corneille as among Mdlle. Rachel’s 
best parts. On the contrary, while following the 
representation yesterday week, the nobility of the 
character as it grows upon the spectator scene by 
scene rendered us more alive to the incomplete- 
ness of the great French tragic actress than we have 
yet been. Having accepted, as must needs be done, 
the hoop and the train and the coiffure in which 
Corneille’s Muse is paraded, the almost sublime 
elevation of her flight strikes us anew on every 
new attempt to follow it. Polyeucte, it is true, is 
too much of a Christian after the pattern of the 
Grand Cyrus to please us,—but the idea of his wife 
Pauline is of the highest dramatic order, if epithets 
have any meaning. The character includes the 
daughter who submits her will to her father,—the 
matron who, having bound up her fortunes with those 
of another, binds up also his honour with hers, 
—the woman who, wife though she be, cannot for- 
get her earlier love, and, while she would fain avoid 
her lover, will no more lie to him than she will 
betray her lord, —lastly, the convert whom the 
sight of Christian forgiveness and fortitude wins 
over to Christian faith. These things, it may be 
repeated, has Corneille indicated,—but only ‘a 
few of them and far between” does Mdlle. Rachel 
embody. The earlier scenes of the character ap- 
pear to us to want tenderness and sincerity. Weari- 
ness and pain are expressed, but too little interest 
in the passing scene. The recital of her husband’s 
sacrilege in the temple by Stratonice is received by 
Mdlle. Rachel with a coldness strange in an artist 
who when she personates Roxane can make her- 
self all eye and ear,—and who by the intensity of her 
comprehension can gather to her the sympathies of all 
who behold her while she listens. Lastly, Pauline’s 
avowal of her new faith in the last scene, magnificent 
as it is in the abstract, has more of the fury of the 
Oriental slave, the despair of the sister of the Horatii, 
than the divine ardour of the martyr-neophyte. Her 
look is ‘‘ of Heaven, heavenly,”—but her speech 
breathes the defiance and reproach of that lower 
world which the Christian faith is meant to subdue 
and to deny. The incomparable force and brilliancy 
of Mdlle. Rachel’s execution cannot disguise from 
us her inconsistencies of reading. She seems to 
us in ‘ Polyeucte’ more than ever to have waited 
for one tremendous ‘‘point,” in place of having 
graduated, toned and ripened the part into one of 
those lovelier, though perhaps less startling, per- 
sonations which take their place as realities in our 
gallery of Art. 

Probably Mdlle. Rachel’s Adrienne Lecouvreur, 


in the prose tragedy by MM. Scribe and Legouvé | 


bearing that name (which has been played three 
times this week), will prove to be her most popular 
character in England. Incontestably, it contains 
passages of execution which have never been sur- 
passed, if they have ever been approached. 
dying scene under the influence of poison is fearful, 
—her short-lived triumph over 
the guilty creature sitting at the play, 


her rival, the Duchesse de Bouillon, in the saloon | 


of the Duchess, is one of those moments which 
transport an audience by their terrible power and 
verisimilitude. But the play and the part seem 
to us full of other matter for comment and com- 
parison ; and, having chronicled the success of the 
tragedian, and specified her great effects, we must 
reserve minuter remark and analysis for another 
occasion. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gosstp.—By the de- 
cease of H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, Music 
loses a cordial and cheery patron. There was 
no pretence in the interest taken in the Art by 
him. If sometimes it was amusingly demon- 


;to be reviving. 


Her | 


strative, it was always sincere, and for the most 
part well directed. In his day the Duke of Cam- 
bridge bore a fair reputation, too, among amateur 
performers. 

The Philharmonic Directors appointed for the 
next season are, Messrs. Anderson, Burrowes, 
J. R. Chatterton, Griesbach, Howell, Lucas, and 
Potter. It is added, that the differences between 
the Direction and the proprietors of the Hanover 
Square Rooms have been ‘made up.” It is to be 
wished, however, that the measure often urged in 
this journal, of adding the side-room to the concert- 
room by the substitution of open arches for the 
mirrored pannels of the wall, might be brought 
about. The relief of additional space thus gained 
would be most welcome.—With regard to musical 
enterprise in the future course of the Philharmonic 
Society, enough has been said to absolve us from 
the necessity of again pointing out how mistaken is 
the policy of standing still,—still more that of going 
backwards. 

Our contemporaries have recorded the anniver- 
sary meeting of the Catch Club as held yesterday 
week,—they have noted, too, that thissociety seems 
When will they also note that 
some of the young English composers who are for 
ever mourning for want of opportunity are seriously 
betaking themselves to assist in such revivification, 
by writing something new which shall circulate ? 
The charming glee by Mr. Goss ‘ There is Beauty 
on the Mountain’ seems almost the last part-song 
which has found universal acceptance; and that 
composition, if we mistake not, is well nigh “out 
of its teens.”—The last meeting for the season of 
the Melodists’ Club has also been held. 

Some change has taken place in one of the serious 
amusements of London. No disrespect is meant 
by our term,—but a serious amusement it was for 
strangers and residents to attend the Foundling 
Hospital, and to hear the anthem sung by Miss 

, and Mrs. and Mr. Recently, 
the Governors (wisely, we think) deciding against 
such exhibition, and strong in the resources with 
which their new measures of musical instruction 
have provided them, have abolished their solo en- 
gagements, and the choir of ‘‘ the Foundling,” 
we are told, is now entirely composed of the child- 
ren of the establishment. 

Madame Gavaudan is dead. To many it will 
be necessary to explain that Madame Gavaudan 
was in her time one of the most favourite singing- 
actresses and acting-songstresses belonging to the 
Opéra Comique of Paris ; and that, after many years 
of popularity, she retired from the stage in 1823: 
to put it otherwise, before the career of her succes- 
sor, Mdlle. Jenny Colon, began—she, too, has 
now been dead some years!—and almost before 
Mdlle. Darcier, the present Gavaudan of her 
theatre, was born. A daughter of Madame Ga- 
vaudan, Madame Raimbaux, some eighteen years 
ago appeared in England with success as a concert 
| singer. 

The first Doctor’s degree in Music ever bestowed 
| by the University of Jena has just been awarded to 
M. Meyerbeer. 

The Austrian Government is about, we are told, 
to award official assistance in the form of a subvention 
to the two opera houses—La Scala and the Canob- 
| biana Theatre—at Milan. 

A new one-act operetta—the music by M. Josse 
—has been given at the Opéra Comique of Paris 
since our last report of novelties there. 

We copy the following from the American 
papers.— 

An original drama, called ‘ Virginia,’ has been produced 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, in Philadelphia. The Spirit 
of the Times says :—*‘ Miss Davenport, in her character of 
Virginia excited a deep and thrilling interest that we have 
never seen equalled—her bidding farewell to the home of 
her childhood—her household gods—the pledges of love 
from Icilius, and her flowers and bridal garments, was one 
of those things that can never be forgotten; it was nature 
itself produced by the genius of the actress. The descrip- 
tion of her escape from the house of Appius, and of her 
defence of her virtue from the attack of the Tyrant, was 
graphically eloquent and produced great applause. Her 
last scene, where she urges her father to take her life rather 
than her honour should be sacrificed, was admirably given, 
and when Virginius hesitates, and she excites him to the act 
by declaring that his irresolution proves that ‘she is a slave 
and not his child,’ the climax was complete—We think the 
new play better for the stage than the old one by Sheridan 


i We 
more natural, being centered in the daughter ir 
father.” ; . sstead of the 


Surely this must be the translation made for Mrs 
Mowatt by Mr. Oxenford from the ‘Virginie’ of 
M. Latour de Saint-Ybars, in which Mdlle. Rachel 
performs. 

Mr. MacKean Buchanan, an amateur of whom 
high expectations are entertained (according to 
the papers), is about to appear at the Broadwa 
Theatre in New York.—There seems to be ve 
nearly as much rivalry in opera-matters on the 
other side of the Atlantic as on this, —A paragraph 
in the Home Journal announces that Madame 
Bishop is returning northward from Mexico, 
‘While passing through Guanagati last winter.” 
it continues, ‘“‘the writer saw a large placard of 
one of her concerts posted up in the streets, whereon 
it was announced that she would sing in ten lan. 
guages,—viz., Spanish, Italian, French, German 
Russian, Tartar, English, Irish, Scotch, and thi. 
opian!” The above ‘‘and” is very precious— 
Miss Cushman has arrived in England ; her sudden 
return to Europe having, it is said, been decided 
by the illness of a friend. 





MISCELLANEA 

International Copyright—Mr. Wyld asked the 
President of the Board of Trade if, before the con- 
clusion of the treaty for international copyright 
between England and France, it was the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to examine and obtain 
information from authors and publishers on the pro- 
bable operation of the clauses of the proposed treaty, 
—Mr. Labouchere said, the subject to which the hon, 
gentleman’s question referred had been for some 
time a matter of discussion between Her Majesty's 
Government and the Government of France. In- 
deed, but for the Revolution of 1848, he believed 
the treaty would have been concluded.— Times. 

The Terrors of the Thames.—It is alarming to 
contemplate how many inhabitants of London are 
annually drinking themselves to death by imbibing 
the water of the Thames. We have given to a cer- 
tain spirit the name of aqua vite, and in distinction 
we should bestow on the river the title of aqua 
mortis, for not even aqua fortis is of a more destruc. 
tive nature than the stuff which flows through our 
cisterns into our urns, which might properly be 
termed funereal urns, from their devotion to deadly 
purposes. There are many more who find a watery 
grave than those who come to their end by drowning, 
We have heard that water will always find its level, 
but if the Thames water found its proper level it 
would be banished from all decent society. Let any 
one who delights in Rambles by Rivers, take a stroll 
along the banks of the Thames between Limehouse 
and Battersea. He would, after going a yard or two, 
find himself up to his knees in slush—the sort of 
Black Death which we are daily drinking —andé 
though every step would add mud, there would be 
nothing to ad-mire. * * If we did not happen to 
know the source of the Thames, we should imagine 
it was an arm of the Black Sea, ora leg of the Niger, 
or a black eye of old father Neptune. It is said 
that every one, on an average, eats in his lifetime a 
peck of dirt, but we are convinced that every one 
who drinks Thames water consumes his peck of ditt 
in a week or two. * * Now that the eyes of the 
public are opened to the state of the Thames, we 
wonder that their mouths are not peremptorily shut 
against it.—Punch. 

Medieval Art Exhibition.—The Society of Arts 
of London closed its Exhibition of Medieval Art on 
the 29th ult. This has been by far the most successful 
exhibition which the Society has yet held. We 
believe nearly 20,000 visitors have attended it and 
paid for admission, exclusive of many thousands 
who have been admitted gratis by the privilege of 
the members. During the last fortnight the exhibi- 
tion was open to artisans for threepence each.—In 
connexion with this institution we may notice, that 
it is proposed to open the next session with a colle 
tion of drawings and models of patents and utillty- 
registrations taken out during the previous ycal.— 
Journal of Design. ; 

Chancel Carpet of St. Stephen's, Westminster, 
—founded by Miss Coutts.—It will to many seem 
like the return of the times when Queens wrought 





Knowles :—it is not so tedious, and the effect is greater and 


banners and embroidered holy vestments, when they 
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that this carpet,—the design of which was 


eae by Mr. Ferrey, the architect of St. 
Stephen's, and carried out by Miss Bessemer,—has 


heen wrought in squares of Berlin wool by forty 
ladies of rank and distinction; the border by the 
hands of the little girls in the school which has also 
heen founded by Miss Burdett Coutts, in West- 
pinster. Among others who have contributed, we 
may name the Duchess of Northumberland, the 
Marchioness of Ely, and Miss Burdett Coutts herself. 
The design consists of shields and heraldic devices 
framed as it were in tile-work), alternating with 

nels, in which alternately the fleur de lis and the 
Tudor rose are worked on a blue ground. The 
efect of this mass of gorgeous colours, intermixed 
with the least possible shading or attempt at 
relief, is rich and excellent. The ground of 
the border is green. The arms on the several 
shields are in their proper heraldic colours, and 
are as follows:—No. 1. The arms of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, within an ornamental com- 

ment, formed by the badges of the Order of 
the Garter, and the monogram V. R.—No. 2. The 
ams of England in the time of Edward the 
Third, the founder of the Order of the Garter, 
within a similar compartment to the preceding. 
—_No. 3. The arms of Miss Burdett Coutts, in a 
lozenge, (those of Burdett and Coutts quarterly).— 
No. 4. The arms of the bishopric of Cape Town, 
endowed by Miss Coutts\—No. 5. The arms of the 
bishopric of Adelaide, also endowed by Miss Coutts; 
in both of which the arms of Burdett Coutts are 
quartered, in those of Cape Town on a shield of 
honourable augmentation. No. 6. The arms of 
Westminster, long represented in Parliament by the 
late Sir Francis Burdett.—No. 7. The arms of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster.—No.8. The 
ams of the Goldsmiths Company, in honour of the 
Coutts family.—_No. 9. The arms of Burdett.—Nos. 
10 and 11. The initials of St. Stephen beneath the 
palm branches, and the crown of martyrdom.—No. 
12, The arms of Canterbury; and No, 13. The arms 
London. The initials of the ladies who have con- 
tributed are, likewise, to be introduced on a scroll, 
forming an inner border at the foot of the altar. * * 
tisimpossible not to dwell on the artistic superiority 
of such occupations as this over the pastimes of 
shapeless shoe-making, casting bread-seals, fabricating 
il proportioned alum-baskets, and other silly diver- 
sons, in which, by turns, the ladies of England have 
cheated themselves into the idea of doing something 
weful__ The Ladies’ Companion. 

Popularity of Lord Ashley.—The country is not 
aware of the obligations under which it lies to Lord 
Ashley. “No news,” says the proverb, “is good 
news;” and accordingly all persons residing in the 
provinces are indebted to his Lordship for the re- 
ceipt of good news regularly every Sunday morning. 
~Punch. 

The First American Painter.—At the recent fes- 
tival of the New Jersey Historical Society, held at 
Newark, Mr. Whitehead submitted for the inspec- 
tin of the members a number of sketches and 
trawings in pencil and India ink, by John Watson, 
the first limner of whose establishment in America 
ve have any knowledge. They were, with only a 
few exceptions, miniature likenesses of persons living 
u that time, most of them originals; and some, in 
pencil, were beautifully finished. Mr. Whitehead 
tad a brief sketch of the artist, embodying what 
litle information tradition has preserved respecting 
. He resided in Amboy, to which place he came 
fom Scotland in 1715, and died there in 1786. 
From the miniatures exhibited, it was evident he 
had a reputation beyond the limits of the province; 
fit, besides some of the members of the Schuyler, 
Johnson and Leslie families of New Jersey, there 
vere likenesses of Governor Burnet and Lady, of 
‘ew York,Governor Keith, of Pennsylvania, — 
Governor Spotteswood, of Virginia,—and various 
personages from the West Indies and elsewhere.— 
New York Event ng Post. 
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7.,.: A Traveller in many Lands—J.—Fair Play— 
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Erratum.—In Mr. Colburn’s List of New Publications in- 
i last week’s Atheneum, p- 718, col. 2, the title of 

»; SS hew work was erroneously printed ‘* Our Coun- 
Y Mstead of Our County. 







the work will henceforth be. 
articles :— 


History of the first appearance of the Gypsies in Europe. 

Curious Deductions from the History of our most common 
English Words, as illustrative of the social conditions of 
our Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman forefathers. 


poet. 


Unpublished Letters of Archbishop Laud, illustrative of 
the condition of England in 1640. 


Inquiry into the genuineness of the Letters of Logan of 
Restalrig, on which depends the historical question of the 
reality of the Gowrie Conspiracy. 

Alleged Confession by Sir Walter Raleigh of his intention to 
retrieve his fortune by piracy. 


Writings of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The Authorship of the fabricated English Mercurie, 1588, 
long esteemed to be the earliest English newspaper. 

The Maids of Taunton—Mr. Macaulay and William Penn. 

The Banquet of the Dead—Funeral of Francis L 

Two Papers on Windsor Castle in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, with illustrative Plates. 

Documents relating to the Execution of James Duke of 
Monmouth. 

The price paid to Charles II. for Dunkirk. 

Expenses of the Commissioners at the Treaty of Uxbridge. 

Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson, and of the Man of 
Ross; and Letters of Pope and Lady Wortley Montague. 

Notices of the Society of Gregorians alluded to by Pope. 

Inaccuracy of the common division into acts of King Lear, 
Much Ado About Nothing, and Twelfth Night. 

The Christian Iconography and Legendary Art of the 
Middle Ages; with especial regard to the Nimbus and 
Representations of the Divinity; with many illustrations. 

Facts for a New Biographia Britannica, consisting of un- 
published Documents relating to John Locke, Anne 
Duchess of Albemarle, Nat. Lee, Captain Douglas, Sir 8. 
Morland, Dr. Harvey, Dr. A. Johnstone, Betterton, Rowe, 
Arbuthnot, Dennis, and Gilbert West. 

Minutes of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Memoirs of Jaques L. S. Vincent, a celebrated French Pro- 
testant writer, and of Vincent de Paul. 

The Coins of Caractacus, 

Memoir of Inigo Jones as Court-Dramatist of James I. and 

Charles L.; with illustrations. 








An HistoricaL Magazine has long been the great desideratum of our literature. 
periodical publications, each appealing to some peculiar or exclusive class, no one has given special 
attention to that branch of knowledge which engages the feelings of all classes. 
more singular in an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical ; for 
History is not only the foundation of all learning, but, in many respects, the most practical of all sciences, 
It is familiarity with the facts and incidents of past time which teaches us to form accurate and com. 
prehensive judgments upon things present ; which fills our minds with lessons of calm, deliberate wisdom ; 
instructs us in the gradual operation and influence of great principles; and binds us to our country with a 
patriotic affection, by setting before us the deeds of greatness by which every generation of its inhabitants 
and every nook of its surface have been rendered famous. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MaGazine has stepped forward to occupy this vacant post. 
been effected to secure for its pages contributions from gentlemen eminently conversant with the various 
branches of historical study, and every endeavour is made to render it a WORTHY ORGAN AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF HIsTORICAL AS WELL AS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
historical questions are considered and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to all 
historical books ; its HistoricaAL CHRONICLE and Notes or THE Monts contain a record of such recent 
events as are worthy of being kept in remembrance; its OprTuAry is a faithful memorial of all persons of 
eminence lately deceased ; and these divisions of the Magazine are so treated and blended together as to 
render the whole attractive and interesting to all classes of readers. 


Recovery of the long-lost -Accusation of High Treason | 
made by Bishop Bonner against Sir Thomas Wyatt the | 


Three papers containing new facts relating to the Life and | 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Amongst many 


The omission is the 


Arrangements have 


In its ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


Every Number is illustrated by several Plates and Vignettes. 


Five Numbers of the new undertaking are before the public, and present a fair example of what 
The following important subjects have been treated of in some of the recent 


| Medieval Literature of Spain. 

| Savitri, an Historical Poem from the Sanscrit. 

| Injustice of Southey to Mrs. Barbauld. 

| The Lives of Dr. Chalmers, Southey, Chantrey, Mahomet, 

Tasso, Oehlenschlager, and Dr. A. Combe. 

The Report of the Commissioners on the British Museum 
and the present state of the Library Catalogue. 

On Prisons and Prison Discipline. 

On the Copyright of Foreigners and Translators. 

On the Primeval Antiquities of Denmark; with illustrations. 

On the Discovery of a singular Roman Temple at the source 
of the Seine. 

Villa and Tomb of a Female Gallo-Roman Artist. 

Full Reviews of Lord Campbell’s Chief Justices; Boutell’s 
Christian Monuments in England, with illustrations; 
Green’s Lives of the Princesses; the Historical Memoirs 
of Cardinal Pacca; Inkersley’s Romanesque and Pointed 
Architecture in France; Cutts’s Monumental Slabs and 
Crosses, with Illustrations; Garbett’s Principles of De- 
sign in Architecture; Merivale’s History of the Romans; 
Col. Mure’s Language and Literature of Greece; Recol- 
lections of Lord Cloncurry; Evelyn’s Diary ; and shorter 
Reviews of many other important books. 


| Every Number contains Notes of the Month, or comments 
upon all passing literary events; Reports of Archeolo- 
gical Societies; and Historical Chronicle. 


The well-known OsiTvary includes, in the last five num- 
bers, Memoirs of The Earls of Carnarvon, Macclestield, 
and Roscommon; the Lords Alvanley, Aylmer, Colville, 
Godolphin, and Lord Jeffrey; Bishops Coleridge and 
Tottenham; Hon. John Simpson; Adm, Sir C. Hamilton, 
Bart.; Hon. and Rey. Sir Henry Leslie, Bart.; Sir Felix 
Booth, Bart.; Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart.; Sir Charles 
Forbes, Bart.; Sir Thomas Cartwright, G.C.H.; Lieut.- 
Gens. Sir John Macdonald, Sir James Bathurst, and Sir 
James Buchan; Major-Gen. Sir Archibald Galloway ; 
General Craven; Col. Weare; Sir M. lL. Brunel; Admirals 
Schomberg and Hills; the Deans of Salisbury, Hereford, 
and Bristol; the Rev.Canon Bowles ; Rev. Doctor Byrth; 
Revs. E. Bickersteth, T. S. Grimshawe, and J. Ford; Mr, 
Serjeant Lawes; William Rocheary; John Mirehouse, 
Esq.; Thomas Stapleton, Esq.; T. F. Dukes, Esq.; J. P. 


| 
| 
| 





} J. C. Calhoun, Esq. ; 


Deering, Esq. R.A.; Wordsworth; Ebenezer Elliott; 
Lieut. Waghorn; Mrs. Bartley; 


Madame Dulcken; Thomas Martin, of Liverpool; C. R. 


Forrester (Alfred Crowquill); M. Gay-Lussac; Mr. John 
Thom; Mr. John Glover; Mr. R. J. Wyatt; Madame 
Tussaud. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR JULY, 
Being the First Number of the New Volume, 
Was published on the 1st of the Month, price 2s. 6d. 


Nicuoxs & Son, 25, Parliament-street, 
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NOTICE. 
THE NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
THIS AFTERNCON, in 3 vols. small Svo. 
TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 
Or, THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICER 
By Capt. ALBERT HURVEY, 
40th Regiment of Madras Infantry. 
II. 
MISE RS SECRET; 
DAYS OF J AMES Ss THE FIRST. 3 vols. 
ereat charm of thi is y Novel is its or lity, 


lT HE 
Or, THE 
“The 


and we 


“ We do not know who the author Tay be, but sure we are that, 
if not alre ady celebrated, his name must shortly ne $0, on ac- 
count of the rare excellencies the prevent pro dation disp lags 
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*,* Authors of VOYAGES ar a ZRAY E Ls A 
NARRATIVES, of HISTORICAL WORKS, e respe Hy 
invited to submit to Mr cages E RL SPHETR Mi (NU Sehie TS. 

Ww. Shoberl, Publisher, treat Marlb thee, street. 
* Orders receive cate all Bookse 


This day is pub shed, ny hy Me 1. post Avo. v A h numerous Illustra- 
18, price 8s. handsomely bound and gilt, . 
0 EVEL and PERSEPOLIS: an Historical 
1 Sketch of ient Assyria : Persia, with an Account of 
the recent Res s in those Coun 
W.S. W. VAUX, M.A., of the British Museum. 


___London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
Price 23. 
A® L ITER AL TRANSLATION of the EPI- 
ES of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALATIANS, 
E PHESI NS PHILIPPI area aud COLOSSIANS, on DEFI- 
NIT KULES of TRAN ATION. By HERMAN HEI 
Author of * Teules or Ascertaining the Sense convey ved 
in ‘Ancient Greek Ms AnUseriE 
c 


udock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


‘WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols, 8vo. 128. 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and TIELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4a. 

SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 42. 

Complete Lists of Swelenborg’s Works may be had on appli- 
cation. W. Newbery, 6, King- street, Holborn. 


suet IMPORTED. 
i AME NTU aa v ETU S, aod, juxta LXX 


Iuterpretes. Textum ad editionem v a ano-Romanam emen- 

is edit., argumenta et locos T. parallelos notavit, omnem 

= v Codicum vetustiesimoras n Alexandrini, 

» i rico-Augustini subjunxit, commentationem 
CONST. TISCHENDORPF. Lipsia, 1850. 

Co., German ae French Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, 
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e 78. the Second V 
‘Series, 0 f 

CVSTOMS OF YE& 

. By RICHARD DOYLE. Together 
PIPS HIS DIARY. Coutributed 


vlume, completing 


with wb Ex ri ots f om Mr. 
by. P ERCIVAL Letci 
* The First Series may also be had, price 


. ; and the complete 
Be undsomely half- bound, in One 


Serie: > Volume <* Turkey morocco, 
price 15s. 
ie a ibury & Evans puverie- street, Fleet-street. 


bee LADIES’ COMPANION, for Juny 13, 
e mati ains :—The Story of a Bouquet. By Paul Bell—The 
den: Jul , yomen of Se riptare Shop-Women out of the 

1¢ Fishes and their F es -Institutions 
—Hair Work, First A e—The Drama 

Re —lIlousehold Hints and 

-Parlour- Window Talk, 


, at No. 11, Dx 


; stamped, 4d. ; 
, "Parts 1. to VI. are now re 
__ Office, 11, Bouverie-street ; and all B okeeilers and Newsmen. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, DEVOTED TO INSANITY 
=o AL i SYCHOLOGY. 

2 XL. j t published, price 38, & 
J OUR RN AL of PSYC {LOLOG TC AL 
lites a by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., 


= A in Monthly Parts. 


AND 


Fell. Roy. 


. Forbes Wi inslow, who is well kné »wn for his literary talent 
and the attention he has paid to the subject of insanity, has, wit h 
raisewor 
Mental P: 4 

attain the object fo 
rt ty e ultiva 

< hen 

Lo mden: 


Woo Gat: coneehes ° ahr eae enante 
ch it has a abl > 
te a ficld of in ae of great practical im- 
7 Churchill, Princes-street, Sot 10. 
This lay is published, price la, 
ATER. COLOUR PAINT- 
a complete Ex ee os ee ee ent advanced 
as exhibited Li in the ‘Works of the Modern Wate 
AARON PENLEY, 
Member of the Ne ciety of Painters in Water-colours. 
___ London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place. 
Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, pp. 96, with 2 Coloure d Maps, price 63. 
SKETCH of the PHYSICAL STRUCTURE 
of AUS he ALTA, so far as it is at present known. 
aE Es, M.A. F.G.S, 
T.&W. Box me, ‘Publi 
Also, by the same Autho 


London. 


or, in 2 vol , Plates, & 


in rres S t, New Guinea, and other Is lands of the E 
Areh Z 


: NEW WORK ON THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

Now ready, in Svo. pp. 247, with 2 large Maps by Arrowsmith, 
NARRATIV E of an EXPEDITION to the 
e 2 SHORES of the ARCTIC SEA in cai 

By JOHN R Hudson B ay Company’s 
Now on the Expedition in Search of Sir athe 

With an Appendix of Natural Histor 
Mammalia, Birds, ~ Fishes, classitied b E. 
Nan Plaats, by Sir W. HO OKER: and Geolog sy, 


T. & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 


Service, 
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A very laud- } 


. 8vo. with 
Narrative of the Surveying v oy: rte HH. M.S. F ly, 





| fession and station in life, 
| the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 


This day is published, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
A SELECTION FRoM THE 
TICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE 
Cc eataining s. pee neation of the Moral Virtues ; w ith Notes 
un Introductory Discourse, 
sy WILLFAM FITZGERALD, M.A. r 
of Moral Philcsophy in the University of Dublin, and 
Donoughmore in the Cathedral of St. Patrick's. 
London: Whittaker 


Professor 
Prebendary 
Dublin : Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street. 

& Co. a mae 

ALL FARMS OR GARDENS. 
| E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 

Of Saturday, July 6, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of Engls and, , Highland Patriotic Soc iety 
-rof. Way's lecture on water x pee Vv is _ Rexia at 

Agricult: of Lar eel Sir R.. death o 

Abnuals, English nz of, by Mr. Lovell 

Ash, to propagate 

Balsams 

Bee, remedy for sting of 

Botanical names 

Butter, rancid 

Calendar, entaslinael 





TO who HAVE 


Plants. names of 
| Potato disease 
| Reviews, miscellaneous 
Rhododendrons, on Him 
by Mr. Munroe, Belfast 
Root pruning 
Rosa Manettii, by Mr. Paul 
Royal Bots anic ty, Say ort of 
the Exhibit 
Seeding, thin, “by Mr. “Mecbi 
Slough Carn: or show 
Slough Pink s 
Statice armeria, a. Mr. Forman 
e orts | Swans, food of 
preety to transplant, by Mr. | Thin sceding,-by Mr. Mechi 
Glendinning Timber fellix 
Farming in Norfolk, high Toads’ skins, by Prof. Henslow 
Farming. Mr. Mechi’s, by Mr. | Transplanting evergreens, by Mr. 
Wilkir Glendinning 
Sarton, rule of thumb, by Mr. | Trees, to root prune 
Wilkins Trees, to transplant, 
Gh ~ndinning 


alayas, 


, to feed 
Cc _ e r crops 
College, agricultural 


by Mr. 

Fruit trees, to root prune | 

Gardeners’ Benevolent Institu- | Villa and suburban soatening | 
tion, by Mr. Wheeler lv ine, - summer prune, by Mr. 

Gar dening, Villa and suburban | Love 

Grapes in pots Viper, 7 by Mr. Chaytor 

Guano frauds ‘Ww ater, Prof. Way’s lecture on 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of.any Newsveader.—OF FICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, U Jpper W ellington-~ street, Covent-garden, London. 
1SU N LIFE ASSURE ANCE SOCIETY, 

LONDON. 
Managers. 
Charles Bell Ford, E 3q. Chairman, 
William Beresford, Esq. M.P. Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, E ‘elix Ladbroke, Esq 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Henry Francis’ =e Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, Es E 
Samuel Pepys & sckarell, Esq. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 
John Drummond, 
Russell Ellice, E oa. 
William Franks, 
William R. He te. ittos n, Rea, 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. Henry Stuart 
Claude - Thornton, Es 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
— effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 

rorit. ding to the Conditions ¢ nteinen in their Pamphlet of 
Re ates, which may be obtained at the ¢ Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the § i 

The Premiums requ ired by this Office on ¥ oung Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old _ aeenes Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the P ro $ at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Ac \ liti ns Sher made to the Policies were on an average of the dif. 
mre per Cent. per Annum on the Sum i 


1. 
Tlenry Warde No Esq. 


fer asured, or er 
Cent. on ‘ae ? remiuns received, n the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 
Society. 





DER THE ESPEC IAL P PATRON AGE OF 
HER } Most arena L AJESTY THE QUEEN, 
FIELD- MARSITA 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
‘HE ROYAL NAVAL, 
EAST INDIA COMPANY LIFE £ 
Established a.p. 1837 
FOR GENE RAL ASSUR ANGE 
3, WATERLOUO-PLACE, Bing 
irectors, 

Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.S, R.E. Chairman, 
James Frederick Nugent Danicll, kisq. Deputy- Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. v. Wynyard, C.B. 
Cockburn, G.C.B. -Gen. Ares ld, kK. HH. K.C, 

Ms rer ee Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. Arehibal 1 Hair, E 3 2. 
R.E. 


apt. William IJ 
Sir Thos. Bradk ord, G.C.B. W m. Chard, ay paped 

{. Wilbraham T: 
Me ajor rom Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. ” Rolt, 
Sotheby, C.B. 


AL 

ALBERT, K.G., &e. 
MILITARY, AND 
URANCE SOCIETY, 


N LIVES. 


Ms ne - Gen. Sir ying 
Lit eat, -Gen, Sir J. Gardiner, M: ajar F. 8. 
K.C.B. E.L.C 


Sir Hew D. Ross, 


Major-Gen. 
B. a ‘ 
: George Back, R.N 


Physician— “sir C harl rbes 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, ‘Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Solicitor—Rowland Neate, Esq. 57, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 
resident of the Institute of Actuaries. 
Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
and for every part of the world, with 


The rates of. premiums are constructed upon sound prine iples 
with reference to every colony; and, by payment of a mo derate 
addition to the home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to anuther, 
without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 

JVSEPH CARTWRIGHT BKETTELL, Secretary, 





—_. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITs, 


G REAT BRITAIN M UTU AL LIFE 
J ASSURANCE SOCIET 
14, Waterloo-place, and 52, King W iilie um- strect 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairnian, 
RICHARD H RRILEY KENNEDY, Esq. Deputy “Chairs 
This Socicty is established on the tried and approv “yr 
of Mutual Assurance. The Funds are accumul; ated for tf rine ple 
sive benefit of the Poilcy-holders, under their own inn 
superintendence and control. ™ "he Profits are divided on - 
and applied in reduction of the fi future Premiums. _ 
At the Annual General Me held on the 9th instans 
elaborate and highly satisfactor Report of the state of an 
Society's affairs was submitted to the Members, qneren pon i ned 
ed, unanimously, that an allowance of vit wag 
should be made = the ty — payable on all Pe alice ies on the 
articipating sca. =F = which five or more earl 
pernaigor sas youd napa y ¥ payments had 


B.. srectle is siswed ‘for half the Annual Premium for the firs st fire 
are 


» City, 


diate 
ually, 


e vethe e following Table exemplifies the effect of the present redy 
ion : 


tod 





Age 
when 


Annual 
Premium 
hitherto paid. 


| : 
| Amount Reduction 
0 


Annua 
Assured, Pre 





6 


1000 


4 
+ 
8 





14, Waterloo-place, . RR. IRVINE, sea nnaging Director, 
10th M ay, 1850, 


@CcOTTIsSH E QUITABLE 
WI ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ment. 
HE: AD OFFICE—96, ST. ANDREW- SQUARE, EDINBURG 
LONDON OFFICE — 61 a, MOORGATE-STREEY, 
Agent—WILLIAM COOK, Esq. 
Physician. | Solicitor. 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq M.D. CHARLES LEVER, 
12, Lower Berkel treet, | 1, Frederick’s-y 
Portman-square. Old Jewry. 


LIFE 
.—Incorporated by Act of Parliy 


The NINETEENTII AN AT, & ENERAL MEETING was 
eld at Edinburgh, on 7th May, 18 
A T RIENNI AL BONU S of pwo. per Cent. per annum was 
declared on all Policies of more than Five Years’ endurance, upop 
the ACCUMULATED SU Ms in the Policie 
A POLICY for | 1,0001. effected om the ist - analy 1832, is now in 
creased to 1.4571. Other ete proportic 
The SCOTTISH EQUIT NABLE being a. MUTU AL i 
ANCE s0C IETY, their Profits are not, as in Proprietary ¢ 
anies, divided between a Partners of the Companies and ‘the 
ured. TheW HOLE PROFITS belong tothe Policy H« lders, and 
are ALLOCATED every THREE YEARS to Policies on whiehSiz 
Yearly Premiums have become payable. It is therefore impossible 
for any Assurance Office to give greater advantages to Assurers than 
are given by this Society. 
The PROF ITS or BONUSES may, 
be speliee thus 
t. They are ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURED, payable 
at Death ; but, 
2nd. They may ‘be COMMUTED INTO A PRESENT PAT- 
MENT to the Policy Holders ; or, 
3rd. oa may be APP REDUCTION OF THE 
FUTURE ANNU AL PREMIL 3 


The following is a View of the Progress of tl 
Ist March, 1559, 


| Amount 
| 
! 


in the option of the Assured, 





Assured. 





At Ist March, 1832 

Do. 1835 
1838 
1841 


Do, 


Table of Rates and F< 0 ay be had y R 
plication at the Society's Oftice, Gla, Moore: ate-st 


eet, City. 

ILLI AM COUK- Agent. 

RGUS LIFE ASSU RAN ‘CE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairmen—The Right pen a ay MAYOR. 

Deputy -Chai ——s AM ', Esq 

Richard i Arden, I 

William B: 





lt Rupert tngle t 
Kell: 


Thomas C: amplin, ‘fsa. 
James Clift, 
Auditors—P: ~~ Hall, ¥ 
Physician—Dr. Jeaf 2. $ 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, E Frederick’s-pl Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor H: a M.A. of King’s College 
Standing Counsel—sir John RK ily, M:P. Solicitor-( ener 
Solicitor—William Fisher, E < 19, Doughty-street. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS ont 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Poli 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than yu 
million, and an income of 70,0001. a year, arising from th eis 
of 6,500 Policies. 


Bonus, or Profit Branch 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will t 
to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (afte J 
yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each P« 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reductic on of te 
annual premium. 

Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the non-participating principle aff rd peculltt 
advantages to the assured, not off by any other off 
yhere the object is the least possible outlay, the pay ent of 

n sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the deatl 
red, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Whole Term. 


W ith Profits 


"£115 10 ~ £1 


j 


Premiums to Assure £100. 


Age. | One Year. 


£1 17 
1 


Seven Years. 


£019 1 
27 


With 


207 

14 10 
| oll 
| 5 0 10 


3 ° 
468 
612 9 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain 
for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may rei n fi . 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be Pp aid oi of at aif 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. eet, 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton- es 
@ quarter before 2 o’clock, E. BATES, Resident Dire’ 
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THE ATHEN#UM_ 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
a Life Assurers are respectfully invited to com- 


pare the Principles, Rates, and whole Provisions of the 


With those of any existing Company. 
In this Society the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy Holders, who are at the same time exempt from personal 
liability. It claims superiority, however, over other Mutual Offices in the following particulars :— 
. Premiums at Early and Middle Ages about a Fourth lower. See specimens below.* 
. A more accurate Adjustment of the Rates of Premium to the several Ages. 
A Principle in the division of the Surplus more Safe, Equitable, and Favourable to Good Lives. 
Exemption from Entry Money. 
* ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ems, WITH WIOLE PROFITS. 
25 . -_— 3.C«&«Y 40 =| 48 : 
110] 216f 2 6w | 2149 | 849 
* ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR £100, 


Age 20 | 2 ~=C&S 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 


os 7 _2me f 2auMA T Swe fT. 364 |,3 49 | 4 
ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD. 
Forms of P: roposal, Prospectus containing full Tables, Reports of the Proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and every 
yn, may be obtained (gratis) on application at 
THE LONDON OFFICE, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 
* The Twelfth Annual Rep ort is now y publi ished, and may be had on ap plication, 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 1 INSUR- 


yar COMPANY. Established at York, 18 
» rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
in lieu of a prospec ive and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms, 
Prospectuses way be had of = 


WITH WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY. 





D# N1 1"sIM PROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 

—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, Hi.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from_ the public an 
inspection of hisextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern Seapemenantn, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
| stantial and sccurate oing Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
| 6 guineas.— T, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
| Royal E xehange (C “lock Tower Area). 


IMPROVED CRAYON PAPER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


m Agent: 
12, W. elling ton-strect, Strand, 
r Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York. 


YCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
gy et ny ay hee WOLFF & SON beg to inform ARTISTS, 


| e TEACHERS, &e. that their IMPROVED CRAYON 
oft Apr te The LOWEST rates of Premium on the | pappp is better adapted for Crayon Draw ing than any other, in 
- 5 | consequence of its peculiar surface, which has a fine nap similar 
ME WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Assured to cloth, that Be $0 it capable of taking a jan a. oti A of the 
Y Crayon. Although possessing a fine surface. it will bring out the 
full power of the Crayons with about one-he nif “he labour required 
| for the ordinar. rs. It isalso very suitable for Water Colours, 
and is very suy wr for Lead Pencil Drawings, wherein touches of 
white or any other colour can be intermixe 
N.B. 1 _ aper is peculiarly adapted for the Creta Lavis ; the 
drawings are q: tite equal to Water Colours ; and it will be found 
a desideratumn in sketching with the Creta Levis, 
mperial size, 7s. 6d. per quire. 
Sketching Becks | and solid Blocks of every size made of this 
paper. 


Lon 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 
Or 








j 74,0000. was added to Policies at the last Division 
ed an average Bonus of 62) per Cent. on the Pre: 


er Annum. 
by the 


surance Fun 1970,0001. Income 170,0007. 
anted on such Policies as are pure shaseable 


particulars apply to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge ‘street, Blackfr riars, 


[MITE D KINGDOM LIF E ASSURANCE | 

MPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1534,— 

ce, Pall Mall, London; 97. George-street, Edin- 

4 incent- place, Glasgow ; 3 4, College-green, Dublin, 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 

AMONG THE ASSURED. 

Bonus added to Policies from March, 

. 1817, is as follows :— 





A Pattern Bc “A of all the Tints may be had gratis on re- 
ode yur stamps for ». To be had of all Artists’ Colour- 
men; and at E. Wolff e ‘ Chure h-street t Sp italfields. 

SAF ‘ETY for STREET DOORS. —C HUBBS 

‘ PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
| perfectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 

are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the pri 0 low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
‘ i ae Fire Droof Safes and Loxes form a complete preservation for deeds, 
Sum added Sum adc ed) Sum plate, books, &c. from fire and re C, Chubb & eg) 57, St. 
to Policy | to Policy | payable at Paul’s-churechyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar- 
in 1841. in 1838, | Death. ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Ficids, Wolverhampton. 


ha) £ees 6 6 8 |£787 10 0 | eaer 10 0 | GIL 4VER PLATED CORNER DISHES and 
500 7 5,287 COVERS.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufacturing Silver- 
300 0 ° | a hy! 10 onithe, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of Engl Ye 
100 0 0 : riya ” respectfully invite attention to their extensive Stock of COLNE] 

( 2679 0 DISHE 3 and COVERS, manufactured exclusively for t oon 
0 sale, with silver mountingsand shields for et sraving. The quality, 
0 denominated Hes avy i 1g is of the richest quality, and is highly 
recommended for durability. The Light Plating is similar in 

appearance to the best article, for which it is frequently s 


Light Plating. 
roon Pattern coeeasel and i 


1834, to the 3ist of 





Time Assured. 


0 | £6,470 16 


The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale,and 
ily one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
fe. Every information afforded on APP rr n ato | 


Heavy Plating, 
Pall } 


‘ Ne » &, W: aterloo-p! ace, 
° @ soe SOW O 
1es's ditto ditt Seay FF os 310 0 
Threaded ditto ditto ~ 2 o yen 9 0 
Four Albert ditto ditto .. coco MB ove is 0 
An Illustrated Price Current, containing drawings of the above 
and other patterns, will be forwarded gratis, per post, on appli- 
cation. 


LOOM BRU SSELS Cc ARPETS.—Thes e Ge odg are | 
ended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
They are woven by steam power, anc d are therefore 
dethan can be the case with hand-woven ¢ 
e good quality of worsted thro 
sels the dark colours are generally made of an — 
They are printed by a patent process : 7 tC" \OCO. AisaN ut, w which, 
Pauey, wos Op sige ap mane See contains a end oi 
ttent printing admits of an advants age, whieh { is that it is less liable than any othe rv oil to 
u terns are ther rancidity, ossessing these two nutritive substances a is 
sien. They. can ~ pr elie a become a most valuable article of diet; more parti: ularly if, by 
of goods of equal quality r mechanical or other means the farin aceous substance can be so 
ty. in patter: Ba perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
> eee. an from separating. Such an union is presented in the on 


oom Brussels Cary ff > ‘ 
—W holesale, * ner-s s prepared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, 
“W lesale, 20, Skinner-street, nowhill, | Russell-s oats Bloomsbury, I ~ thus, while the de i 


ew Brows n-street, Mé unchester. bs ful flavour, in part ceper the wh« 


- t 
eo f£ O° T a S. } preparation will agree’ with t the most delic d 


6d. per square yard, N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

oj og 1 TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
AND MATT ING. Brush has the important advantage of se arching thoroughly into 
n and figured. the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
WET T. Ms P+ “ and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs notcoming 
VE mnufacturer, 532, New Oxf ord street. loo 52, 18, An improved C once rush, that qeens ins third part 
D r ry of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
RM AN SP R I NG MATTRE SS ES, trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
permanently LY Dur able and Ches NP. bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair, Flesh Brushes of 
Fuse £2 8 improv ed graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,whic 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct ie ortations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destruc tive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BING Co.’3s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one dvor from Holles-str 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’ 's” adopted by 

some houses, 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box, 


beside: ‘arinaceous sub- 
The oil in this nut has one 


~ COCOA-FIBRE M: 
ndia Matting, p 


ee 
ye 


iisihaes 0 
e Mattresses with a Fre neh Ma uttress on it, is a most | 
1 soft bed. Heal & Sons’ List of Bedding, with full | 
or Sizes, and 4 rices, of every description of | 
st. Heal & Sons, Bedding Manufacturers, | 
Tottenbam-court-road, 


edding, poi : ‘ 
1, opposite the Chane 





NDESTRUCTIBLE and NOISE LESS 

FLOOR CLOTH, for Churches, Public Offices, Damp Floors, 

&—WALTER & GOUGH, Patentces and sole Manufacturers — 
Patent Kam ptulicon Works, Greenwich-road 


ny LKINGTON and CO, 
4 PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS &e 
Beg et to cal ee m to their Establishinents, 


a. ET. rae 


And Manufacts wry, N BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always ‘an extensive stock of 
their own ap vroductions. 

The tentecs | fe el the necessity of informing the public, 
articles sold 2 ingt 
no guaran ess such artic les bear their 
Patent Mark, vi crown.” 

Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 

YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 

\ TIF RIC E,a Waite Powperr, Pa lied oo of the choicest 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. I 
eradicates t fr m the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to the gums, It removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pearl-like whiteness; while, 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is ers dicated from 
them, aud a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic “y erties have obtained its seleo- 
tion by the Queen, the Court a Wir »xyul Family of Great Britain, 
and tt 1e Sovere signs and Nobility thr mote Ho Europe.— Price 2s, 9d. 


per Dox. 
Cc AU TTON.—The genuine article has the words “ ROWLANDS’® 
ODONTO” on the wrapper, and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—“ A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Llarron Garpen,” are also 
engraved on the Government Stamp. which is aflixed on each boxy 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
D= AFNESS. — The ACOUSTIC REFLEC- 
TORS and REGISTERED FLOWER CORNET having 
received the approbation of several hundred persons afflicted with 
deafness, Mr. W. B. PINE can with confidence recommend them 
to the public. They can be worn with the hat or bonnet without 
inconve nie nee, and are made of various powers to suit the different 
f deafness. The Reflectors are worn without the aid of a 
2, Strand, one door from Wellington-street 


| pEAFN ESS.—New Discovery.—The ORGANIC 

VIBRATOR, . extraordinari ly powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptib) ‘nables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired. Invaluable newly- -invented SPE SYACLES. The most 
powerful Telescopes, Opera and Race Glasses. Also a very small 
powerful waistcoat Pocket Glass, only the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. — 8. 

& B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- street, 
Piccadilly. 
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GRATIS, 

PAMPHLET on the GREATEST DIS- 
COVERY of the AGE: such “Combe designates the Rev. 
Villis Moseley’s DISCOVERY of the true seat of and only 
for NERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS and IN- 
ANITY, and which DISCOVERY he made 10 years before 
*ALL.’” See the Doctor's 12 Chapters, page 5. This PAM- 
*HLET will be franked to any address, if one stamp is sent to 18, 

sloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, Loudon. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
YODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 


NX FLOWERS is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Bes ,utifying. and Preserving the SKIN, and in givingita 
if looming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume aa delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by hee Galunanion ind healing qua lities, 
render the skin soft, pliable id free from dryness, scurf, &e. 
clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will becom d continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful 
Sold in bottles, price 28. 9d., with directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
REMOVE THE CAUSE AND THE EFFECT WILL CEASE, 
DN Scere SSTION is the cause of nearly all the 
Game to which we are subject ; the most certain and safe 
Ind agestion, and all Stomach € omplaints is‘ NURTON’S 
C TMOMIL E PILLS, a Medicine that is with justi ~ 
* Natural Strengthe ne r of the Human Stomach,’ They 
move all the distressing symptoins a upon a 
oe ate of the Stomach and Biliary Orgs 
eadache, Flatulent Distensions, 
s pirita, Disturbed Sleep, P alp its Irr lar Ay 
Debi lity, Spasms, Costiveness, &c. Sola in Bott o$ fric 
28. 9d., or 118. each, in every Town in the Kingdow. AUT ‘ 
Be sure to ask for * NORTON’S PILLS,’ and do not ‘be pe -rsuad 
to purchase any of the Imitations which have sprung - in con- 
sequence of the success of *NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


WDREVENTION of C OUGHS and COL DS.— 
Persons liable to attacks of coughs and colds wil! entirely 
e them by the occasional use of tt selebrat ed remedy, 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
which have a ple asant taste, and never fail to give ‘instant and 
perm anent freedom from all irritation of the lungs. Upwards of 
300 cures of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, &c. have been per- 
formed by this medicine, and published during the last 12 months. 
2s. 9d., and 11a, per box, by all medicine venders. 
Co. 1, Bride-lane.Fleet-street. London. 
A LOCOCK'S FEMALE WAFERS, 
iighly ree ymmet ae to ladies. Have no taste of medicine. 
his l4d., 28, 9d., and 11a, per box. 
Beware of counte rfeits in the form of Pills. 


THE BEST MEDICINE for C OMP LAINTS 
incidental to FEMALES are HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Mra. 
Talbot, of Mitcham, informs Professor Holloway that she con- 
siders it her bounden duty to acknowledge the stonis hing benetit 
she has derived from taking his Pills. At th ; 
) suffer from a general derangement of the s 
oh legs, and other ailments incidental to femal 
standing the most careful attention to the advice 
icians, her weakness and debility continued to incres 
pted another course, and took Hx sloway’ s Pills. 
medicine has restored her to a soundne 
y of spirits, which she had 1 enjoye » 
Sold by all druggists ; and at Professor Ho sMoway s establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 
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Americi Vespucii Quatuor Navigationes, 4to. mo- 
rocco elegant, 101, 10a, Argent. 1509 
America.—A most Valuable Collection of Tracts 
relating to America and the British Colonies, from 1700 to 1820, 
bound in 20 vols. calf gilt, 251. 1700—1830 
Apollonius Rhodius, cum Scholiis Grecis, first edi- 
tion, printed in capital letters, 4to. mor., 32. 33. Florentiz, 1496 
Arthur of Lytell | Bey tayne, a Romance, black letter, 
folio, imperfect, 62 Printed by Redborne 
Ashmole’s (C.) History of the Order of the Garter, 
portrait and plates, folio, best edition, 32. 38. 1693 
Atkyns (Sir R.) History of Gloucestershire, plates, 
original edition, folio, russia, 12J. 128. 1712 
Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, second edition, large paper, 
folio, russia, 1768 
Augustini (St) “Litt de Vita Christiana, et de Sin- 
gularitate Clericorum, 4to. fine copy, very rare, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
Per me, U. Zel de Hanau, 1467 
Augustini de Civitate Dei, cum com. 'T’. Valois et 
Nic. Triveti, Anglia, folio, 2U. 28. Mentelin, s. a. 
Bandello (M.) Novelle, Milano, 1560, La Quarta 
wn de la Novelle del Bandello, 4 vols. complete, Ore. —_ ¢ 00, 
jione, 157% 
Bartholomazi (Glanvilla Anglici), Liber de Proprie- 


tatibus Rerum, first edition, beautiful copy, folio, 107. 108, 
Cologne, circa 1470 


Bayle (P.) Nouvelle de République des Lettres, 
1684—1718, troisieme ¢dition, revue et ccerigte. par Bayle, 75 
vols. 12mo. fine set, very neat in French calf, ¢ 


Bayle (P.) Dictionnaire Historique, et Ciuvres 
Diverses, 8 vols, folio, large paper, splendid set - moroceo by 
De Rome, 211. Amst. 1720—81 


Bayly’s Wall-Flower as it grew out of Newgate, 
frontispiece of Old Newgate, folio, 12. 11s. 6d. 1650 
— 1 ra Latina, 2 vols. folio, in morocco, fine 
co Eagersteyn, 1468 
Biblia oe Latina, folio, fine copy, 57. 5s. 
Biblia Deutsch, 2 vols. folio, fine copy, 3/. 3s. 
— “ Augsp. 1523 
Biblia Francoys, folio, fine copy, 4l.4s. Lyon, 1531 
Biblia Rheetica, first edition, uncut, 4/. 4s. 
Coira, 1718 
Bazonica, notis Junii, 4to. large paper, 2. 12s. Dordrechti, 1665 
Birch’s General Dictionary, Historical, Biographical, 


and Critical, 10 vols. folio, beautiful set, calf extra, 121, 128, 1734 
Purchased in Sir Sykes’ sale for 21l. 

Blake (Admiral) Enumeration of His Noble At- 
chievements by Sea and Land, in verse, 4to. fine copy, moroce: 4 
elegant, extremely rare, 4i. 48, 165: 

Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, portrait, map and 
plates, 11 vols. 4to. large paper, boards, ’ 1805 

Bluteau (R.) Vocabulario, Portuguese e Latino, with | 
Supplement, complete, 10 vols. folio, neat, rare, £1. 82, 

‘ Lisboa, 1712— 
Boiardo de Orlando Innamorato, 4to. 6/. 16s. 6d. 
Borlase’s History and Antiquities of Cornwall, 2 

vols, folio, russia, 51. 5a, 

Boscohel, 
Charles after the Battle of Worcester, portrait and plates, “ 
morocco elegant, 2/. 28. 360 


ge, two curious plates by Marshall, 12mo. morocco, 4l. 43. 1617 
Breytenbach (B.), Sancte Peregrinationes ad Jeru- | 
salem, 8 pyriam, etc., Gemmani’, folio, 1 cont, with all the 
large folding plates, 42 48. p. Ant. Sorg. 1488 
Brydges (Sir E.) Atavie Regie, pallignes and arms, 

4to. 21. 28. 182 
map and arms, folio, 22. 28. 1622 
Byrd’s Psalmes, Sonets and Songs, five parts, eet to 
musick, 4to. morocco elegant, 3/. 38. 588 
Byrd's Songs of Seneete Natures, set to musick, 6 
parts, 4to. morocco, 3. 1589 
Byrd, Liber Secundus Sacrarum Cantionum, oct to 

musick, 5 parts, 4to. morocco, 27. 12s, 

Cabinet of Mirth, or Antidote to ‘Melancholy, —_ 
posed of Merry Tales, Jests, and Bulls, 12mo. 3/. 3s. 1674 
Cambridge University Calendar, 35 vols. 27. 12s. 6d. 
1796—1839 





Generalis Concilii Tridentini, first edition, folio, 42. hr 6d. 
us, 1564 
Carve (T.) Lyra, sive Anachephalzosis Hibernica, | 
4to. portraits and ‘plates, 61. 168. 1666 
Casas (B. de las) Relacion de la Destruycion de las 
Indias, Sevilla, 1552.—Tratado de los Indios que se han hecho en 
éllas Esclavos, ib. 1552.—Remedios para Reformacion de las | 
Indias, first genuine editions, in 1 vol. 4to. very curious, 
5l. 15s. 6d. Sevilla, 1502 
Certamen Triplex, 4 tribus Societ. Jesu ex P ‘rovincia 
Anglican& Sacerdotibus, with their portraits, 12mo. 3/38. Sold 
in the Bindley sale for 9. “ante, 1645 
Chaucer's Works, with Notes and Glossary, by Urry, 
folio, large paper, fine copy, with Queen Anne's Autogran! 
3k, 138, 6d. 


i731 





Biblia, Evangeliorum Versiones Gothica et Anglo- | 


Burton's (W.) Description of Leicestershire, pert. | | 


yn 1715—18 | 


Nuremb. Coburger, 1475 | 








| Chronycle of Englonde, with the Fruyte of Tymes, 
alsoa Description of Englonde,Wa'es, Scotlande, and Irelande, 
black letter, wants title and two leaves near the end, but it has 
the imprint ; black letter, fine sound copy, folio, 101. lus. 

London, by me, Julian Notary, 1515 

*.* The White Knights copy, wanting four leaves, sold for 5él. 148. 

Chronicles of England and France, by Froissart and 
Monstrelet, with Joinville and Froissart’s Memoirs, by Col. 
Johnes, with aaane set of platen, pone and coloured, 9 vols. 

4to. morocco, Hafod private press, 1803—10 

Churchill po Lord Oxford's Collection of Voyages, 

pamsanens plates, 8 vols. folio, best edition, calf, marbled — 
717. 
7 

Cieoronis Opera Omnia, cum notis Victorii, 4 vole, 
folio, elegant, in old French moroceo, gilt senna, a charming 
copy of this beautiful and correct edition, 7/. 78. 

Venetiis Junte, 1534—7 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars of England, large paper, bound in 6 vols. folio, morocco 
elegant, with joints, and illustrated with upwards of four hun 
dred portraits and historical plates, a fine and interesting book 
for the drawing-room table, 50l. Oxford, 1702 

Clariodus, a Metrical Romance, benntifally printed 
upon vellum, a noble and unique volume, 4to. 122. 1 

Privately printed for the Maitiand ‘Club, 1830 
*x* The only copy printed upon vellum. 
° ° x 

Collection of 1,000 Portraits, and other Engravings 
illustrative of the county of Oxford, in 6 vols. atlas folio, mo- 
rocco elegant, lvl. 

Collection of 1,000 Facetious Engravings, atlas folio, 
morocco ele gant, 2. 

Collins's Proceedings on Claims of Baronies by Writ, 
folio, with many intereating additions in MS. by Anstis, Garter 
King of Arms, 3l. 3s. 1734 

Conzii (G.) Duplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos, 
4to. 21. 28, ° “ 1628 

Congreve’s (W.) Dramatic Works and Poems, best 
edition, plates, 3 vols. 8vo. very fine copy, calf gilt, by Johnson, 
BL. 3a. Baskerville, 1761 

Constantini Lexicon Greco-Latinum, best edition, 
folio, very fine copy, russia elegant, 31. 38. Geneva, 15 92 

Cook, King and Hawksworth’s Voyages, port. maps 
and plates, complete, 8 vols. 4to. russia extra, marble ae, 
with folio atlas, SJ. 88. 3—84 

Copley’s Fig for Fortune, in verse, 4to. morocco 
elegant, 61. 6a. 1596 


Corio (B.) Historia de Milano, first edition, with | 


the Repertorium complete, folio, russia, 4. 4s. Medivlani, 1503 
Coronica General -_ Espana, por Ocampo y Mo- 
rales, 5 vols. folio, 6 Alcala, 1574i—86 


| Coronica de los Moros de Espaiia, por J. Bleda, 


| 


Mediolani, 1530 | ] 


1758—69 | 
or History of the Preservation of King | 


Brathwaite’s Laws of Drinking and The Sencking | 


2 vols. folio, rare, 31. 33. Valencia, 1618 
Courtenay Family.—De Stirpe et Origine Domus de 
Courtenay, vo. all the parts, fine c py, 5L. 58. Parisiis, 1607 
Cowley (A.) Poems composed into Songs and Ayres, 
with Musick, by King, Organist of New College, Oxford, * folio, 
elegant, 41. 14s. 6d. xford, 1663 
Coxe’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain, 3 vols. 4to. 
large paper, russia, 32. 133. 6d. . 1813 
| Creuxio (P. F.) Historiee Canadensis seu Nove-Fran- 
cia Libri X. map, 4to. morocco, 3U. 3s, Paris, 1664 
Criminals: a most curious collection of upwards of 
fifty luives, Trials, &c. of the most noted Criminals, Highway- 
men, Pirates, &c, executed for various offences, 6 vols., 2. 128. 6d, 
1710—82 
| Crompton (H.) Poems by the Son of Bacchus and 
Godson of Appollo, being a Fardle of Fancies, &c, 12mo. mo- 
rocco, 1657 
Crompton’ s Pierides, the Muses Mount, port. 1dme. 


| Cronica “del Rey Don Alonso XI, de Castella, folio, 
morocco, 41. 4s. Toledo, 1567 

| Cyrilli Speculum Sapientia, &c. first edition of these 
curious Fables or Tales, folio, morocco, 61, 68. circa 1475 

| Daniel's Poetical Works, 1602, and Tasso’s Godfrey 
of Bulloigne, by Fairfax, 1600, fine copies, 2 vols. in one folio, 
morocco, 51, 


| Davies (W.) Relation of his Travels and Captivity 


Canones et Decreta Sacra Sancti CEcumenici * 


(Barber- race of London), Discovering many lantes, bo. . 
morocco, 5l. 1 
De Bry, Collectiones Peregrinationum in Indiam 
Occidentalem et Orientalem, XXV. partibus comprehensx, 
cum Appendice Regni Congo. A matchless copy of the first edi- 
tion of De Bry’s Voyages to the East and West Indies, &c., with 
every plate and map, most curious and rare, 11 vols. folio, in 
beautiful old French morocco, gilt leaves, from Lord Valen- 
tia’s Library, 2001. 1590-1634 
*x* Colonel Stanley's copy sold for 5462.; Camus’s copy for 
4,802 livres; M. de Ceran’s for 6,300 livres, and Cardinal Lo- 
menie’s 6,000 livres. 
| Decker (J.) Batcheler’s Banquet, wherein is pre- 
pared Sundry Dainty Dicken,  Sinsureing the Variable Hu- 
mours of Women, to. 1660 
Dempsteri (T.) eat ‘ad Historiam Scoticam 
Lib. 11., accesserunt Martyrologium Scoticum, et Nomencla- 
tura, Metrologium Scotorum, Scotorum “oa etc. 3 vols. 
in 1, fine copies, morocco elegant, 31. 133. ¢ Bononia, 1622 
Dempsteri (T.) Historia Ecclesi tien Gentis Scoto- 
rum, original edition, 4to. fine copy, morocco elegant, 72. 7s. 1627 
Description of the Great Storm in the Gulph of Flo- | 
rida, broadside, in verse, W. 2 7 


1671 
Diaria de Bello Carolino, 4to, 1/, Lls. 6d, Aldus, 1496 





SPLENDID BOOKS, 


OF UNUSUAL INTEREST AND EXTREME RARITY, 
In the most Choice Condition and in Elegant Bindings, the whole warranted perfect, 


Selected from the Extensive and Unrivalled Stock of 


THOMAS THORPE, 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


Where General Descriptive Catalogues of the entire Stock of Books and Manuscripts may be had. 
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| Dibdin (T. F.) Bibliographical Decameron, plat Answers 
3 vols. 8vo. uncut, 61. 16s. 6d. | Grenville 
Dionysii Halicarnassensis Antiquitates Romana, — 
cura Hudsoni, 2 vols. folio, large paper, b — 
elegant, 63. t — mecca” oe “ih (rose’s J 
Doomsday Book, or, Survey of the Country’ at the a 
Conquest, 2 vols. folio, russia, 4i, 4¢, > 1 bert 
Dugdale (Sir W.) and Dodsworth’s Monasticon Angh Guilt 
canum, with plates by Hollar and King, 5 vols. in 3, fo 
complete, brilliant impressions, russia clegant, 1:2 .- he i, vauite Guy y of i 
Li + 1655.7 8. in 
Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s, first edition, por tribe 
and plates by Hollar, folio, 22, 12s. 6d. _— 
. , Madagas 
Dugdale’s History of Imbanking and Drayning th seri i 
Fenns, &c. maps, o iginal edition, folio, fine copy, very 2 vol 
having been destroyed in the great fire of London, Tussin try Bampshi 
163 he Pari 
Degteids Ocioee Zaicheles, Sot sition, Oa tS 
¢ 0’ ussia elegan' . 13 | 
destroyed i in the Fire of London . 4 a, —_2 Hiarie q 
Dugdale’s Troubles in England, Gray the pests Hlayma 
copy, with autograph, 22. 28., Oxford, 1681.— — Another copy, Ue ayman 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, Epitomized by Wright ar 
'y gl, pi lates, woodcut 
folio, russia, fine copy, ol. 28. 2 4 lds, 60 
Dugdale’s Monasticon "Angiicanum, or History of § Hearne | 
Ancient Abbeys, Monasteries, ko. Englished by Stevens, 3 vols Henrici 
folio, many plates, fine copy, morocco ele; pgant, Sl. se. 1718 learne. — 
Dunbari (. ‘) Epigrammaton Centurie Lon, 12mo, Ba. 132 6c 
morocco, 3 8. Edinb. 16 Hearne.— 
East's Pastorals, Anthemes, Fancies and Madrigals Hiberni 
set to music, 5 parts, 4to. morocco, 3. 33. 160 Bi Hearne.— 
Edmondson’s Heraldry, 2 vols. folio, large Pape, fro, 2 1 
plates, russia, 62. 63, Hearne. — 
Edwards's History of Birds and Gleanings of Natunl large pal 
History, French and English, coloured plates, beautiful copy, Ditte 
7 vols. 4to. in fine old russia, richly tooled, from the Princes . 
Sophia's library, 151. 15s. 1743-64 learne’s 
Elizabeth. Declaration of the True Causes of the & 138, 66 
Great Troubles pre-supposed to be intended against the Realme Hearne.— 
a E nog Boe of the mont violent tracts against Queen vols. eles 
izabeth, with notices of Gilbert, Drake, Caven dish, H ‘ 
and other early navigators, 8vo. black letter, : ‘L awking, Hearne. — 
Surreptitiously shat abroad, 1592 paper, im 
Euse ii Historia Ecclesiastica, folio, first edition, mes 
72. 7 Eggesteyne, cirea 140 d large pa 
Eusebii.— Another early and rare edition, folio, mo- J 2¢me.— 
rocco elegant, 4l. 48, Mantuze, MM py ones, 
Fenton’s ‘l'ragical Discourses, 4to. very fine copy, a — 
morocco, 102 ‘Joa. Henrici 
Field’s Godly Exhortation, by Occasion of God's yom 
Judgment by the Accident at the Bear Garden, Bankside,on Wustran 
Sunday, 13 January, where assembled above | 000 Persons, some 9 
of which were slain and one-third maimed and hurt, ‘Dedi- {Heath's ( 
cated to the Mayorand Corporation of London, 13/, i3s. 6d, 1583 Scotland 
Fisher (Payne) Poemata, a curious and rare volume | Hymns 
of Poems to various persons of rank, and Poems by many other Henni et 
Authors, with the rare and beautiful portrait of Bulstrode renninge 
Whitelocke by Faithorne, folio, fine copy, 5l. 5s. 16 cuts of 
Five Hundred curious and rare Tracts, in English, Hi oe : 
French, Latin, and Dutch, illustrative of Holland -_ ~ - ner 
gium, bound in 12 large vols. 4to. 102. 103. A> ee. = 
- § an 
Fletcher ( Jos.) Historie of the Perfect-cursed Blessed Engrave 
man, a poetical vol. of great rarity, 4to. -_ rates, 2. 33, 19 Ederodot 
otu 
** The Bindley copy sold for 231. 2s. tion in 
Forbes (J.) Cantus, Songs and Dandie to several [Hicronyn 
Musical Parts, both for Voice and Viols. Contains theor igival 5 vols. fo 
air of God save the King, 4to. 1, 1683 Historica] 
Forbes’s State Papers of the Reign of Quen £ lim peeaere 
beth, 2 vols. folio, large paper, 37. 3a. gilt leay 
Fragmenta Aulica, or Court and State Jests, in Nable 10L 10s, 
Drollery, frontispiece, 12mo. morocco elegant, most rare, . = obbes ( 
folio, cal 
Fragments and Scraps of History, privately print Holbein, 
2 vols. 4to. elegant. edition, 
Frewyl, a Mystery, Englished by Cheeke, 4to. ~ to. 21 1 
perfect, 4l. 43. 1589 Holborn 
Froissart me Monstrelet’s Chronicles, translated by [prized i 
Johnes, with Joinville’s Memoirs, plates, ’d vole Sto, russily , 
Hafod, 1903-0 fHollar— 
Fuller’ ' Church History of Britain, Cambridge, - series of 
Waltham Abbey, folio, plates, 37. 38, aoe 
omer's 


Fuller's | History of the Worthies of England, pit 
folio, 42. 

Gesneri G. M.) Thesaurus Romane, 4 vols bed 
edition, folio, russia elegant, 2. 2s. ips. 17 

Gesta Romanorum, a curious collection of Tales of 
the Middle Ages, and one of the most genes of the time, 
folio, 3 Hasselt. (P. Os de Breda), 481 

Geyler (J.) Navicula, sive Speculum Fatuorum, with 
many curious woodcuts, 4to. morocco elegant, 31. 1 

*y* Sold in Edwards's sale for 43I, 1. ‘Argent. 1 

Gibbon’s Antiquities of the House of Brunswick, 
4to. privately — by Lord Sheffield, for presents oy, 
morocco elegant, 31. “a 

Gil (Alex.) Poetic : Conatus, a very rare volume 
Latin Poems, by the Master of St. Paul's School, and fr iend 
Milton, 12mo. morocco, 41. 48. 

| Glanvill (Bartholomeus) Propriétaire des Cine 


Francoys, black letter, with singular curious cuts, _s a 
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SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS THORPE’S STOCK OF SPLENDID BOOKS. 


Gower's Confession of a Lover, in verse, tlie, 
morocco, Very fine, 102. 108, : 
Gowrie (Account of the Earl of).—His Conspiracie, | 
sod R. Logan, of Restalrig, against. King James, 4to. 2. 28, 1603 
Gratiani Decretum, first edition, folio, in beautiful 
reservation, 101, 108, ‘argent. Eggesteyn, 1471 
ae A more splendid specimen of printing in the infancy of 
the art cannot be desired. ‘ 
Greene's Mamilia, 4to. fine copy, mor., 52. 5s. 1593 
Greene's (H.) Alcida, or Metamorphoses of Bodies 
into sundry Shapes, with divers Merry Histories, bai 4 
‘Answers, &c. 4to. morocco elegant, 31. 138. 6d. f 
Grenville (Lord) Nuge Metric, a Collection of 
Poems in, English, Latin, and Greek, 4to. privately potate 4 


nts. 

Grae’ Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotl: a, 
and Intent, complete, fine impressions, 10 vols. 4to. large 
calf gilt, 151. 158, (cost the late D. Ker, Esq. 630.) 1733, &c. 
Gale Tornacensis Sermones, folio, fine copy, 
Lovanii, 1471 
Guy of Wa arwick, a romance, printed from an ancient 
MS. in the Auc shinleck Library, pate, a noble volume, printed 
for the Abbotsford Club, to. au 4s. : 
Hammond's Paradox, prov ing the Inhabitants of 
Madagascar the Happiest People in the World, peta --Be- 
jon of ne the most fruitful Island in the World 

ao 2i, 128. 16. 40—2 
Hampshire —C scious of the Manor of Merdon, in 
— Parish, of Hursley, in the County of Southampton, Sv 


tawie mW.) ‘History of William III, plates and 
ublin, 1749 
fuyman ( (R.) Quodlibets come over from New 


Britaniola, with Epigrams done at Grace Harbour, curious 
woodcut of the West Indian Guane, both Parts complete, < to. 


come (Thomas) Titi Livii Foro-Juliensis Vita 


Hibernicarum, 3 vols. Svo. 22. 128. 
Hearne. -—Aaliotand Neubrigensis Historia, 3 vols. 
Bro, 2 128. 
Henn. Robertide Avesbury Historia Edvardi Il. 
large paper, russia elegant, 61. 6a. Oxon. 1720 
Ditto, upon small paper, 31. 3s. 
{ame’s Curious Discourses, large paper, russia, 
13, 6d. 
Heane—Johannis de Fordun Scoti- chownieen,, r 
vols. elegant, 32. 138, 6d. 1722 
Hearne.—Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, 2 vols. large 
paper, morocco, 71. 178. 6d. 1725 
iearne’s Antiquities a Windsor and Oxford, 
large paper, morocco, 41. 4 1725 
deame,—Caii V indicise Antiquitatis Academie Ox- 
oniensis, 2 vols. 32, 3s, 
eame—Benedictus, Abbas Petroburgensis, Vita 
Henrici IT. et Ricardi I. 2vols, 5l. 158. 6d, 1735 
Hearne.—Ecty pa varia ad Historiam Britannicam 
illustrandam, original edition, fine impressions, folio, #. _™ 


717 


Hi 


Heath's Chronicle of the Civil Wars of England, 

Scotland, and Ireland, with all the portraits of the principal 

personages who took part in the same, and plate of King 

Charles’s Execution, 8vo. elegant, 71. 178. 6d. 1663—4 

Henninges (H.) Theatrum Genealogicum: wood- 

of Armorial Bearings, containing the English ! peeniiin 
é. 


a7 





Hentzner’s Journey into England in 1593, inlavd, i in 
folio, elegantly bound in russia, ‘and illustrated with 170 Por- 
traits and Vie WS ty Faithorne, Hollar, Pass and other eminent 
Engravers, 127, 1 Strawberry Hill, 1757 
derodotus.-Gr. ¢ et Lat. Weesselingii, folio, best edi- 
tion in russia, by Kalthoeber, 22. 2s. Amst. 1763 
Hieronymi Opera, editio Benedictina, best edition, 
5 vols. folio, vellum, 52. 5 Parisiis, 1693 
Historical Tracts, published from 1679 to 1681, an 
extensive and most interesting series, bound in 4 vols. morocco, 
= leaves, being a complete History of this eventful period, 
1679—81 
obbes ( (Thos.) Moral and Political W orks, portrait, 
folio, calf gilt, 20. 28. 1750 
albein, Icones Historiarum Veteris Testamenti, first 
sition. fi fine i e impressions of the woodcuts, designed b Holbein, 
154. 


Prized in Sheets, all the Love Songs, Poems, &c. 12mo. 32, 3s. . 
167; 

Hollar—Puerorum Ludentium Schemata varia, a 
series of eleven beautiful Engravings, by Hollar, of Groups of 
i Children Playing, oblong 4to. rare, 2. 128. 6d. AY tv. n. d. 
omer’s Works, with Notes by ee and Wake- 





field, 11 vols. 8yo. calf, marbled leaves, 2I. 2s. 1796 
looke’s Roman History, plates and maps, 4 vols. 
ito. russia gilt, 20. 28. 1738 
Horace, his Art of Poetrie, Epistles, and Satyrs, in 
Hl English Verse, by Drant, black letter, 4to. 4l. 42, Marshe, oT 567 
Oratii Opera, entirely engraved by Pine, with beau- 
be aa enettes, original edition, fine large co} > russia elegant, 


iH . J. Pine, 1733 
oratii Opera, cum Notis Variorum, cura & Combe, 
Port. 2 vols. 4to. elegant, 11, lle. 6d. 1792 
ouard, Traité sur les Coutumes de Normandie, 


h; = Oates paper, 22, 12s, 6d. Paris, 1776 

= J Ictionnaire de la Coutume de Normandie, 

Daan ito. large paper, 31. 138. 6d. 1780 

e’s History of England, first edition, differing 

all succeeding editions, 6 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 22. 2s. 759 

a) stistery of England, Bowyer’s splendid edi- 
With fine 


lates, 10 vols. folio, splendidly bound in russia, 
With joints, richly tooled, at a cost of forty guineas, price 4 


1617 | 
Kennedy's 





ee Comdend Annales Rerum Anglicaram et | 
6d. 


| Ireland’s Lamentation, 4to. morocco elegant, 3/. 3s. 
Pree 


639 


| Jeffrey of Monmouth.—British History, translated 


into EB nglish by Thompson, large paper, russia elegant, 2U. 2s, 
vis 


Jonstoni (J.) Inscriptiones Regum Scotorum, et 
Heroes, 2 vols. 4to..with all the portraits, fine impressions, 
morocco elegant, 6l. 68, 1602-3 


| Josephi Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis, cura 


Edinb. 1840 | 


Havereampi, folio. 2 vols. best edition, large oe beautiful 
copy, French calf gilt, and marbled leaves, 5l, 15s. 6d. 

Amst. 1726 

History of the Royal Family of Stuarts, 

Svo. 11, 118. 6d, Paris, 1705 

King’s (Dan.) Vale Royal of England, or C ounty 

Palatine of England, illustrated, and Maps by Hollar, im- 

en including Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, folio, russia, 

38. 1656 


King (Edw.) Munimenta Antiqua, or Observations | 
Ancient Castles in Great Britain, with Remarks on the | 


on the 
Progress of Architecture, Changes in Manners, Laws, and 
Customs, &c. 4 vols. russia, marbled leaves, 71. 
King (Sir okt. ) Vindication, 8vo. privately printed, 
morocco, 3l. ¢ 1699 





| Knight (R. P.) Worship of Priapus, plates, 4to. 


pasa yf pananed, by the Dilettanti Society, for presents, _ j 


copy, 


Laboureur. .—His toire Géné logique de la Maison: de | 
2 vols. folio, lange pews oo old | 


Castelnau, portraits and plates, 2 

rench morocco, 2l. 23, . 1659 

Le Fevre.—Historyes of Troye, translated by ‘Cax- 
ton, woodcuts, folio, fine « py, mate » elegant, 317. 10a. 

Printed by Copeland, 1553 

Leake’s Life of Admiral Sir John Leake, privately 


printed for presents only, vo. russia, elegant, rare, 32. 38. 1750 


Monstrelet, Chroniques, l‘Occupation de Paris et 
Normandie par les Anglois, 3 vols. folio, fine copy, 31. 38 
z r Paris, 1572 
Morgan's Sphere of Gentry, with portrait and all the 
plates, including the Howard Tree, folio, russia elegant, 41. 48. 
1661 
Morgan's Language of Arms, cuts, 4to. fine copy, 
ele: gant, 11. 11s. 64 
Morley’s hea "of Balletts for Fyve Voyces 
Musick, 5 parts, 4to. morocco elegant, 21. 128. 6d: 1 
Munday’s Watchword to England, 4to. fine copy, 


morocco, 5l. 5a. 1584 
Munday’s (Ant.) Death of Robert, Earl of Hun- 
Hood of Merrie Sherwodde, with 


1666 
, set to 
595 


tington, called Robin 
Tragedie of Chaste Matilda, poisoned by King John at —-~ 
mowe, black letter, 4to. morocco elegant, 61. 6s. 601 
Nash’s History of Worcestershire, with the Supple- 
jee) portrait and plates complete, 2 vols. fol. fine copy, Tussia 
elegan 7 
Nashe’s (Tr. ) Christ's Tears over Jerusalem, first 
edition, fine copy, morocco elegant, 5L. 58. 1594 


| Newcourt’s History of the Diocese of London, 


Le Neve (J.) Fasti Ecclesia Anglicane, folio, russia | 


elegant, 22. 128. 6d. 1716 


| Lewis's History of the Isle of Tenet in Kent, best 


Henrici V. Regis Anglia, 8vo. 31. 13s. 6d. Oxon. 1716 
Hearne. = — Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales, ®@vo. | 
2 13a. Oxon. 1716 


1730 | 


edition, port. maps and plates, large paper, 41. 14s. 6d. 1736 
2 , Tage 
Lewkenor.—Funeral Verses upon Sir Edward Lew- 
kenor and Lady Susan his Wife, 4to. rare, 3s. 28. 1606 
Leyland’s Life, Aste and Death of Prince Arthur, 
‘by Robinson, 11, 
*x* Sold in te Bindley Sale for 171. 6s. 6d. and King * 
Lochee for 171. 
Lilly (J.) Cunatie of Alexander Campaspe and 


Diogenes, first edition, beautiful copy, morocco elegant, 51. ae. 
a8 


Lipomani Vite Sanctorum, 6 vols. in 3, folio, fine 
copy, meroceo elegant, gilt leaves, rare, 72. 178. . 6d. Aldus, 1581 
* “ A perfect romance, ”— Renouard. 
Lives of Nineteen Pirates, 4to. fine copy, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
1609 
Loaze’s (F.) Tractatus in causd Matrimonii Hen. 8. 
et Catherine Augliw Regum, folio, morocco elegant, 31. a 


Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, by Archdall, best ott 
tion, with numerous plates of Arms.7 7 vols. 8vo. neat. bo gh —- a. 
blin, 17: 


Lombardi (P.) De Regno Hiberniz, 4to. fine copy, 


Lovanii, 1632 


Keuien Gazettes, complete from No. 1 to 13735, 


Holborn Drollery, or the Beautiful Chloret Sur. | 





except 23 Nos., in 90 folio vols. fine set, very rare, 841. 


. 1685 to 1794 | 
London and Westminster—upwards of 400 Tracts | 


and Broadsides, relating to London and Werner, its 
Trade, &c. &., in 14 yols. 4to. very neat, 50 1605—1620 
Lydgate’s Ancient Historie of ‘the Grecian and 


Trojan Wars, in verse, folio, 61. 16s. 6d. 1555 


Lynch (J.) Cambrensis Eversus, seu potius Historica | 


Fides, in Rebus Hibernicis, Girald. Cambrensi abrogata, etc. 
One of the most valuable volumes ever published on Irish His- 
tory and Antiquities, nearly the whole impression of which 
was destroyed in the Fire of London, folio, vellum, very rare, 
1662 
Ly sons’ Collection of Gloucestershire Antiquities, 
2 — folio, large paper, fine impressions, some ae at 
48, 


| Ogilby’s Works. — Britannia illustrated, 


2 vols. folio, 12, 11s. 6d. 
Another copy, 
Browne W ant ol. 5a. 
Newman (J.) Night Crowe, a Bird that Breedeth 
Braules in many F amilies, a curious C ollection of Tales, with 
Poems, black letter, 4to. fine copy, rare, 61. 6s. 
Landen, by Wolfe, 1590 
Newspapers.—Jackson’s Oxford Journal, from 1792 
to 1806, 11 vols. folio, scarce and very interesting. 6. § 

, : E a Pion , Oxford, Ty 792—1806 
Nicolai (N.) Navigationi et Viaggi fatti nella 
Turchia, in Italiano, many fine plates of costumes, &c. after 
Titian, 4to. fine copy, ll. 11s. 6d. nvers, 1576 
colay Navigations, Peregrinations, and 
Voyages into Turkey, &c., with curious woodcuts after Titian, 
ranslated into English by T. Washington, aes > letter, 4to. 
21. 128. 6d. London, 1585 
Nova Britannia, offering most excellent Fruits by 

Planting Virginia, 4to. fine copy, 41. 
Northbrooke on Dicing, Desneing, V ain Playes, and 
other Pastimes, 4to. morocco, 51. 58. ‘i , . 7 
O’Conor (Dr. C.) Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres, 4 vols. large paper, 4to. 251. Buckingham, 1814—26 
*x* Privately printed by the late Duke of Buckingham, at 
a cost of 3,000. 
oO’ F laherty (R.) Ogygia, seu Rerum Hibernicarum 


Chronologia, 4to. 22. 2s. 


1708 
with interesting additions by 





Ni 





1685 
America, 
Africa, Asia, Embassies to China, Japan, &c., numerous fine 
Ee and maps, 7 vols. folio, russia, marbled edges, oo a 
101. 10, 670— 
Old Ballads, with Introductions, Historical, Cri- 
tical, or Humorous, 3 vols. 12mo. very fine copy, with all the 
plates, morocco elegant, very rare, 61. 6s. 1723 
Orders and_Dresses.—Histoire du Clergé, Histoire 
des Ordres Militaires ou des Chevaliers, Les Vies des 8S. Péres 
des Dessarts, in all 12 vols. 8vo. fine set upon large paper, uni- 
form in French calf, very neat, calf gilt, 6l. 16s. 6d. 
Amst. 1714—21 
Orders and Dresses.—Histoire du Clergé et des 
Ordres Militaires, ou des Chevaliers, numerous plates of 
various ordres and dresses of the Clergy and different Military 
Officers, in all 12 vols. 8vo. fine set, calf, marbled edges, 2. 38. 
Amst. 1716—21 
Orosii (P.) Adversus Christiani Nominis Querulas. 
Lib. VIL., first edition, folio, morocco elegant, fine copy, 61. 6a, 
> ; Anguste, 1471 
Owen (J.) Epigrams in English Verse, by Vicars, 
very rare, 1619; and three other editions in Latin, bound in 
1 vol. 12mo. fine copies, 4l, 48. 12—19 
Oxford Magazine, with curious plates, 10 oles 8vo. 
32. 38, 1768—73 





| Parker’s Description of Browsholme Hall, York- 


—1804 | 


Maitland’ s History and Antiquities of Scotland, 
2 vols. fol. fine copy, 12, 11s. 6d. 1757 


| Marbecke’s Lyves of Holy Sainctes, Prophetes and 


Patriarches, 4to. fine copy, 44, 48, 


Marlborough Gems, 2 


vols, fine original copy, bean- 


| Pennant’s Tour in Scotland, plates, 


tiful impressions, privately printed by the Duke, for presents | 
81 


only, 100 copies, folio, elegant, 312, 10s — 90 
Massuccio—Le cinquanta Noy elle di, 3v0. pins copy, 
morocco elegant, rare, 2/. 12s, 6d. negia, Sessa, 1535 
Master’s History of the Parish of Wolke in 
Cambridgeshire, Svo. only 25 copies privately printed for pre. 
sents, 2/. 23. 
Médailies de Louis le Grand, with the preface, 
plates, folio, fine copy, morocco, 2. 28. Paris, 1702 
Mercurio, o vera Historia de correnti tempi a 
Vittorio Sirri, 29 vols. 4to. complete, charming set, in old 
French morocco, by De Rome, 211, cost the late Lord Des 
borough, 50 guineas. 7 
Meursii (J.) Opera Omnia, cum Scholiis J. tani, 
12 vols. folio, vellum, 41. 4 Florentia, 1741—63 
*y* This vast body of ening contains all the numerous 
a of the author and several others not printed 


re. 
Milles’s Catalogue of Honour, or Treasury of true 





pone of ag Britain, with the Armorial Bearings, Alli- | 


nces, &¢., folio, fine copy, with the cancelled leaf of the | 
Natural Children of C. ount, Earl of Devonshire, by 
enelope, 


Daughter of Walter, Earl of Essex, Wife of Robt. 
Lord ich, russia elegant, 4/. 48. 161¢ 
Mock Songs and Joking Poems, 12mo. elegantly 
bound, fine copy, 41. 4s, f : 1675 
Molano (J.) Idea Togate Constantiw, sive F. 
Tailléri Dubliensis, 8vo. very rare, 2l. 12s, 6d. Paris, 1629 
Monard’s Joyfull Newes out of the New-found | 
World, declarin g the Singular Vertues of its Productions, by 


Frampton, cuts, very tine copy, best edition, morocco elegant, 
3, 38 1596 


|P 


shire, plates and drawings by Carter, 4to. 31. 32. 1815 

Peck’s Annas of Stamford, plates, “folio, rusia, 
1L. 11s. € 

Peele (Gc ) Battle of Alcazar, with the Dez my of 
~ Stukeley, 4to. beautiful copy, in morocco, 4l. 4a. 

3 vols. 
uncut, 17. 118, 6d. 

Pennant’s Tour in Wales, with superior plates, 
3 vols, 4to. uncut, 14 1 17 

Percy’s (Bp.) Household Book of the Earl of 

Northumberland, original and best edition, 8vo. fine ony, tame, 
. 38. 7 

Piza uro y Ovellana, Varones Illustres del Nuovo 
Mondo, one of the most interesting works Jelsting to the Dis- 
covery and Conquest of America, folio, 3 5 rid, 1639 

*x* Containing the Lives of Columbus, Cortes, the four 
Pizarros, and other early navigators. 

Plague.—A curious and rare collection of eight 
Tracts relating to the Plague, in 1 vol. 4to. morocco aon, 
5l. 58. 1604—1721 

Platonis Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. notis coslavatn. 
12 vols, 8vo, extra, marbled leaves, 22. 12s. 6d, Bipont, 1718 

Plunket (Archbishop) Ancient Right and Prehem- 
inensi of the See of ore above all others in Ireland, ee 
8yo. morocco elegant, 3v. 

Poem on the Differences of all the faithful in Christ 
Jesus, with beautiful engraved title by Gaywood, morocco ele- 
gant, 41. 4a. 1656 

Provost (A. F.) Relations de Voyages par Mer et 
Terre, plates and maps, 19 vols. 4to. neat, 51. 5a, 

Paris. 1746, &e. 

Psalterium Polyglottum, folio, fine copy, 2, 2s. 

Genue, 1516 

*,* The Commentary contains a Life of Columbus, and an 

Account of his Discovery of America, &c. 

Pugh’s British and Outlandich Prophesies, Welsh 
and English, 4to. 22. 128. 

yne’s History of ay Royal Residences, with 100 

engravings, beautifully coloured after the original drawings, 

3 vols, 4to. bound morocco, i. 148. 6d, 1814 
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SELECTIONS FROM THOMAS THORPE’S STOCK OF SPLENDID BOOKS, continued. 


Virgilii Opera, Notis Variorum, cura Hey 


Racing Calendar in Great Britain and Ireland, 44 | Spanish__Comedias y Entremeses, 160 collected by 
vols. 12mo, 32. 138. 6d. 1782—1825 Southey, the Poet- Laureate, in 14 vols. 4to. very rare, 102. 108. 
Rainerii de Pisis Pantheologia, first edition, 3 vols. 1645 
folio, very fine and rare, &. Nuremb, 1473 
Registrum Honoris de Richmond, by Roger Gale, | 
under the sanction of the Antiquarian Society, folio, noe 
per, morocco elegant, ‘3l. 3e. 1722 


Cc. 
Speculum Humane Vita, folio, first edition, fine 
copy, morocco elegant, rare, 2/. 2s. Ulme, 1471 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, with upwards of 
pa 200 large, spirited and curious woodcuts, some of which are 
Reineke de Vos, folio, writing paper copy, rare, coloured, russia elegant, 5i. 5a Augsburgh, A. Sorg, 1476 
1. 22, Wolfenb. Freytag, 1711 | Spenser’s (Edm.) Faerie Queene, with Glossary and 
Relations de I"Isle de Madagascar, maps and plates, | ‘Notes by Upton, 2 vols. 4to, upon large paper, fine copy, 20, 


—_ Vocabulary, in the Madagascar language, na A ves? | Stafford (T.) Pacata Hibernia, a History of the 


1651 | 
> F Wars in Ireland, fine copy, in the original binding, with por- 
Repton’ 8 Landscape Gardening, plates, coloured and | raits of Queen Elizabeth and the Batl of Totnes ; also every 


moveable, folio, 2. 28. 794 
. | late and map, including Munster, which is generally wanting, 
Respublice Varie, or Descriptions of All ee e 7. 72, 16: 


rilliant impressions, 71 
in Latin, beautifully printed ty the Elzevirs, 56 vols. 12mo. | Stanihursti (R.) De V ita S. Patricii Hibernice hae 
uniformly and elegantly bound in old English morocco, in 


oy 
compartments, richly tooled with gilt leaves, a most complete stoli Lib. 11. first edition, Svo. fine copy, morocco elegant 


» 





2. 2s. 


set, 5l. 53, fizevir, 1625—6 ao 5 ae : 
Rommant de la Rose, woodcuts, &vo. fine copy, 3i. 3s. Stanley's Poems, 8vo. very fine copy, 4. 4s. 1651 
Paris, 1533 | Statute Hospitalis Hierusalem, plates, folio, 

Romance of Kinge Arthur, of Great Brytaine, im- | ., 111s. 6d. . Rome, 1536 
perfect, 62. 6s. Copland, 1557 Stradlings (J.) Epigrammata, 12mo. fine copy, 

4. 4 1607 


Romances de Historias Antiquas de la Cronica de | 
Espafia, por L. de Sepulveda, y Romance de la Conquesta de la | 
nee Africa eu Berueria, Afiv 1550, 12mo. -. Oe 


Romance du Chevalier Bayard, par Godefroy, “Ee. 
fine copy upon large paper, morocco, nm 4a Pp aris, 1619 | 
Rooth (Bishop of Ossory) Analecta Sacra, de Rebus | 
Catholicorum in Hibernia pro Fide Keligione gestis, 3 parts, 
complete, 8vo. fine copy, morocco elegant, SL 88. Colon. 1617—9 
Royale Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, | 
avec les Mémoires de Litt¢rature, plates, 50 vols. 4to. fine copy | 
in old French moroceo, 31. 10s. *aris, 1717—1808 
Rump Songs and Poems of the Times by the most | 
Eminent Wits, 12mo. with the plate of the Burning of the | 
Rump, first edition, very rare, 3/. 138. 6 
Rump ditto, second edition, enlarged, 8yo. with the | 
plate, morocco, 4. 4s, 1662 100, 108. tab. 1703 
Salmon's Astrology, portrait, fine copy, beautifully | T inant 's London’s Glory, a Pageant for the ieee 
ound by Roger Rayne, 3. nt of Kin s§ . 0- 
Sandford’s Genealogical History of England, plates prey cad Ky oe 'T. Meyn Mayer, 4to 1680 | 
of Monuments and Seals, fine impressions, folio, russia, a os | | Teagueland Jeats, or Bogy Witticisms, first edition 


of the Bull’s Blenders, Ta of those Dear Joyes, frontispiece, 
Sandford’s Genealogical History of the Kings and | ateig . Pies 


l2mo., very rare, 3. 138, 
Queens of England, best edition, by Stebbing, plates of Monu- Testamentum (N OV ual Gr. et Lat. cum Notis 
ments, Seals, ac. folio, russia, 6. 63. 707 


Sandrart, pe Pictoriee, with numerous fine portraits | Erasmi. folio, fine copy, with the passage concerning the Hea- 
| 


venly Witnesses for the first time printed, and 11s other pas- 
of the Painters and plates "of Pictures, folio, fine Copy. 2. am. | sages are altere . 58, Baslw, 1522 
or. 1682 


* : | Testamentum (Novum) Syriacum, first edition, 4to. 

Sansovino’s Quintessence of W it by Captain Hitch | fine copy. scarce, 21 128. ¢ Viennze, 1555 
cock, black letter, 4to. tine copy, 32. 3 90 | Edited by W idmanstad, Mardin and Postel, and printed 
Schnebbelie (J.) Antiquaries ‘Museum, illustrating | 


at ‘the expense of the Emperor Ferdinan 
Ancient Architecture, Painting and Sculpture of Great Britain, | Therence (Le Grant) en Francoys, t tant en Rime et 
many curious plates, some coloured, 4to. rare, 2. 2s. i | Prose, many curious and spirited woodcuts, black letter, folio, 


8. 

Strype’s Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer, Grindal, 

Parker, and Whitgift, 4 vols. folio, tine set, in russia a elegant, 

8 

| Stukeley (W.) Abury, a Temple of the "British 

Druids, and St: mehenen. a Temple restored to the British | 

Druids, many plates, 2 vols. folio, fine copies, russia elegant, 

1740—3 

Stukeley’ s Itinerarium Curiosum, or Account of the 

Antiquities and Remarkable Curiosities in Great Britain, 

Ay ols. in 1, Original Edition, many plates, folio, russia elegant, 

63. 7 

Suchen (L.) De Terra Sanct& et Itineré TIheroso- 
lomitano et Mediterraneo (in 1313), folio, rare, 32. 38. 

, * wanes ane cirea 1470 

Suide Lexicon, Gr. et Lat. Notis Kusterus, 3 vols. 

folio, with MS. "Notes by J.C. De Pauw, benutifally: written, 


ont E. ) Dtesoverte of Witehenah, tte. very curious } THe R ) Topography, Antiquities, fhe i 
History, &c. of Leeds, plates, folio, fine copy, 2. 28, 1715 


Seliaves's Tragical Raigne, as played by the Queen's Sit 
Servants, dto. rare, 61. 6s. 
Sold in Whodes’s sale for 107. 10s. 
Scneca’s Tragedy of Herculus, by Heywood, 12mo. | 
tine copy, 5L. 
Seneca’s Tragedy of C£dipus, by Nevyle, 12mo. Thucy -dides, Gr. et Lat. Notis Dukeri, folio, "fine 
fine copy, | copy, russia elegant, by Kalthocber, 22, 28, Aust. 1731 
Seneca’s Tragedy of Medea, by Studley, 12mo. fine | Titian’s Costume of Various Countries, De gli 
56 | Habiti Antichi e Moderni di diverse parti del Mondo libri II. 


copy, 5l. 5s. 
. 7 fatti Vecellio, 8vo. first edition, fine copy, with some hundred 
Genewe s Ten Tragedies, in English V erse, ae fine | , beautiful woodcuts, designed by Titian, 41. 14s. Gd. Venet. 1590 
H 1381 | Todd’s Hi istory of the College of Bonhommes, at 
Sensati Sermones Multum edificativi et multisChristi, | Astridge, in Buckinghamshire, with description of the present 
&c. folio, very fine and rare, 3. 38. Gerard de Leen, 1482 Mansion, folio, plates, fine copy printed at the expense of the 


1 
Shakspeare’s Plays, 10 vols. by Capel, with nume- | __ late Countess of Bridgewater. rarg, 100, 108 


horpe (Dr. John) Registrum Roffense et Custu- 
male Roffense, a collection of Ancient Charters, &c. illustrative 
of the History and Antiquities of the Diocese, Cathedral, &c. 
i ees 2 vols. folio, half-bound russia, uncut, fine a 


rous MS. Notes by Malone throughout, calf gilt, 8& ss. _ 1768 | Topographical and Antiquarial Tracts illustrative ‘of 
Shakspeare’s Pericles, 4to. fine copy, 61. 6s. 1619 the county of Durham, privately printed, b George jibes. 
7 arlington, 17 c 


2 vols. 4to. rare, 2. 
*x* A similar set sold in Brocket’s sale for fifty guineas. 


Trabisonda nel quale se tratta battaglie, con la Vita e 


Morte di Rinaldo, Hystoriata, Svo, morocco elegant, 2. 2s, 
Venetia, 1676 


| Trade—Two hundred and fifty Tracts relating to 
Trade, &c. bound in 13 vols. 354. 1614—1799 
Travels of certain Englishmen into Africa, Asia, 
ater the Black Sea, &c., black letter, 4to. morocco n-. 


ar or s Midsommer Night’s Dreame, 4to. fine 
Shakspeare’s Sir John Oldcastle, 4to. fine copy, | 
8. & 


Shakspeare’ 3s Houses of Lancaster and York, ito 
fine copy, dl. 4s. 619 
Shakspeare’s Sir John Falstaffe and the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 4to. fine copy, 8l. 88. 1619 | 
Sharp (Thos.) Dissertation on the Pageants or Mys- | 
teries Anciently performed by the Trading Companies of Coven- | ‘Tassesremete Explanatio in Psalterium, folio, mo- 
Scloured, with Pageant of the Shearmen and'Taylors’ Com: | Universal’ Macacine wit rad vole. 
Sead. lat@uet pepes folle, plates upon Inala paper, re. ca Universal Magazine, with numerous plates, 134 vols. 
ee. 1825 8vo. fine set, 1 122. 128. 1747—1814 
*x* Only three copies printed upon this paper. Upceott (W.) Bibliographical Account of the Works 
° * Ss Opo; 3 Vo To: 
‘Silva.— Historia famosa del Don Policione de Boecia, tye elegantly Bound in meroson; by Charles Lewis the elder, 
lio, Valladolid, 1602 | 71.7 1818 
Sirmondi “J. ) Soc. Jesu Presbytere Opera varia, | Upeott (W.) Another copy upon large paper, 3 vole. 
royal 8vo. half- bound, uncut, 
Valle (P. della) Viaggi in Senda, India et Tarchia, 


cum Notis, 5 vols. folio, upon large paper, very fine, 41. 4. 
Paris, | 1606 | 
Smetoni (T.) Scoti Orthodoxa Responsio ad Viru- 4 vola,19mo. fine copy, morocco, gilt leaves, 22. 128. 6d. 
lentum Arch. Hamiltonii Apostate Dialogum de Confusione Bologna, 1677 
Calvinianz Sect aoe Scotos, Vite et Obitus ae Knoxii,| Varthema Itinerarum Ethiopie, Egipti, Arabi, 
ie, marecee excgans, « ain. 1579 Persidis, Sire ac India, intra et extra Gengem, Archangelo 
Madrignano, folio, fine copy, morocco, rare, 71, 78. 

Mediolani, 1511 


&e. 
Smith (Sir T.) Voyage and Entertainment i in Russia, 
Vere (Sir F.) Commentaries, being divers pieces of 


fine copy, 4to. morocco elegant, 4. 4 1605 
Southcott (Joanna), A most complete Collection of 

Service wherein he had command, portraits, plates of monu- 
ments, battles, maps, &c. by Gay wood, fine ne 


Tracts by.and relating to this extraordinary Imposture, col- 
fine copy, 2. 2s. 


lected at the time by Sir Francis Freeling, probably unique, 7 
vols, 8vo, half bound, uncut, very rare and curious, 4. 14s. 6d. 
| Vie Saincte Marguerite, en vers, black letter, with 
woodcut, 8vo. 32. 3 Lion, par Claude Nourry, 8. a. 





Virgilis Eneide, in versi Italiani, da Annibal’s 


Vite Patrum Sanctorum, folio, morocco ¢| 


——— 


ne, ~~ 
best edition, upon large vellum paper, 6 v 
at tee ols.” 8yo, ine 


elegant, gilt leaves, very scarce, 


portraits and plates, 2 vols. folio, a splendid 
at the expense of the Duchess of Devonshire, 7 
scarce, 5 

** Sold in Craymayel Sale for 1000 francs. See B; 


1D, printed 
esenta, 
HH 


3. 138, 6d. Nurnbe “gant, 
Vives (L.) Pleasant Booke, called the ioe 


Voyage to Java, in the East Indies, bya 


7.7 
W alpole’s 


ele * 
Ward’ 8 History of the Grand Rebe 


W ard’s (H.) Sancti Rumoldi, Archie 


of a Christian Woman, dedicated to Cathe: 
letter, neat, 4to. 31. 38. aod Aron liaa 


fleet of of 
“ito. Moroeeo, be 


Anecdotes of Painting in England, with 
Vertue’s Catalogue of Engravers, Richardson, Edwards, 
= all the  Pestenite, fine impression, 6 vols. 4 cms 
egaunt, *l. 1 Strawberry Hill, 1765 
ellion, in Verse, 
bar poate of the principal Persons, 3 vols. 8yo. fine ey 


Iscopi Di 
linensis, Acta, Martyrium Liturgia —— eh 
Posthumum a T. Sirino, 4to. fine copy, rare, 2. =e 

16 


Ware (Sir J.) S. Patricio, qui Hibernos ‘ad f fidem, 
Opuscula, Ist edition, 8vo. fine copy, elegant, 27, 28, 1636 

Ware's s (Si r J.) Whole Works concerning Treland, 
with Lives of the Bishops, &., by Harris, 2 vols. folio, portraits 
and plates, with some ica Notes by Dr. Newcome, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, 6. 6s, Dublin, 1764 

Watson's Madrigalls, set to Musick, 5 parts, ‘ta 

morocco, elegant, ‘a. 3a. 

Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to, mort 
elegant, Sl. 8° 

Weaver's (T ‘hos.) Songs and Poems of Love md 
Drollery, 12mo. morocco elegant, 41. 48. 

Webster's (J.) Display of Witchcraft, folio, - 
curious, 14. 118.6d, Ditto, upon large paper, fine, a ss. ion 

Weever’s (3.) Ancient Funeral Monuments within 
Great Britain, Ireland and the Islands adjacent, the dissolved 
emeanees, ry portrait, engraved title and index, — 

vlio, neat, 3l. 

W ey (Marquis) Primitie et Reliquia, Poems, 
Greek, Latin and English, royal 8vo. privately inted, pre. 
sentation copy to the Countess of Blessington, with J — 


Inscription, dl. 4a. 
12mo. fine copy, elegantly 
16 


ight ane, and thence to the Moluccas, 


Westminster Drollery, 
bound, 4/. 4s. 
Westminster Drollery, or Choice Songs, Poems, &e, 


3rd edition, fine copy, 12mo. Tar’ elegant, sl. 38, 1674 
Westmorland (Fane, Earl of ) Poems, with curious 
plates, privately printed, 4to. extremely rare, 4l. 4s, 1688 


Wheler (Sir G.) Journey into Greece, in company 
with Dr. Spon, maps and plates, folio, a most interesting 
copy, with numerous valuable Manuscript Notes and Pen 
Ink Drawings, by Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea, during 
his Travels, folio, 21. 38. 

Witten’ 's Primitive New Testament, complete, 8vo. 

'y rare, morocco elegant, 3U. 33. Stamford, 176 

W hite (R.) of Basingstoke, Historiarum a 
Lib. IX. 8vo, 2U. 128. 6d, . 597-1602 

Wiclefi (J.) Dialogorum Lib. IV, Js seston, 4to. 
fine copy, morocco elegant, very rare, 2 1335 

*x* The first collected edition of ‘the Martyr Wicklit’s 


_ Writings. 

Wiillis’s Survey of the Cathedrals of York, Durham, 
Carlisle, Chester, Man, Lichfield, Hereford, Worcester Glow 
cester, and Bristol, with plates and many interesting Mew. 
script Notes and Additions by the Author, 2 vols. in one, fine 
copy upon large paper, very rare, 5l. 158, 6d. ng 

Willis’s Hettia Parliamentaria, 3 vols, 8yo. best 
edition, 1730-9 

Willis’s Parochiale Anglicanum, with numeroas 
ae. Notes, Additions and Corrections by the Author, dto 


‘tg The MS. additions by the Author in the above two 

rticles have never been consulted. 

Ww illis's (B.) History and Antiquities of the Town 
of Buckingham, 4to. fine wy ¢ in old calf, preserved = 
Author for his own library, 41 4s. 

Another copy, with copious interesting Ms 
Additions by the Author, 4to, half-bound, 5i. 5. 

Winchester (Marquis of), The Lord Marques Tile 
ness, Precepts, Sweete Similitudes, &c. 4to. fine copy, morose 
elegant, rare, 4i. 4s. 18 

Winwood’s (Sir R.) Memorials of Affairs of State in 
the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, portrait 
3 vols. folio, neat, 2. 2s. 

Women’s Sharpe Revenge, i in Answer to the Junipe 
and Crab-tree Lectures, by Mary Tattlewell and Joan Hithin- 
home, curious frontispiece, 12mo. rare and curious, 34 a 


Wood's History of Oxford, with the Fasti, ond Mt 
ditions by Gutch, 5 vols. 4to. fine copy, 4. 48. 

Wynne (W.) Life of Sir Leoline Jenkins, Seerdiny 
‘of State to King Charles II, 2 vols. folio, upon large bas 
portrait, fine copy, in rich old calf gilt, 6/. 68, 

Yonge’s Second Booke of Madrigals, for 5 uke 6 
Voyces, set to Musick, 4to. morocco elegant, 22. 128. 6d. i 

Yorke’s Union of Honour, containing the Arms 
Matches, Issues, &c. of the Kings, Nobility, and Gentry ‘i 
colnshire, portraits and cuts of arms, &e. folio, 1, Ua, 6d 

Zamberto (B.); Isolario curious woodcut and maps 
a Collection of Sonnets on the Navigation of the Greciaa 
Archipelago, folio, fine copy, morocco elegant, rare, ¢ .S. “wr 








1803 to 1815 
Spanish Armada — Discourse of the, black letter, 

V irgilii Opera, the whole text engraved on copper 

| plates, with 7 ~ ae vignettes, cura H. Justice, 5 vie in two 


12mo. very rare, 2. 2 1588 
Spanish Armada. —"Triumphalia de Victoriis Elisa- 
bethse Anglorum Regine, 4to. extremely rare, 51. 5s. 1588 royal 5yo. 2, 1: ond, N. D. 


Lape . L.) Ci é 4to. morocco elegatl 
Sagete (D. L.) Carlo Famoso, 4to. 0 ees 
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